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Introduction 


Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1524  and 
continuing  for  as  long  as  two  full 
years,  the  Peasants’  Revolt  convulsed 
Swabia,  most  of  southwestern  Germany, 
and  much  of  Franconia  and  Thuringia  in 
central  Germany.  The  vortex  of  the  up¬ 
risings  remained  in  South  Germany  the 
whole  time  while  ancillary  rebellions 
swirled  across  the  Upper  Rhine  in  Alsace, 
into  German  Switzerland,  up  the  Vorarl- 
berg,  and  even  beyond  to  the  Tyrol  and 
the  passes  and  valleys  of  Carinthia  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  During  the  first  winter  the  rebels 
crossed  over  the  threshold  of  violence,  un¬ 
leashing  cruelty  that  passes  all  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  tragically  illuminates  the  deep 
fears,  grievances,  and  animosities  which  had 
engendered  the  revolt. 

As  a  whole,  the  Peasants’  Revolt  may 
be  described  as  an  agrarian  rebellion  al¬ 
though  within  it  there  may  be  discerned 
two  distinguishable  species  of  protest,  each 
having  origins  in  the  real  conditions  of 
those  who  rebelled.  In  the  northern  locales 
of  unrest,  the  affair  derived  some  momen¬ 
tum  out  of  the  discontents  of  urban  lower 
classes.  Among  these  were  certain  ranks  of 
skilled  workers.  Early  industrialization  had 
worked  a  characteristic  effect  on  the  guild 
structure  of  towns  in  Germany.  The  estab¬ 
lished  masters  of  the  medieval  guilds,  guided 
by  the  rationale  of  capital,  strove  on  the 
one  hand  to  convert  themselves  into  entre¬ 
preneurs  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  restrict 
entry  into  their  circle  by  denigrating  crafts¬ 
men  into  laborers.  Journeymen  especially 
were  caught  in  the  squeeze,  being  skilled 
but  denied  progression  upward.  Their  prob¬ 
lems  were  one  part  of  a  general  picture  in 
the  towns  which  showed  power  coming 
increasingly  to  the  established  beneficiaries 


of  an  oligarchic  structure  and  a  widening 
of  the  gulf  between  the  few  very  powerful 
and  the  many  who  were  unable  to  advance 
their  position  and  thus  were  in  relative  de¬ 
cline.  Blacksmiths  and  innkeepers  —  petite 
bourgeoisie  —  figured  in  the  city  revolts 
along  with  journeymen. 

In  South  Germany  the  movement  was 
almost  exclusively  an  agrarian  peasant  up¬ 
rising  in  origin  and  substance.  In  Swabia 
and  Rhenish  Franconia  minute  terri¬ 
torial  authorities  abounded,  many  of  them 
ecclesiastics.  All  claimed  the  full  plenitude 
of  princely  powers,  although  largely  not 
from  direct  ownership  of  the  land.  Most 
of  the  peasants  were  hereditary  leasehold¬ 
ers  at  fixed  rents;  their  lords’  rule  rested  in 
retention  of  the  power  to  exercise  justice. 

Peasant  discontents  arose  commonly  in 
relation  to  administration  of  the  law.  Un¬ 
der  one  heading  their  grievances  describe  a 
struggle  to  retain  or  restore  what  they  called 
the  ancient  law.  They  meant  the  old  ma¬ 
norial  obligations  which  had  been  com¬ 
muted  in  large  part  to  money  payments. 
They  charged  that  their  petty  princelings 
were  reasserting  methodically  the  multitude 
of  feudal  strictures,  especially  serfdom.  To 
succeed  would  have  harnessed  the  consid¬ 
erable  prosperity  of  the  peasants  to  the  lord, 
especially  if  he  carried  off  a  corollary  ven¬ 
ture.  He  also  was  seeking  to  administer 
this  originally  decentralized  system  from  a 
new  centralized  position,  his  court,  using 
the  advantageous  procedures  provided  him 
in  the  Roman  law  that  was  newly  revived 
and  was  practiced  by  his  ministers  and 
magistrates. 

A  second  variety  of  protest  constitutes  a 
struggle  for  what  the  peasants  called  the 
divine  law.  In  part  they  meant  that  ecclesi- 
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astical  lords  were  matching  the  secular  in 
striving  to  extract  greater  income  from  their 
peasants.  But  they  also  struggled  for  the 
divine  law  in  an  understanding  inspired  by 
the  concept  of  a  secular  order  based  upon 
principles  they  satisfied  themselves  were 
voiced  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  1524-25,  Luther’s  gospel  message  was 
interpreted  by  them  to  serve  as  a  bridge 
joining  these  two  revolutionary  streams. 

When  he  renewed  Christ’s  message  of  hu¬ 
man  equality,  he  went  against  the  medieval  tin  Luther.  During  these  ten  years,  inaugu- 


the  relief  of  Wurzburg.  His  substantial 
successes  were  duplicated  in  campaigns  by 
others  in  the  affected  areas  as  the  princes 
eventually  were  stimulated  to  take  decisive 
steps.  By  mid-summer  1525  the  great 
Peasants’  Revolt  was  ended  although  an¬ 
other  full  year  passed  before  all  fire  among 
the  ashes  was  extinguished. 

O 

The  Peasants’  Revolt  came  at  the  mid¬ 
ipoint  of  a  critical  decade  in  the  religious 
reformation  launched  in  Germany  by  Mar¬ 


order  in  which  inequality  had  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  as  the  penalty  of  sin.  Then  Luther 
attacked  the  Church,  making  its  wealth 
and  power  suspect.  Thereupon  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  ancient  law  was  joined  easily 


rated  by  the  great  reforming  treatises  of 
1520  and  terminated  with  the  emergence 
of  a  stable  church  organization  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  years,  a  wave  of  religious  reform  welled 
up  and  moved  across  Germany  under  a  dy- 


to  the  struggle  for  the  divine  law  to  form^namic  that  seemed  to  promise  much  more 


a  vision  in  peasant  minds.  They  foresaw 
the  restoration  of  their  faith  and  their  life 
along  ancient,  proven  lines. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  their 
grievances  that  the  peasants  least  of  all  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  to  be  revolutionaries. 
But  they  did  protest  militantly  and  did,  in 
the  end,  use  violence.  Suddenly  and  swiftly 
arising  in  a  matter  of  hours,  a  firebrand  of 
rebellion  could  ignite  a  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood  overnight.  Within  days  the  district 
would  be  beset  by  bands  of  peasants  in 
arms.  Having  the  advantages  of  surprise 
and  initiative,  they  usually  were  unopposed 
at  the  outset  or,  at  most,  were  stayed  until 
negotiations  were  held.  The  momentum 
of  success  carried  them  occasionally  to  a 
regional  assemblage,  as  with  the  groups 
from  Baltringen,  the  Black  Forest,  and 
Lake  Constance  meeting  in  Memmingen. 

But  in  plain  political  reality  they  had  no 
hope  of  success.  They  had  no  overall  unity, 
program,  or  leadership.  Ultimately  they 
were  destined  to  defeat  and  subjugation  by 
the  princes.  Indeed,  the  tide  turned  as  soon 
as  the  finely  honed  Landsknecht- army  of 
the  Swabian  League  returned  from  the 
Emperor  Charles’  Italian  campaign.  Effec¬ 
tive  military  action  by  the  League  forces 
under  the  command  of  Georg  Truchsess 


than  religious  reform  alone.  Luther’s  revolt 
injected  enormous  impetus  into  a  multitude 
of  other  forces  for  change  already  at  work. 
In  varying  degrees  the  persons  demanding 
alterations  sought  to  identify  their  aspira¬ 
tions  with  those  of  Luther.  It  follows  that 
the  Reformer’s  labors  in  the  spiritual  realm 
have  come  to  be  evaluated,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  in  terms  of  others’  attempts  at 
reform  in  the  secular  world. 

Thus  the  crucial  decade  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  contains  within  itself  a  seeming  para¬ 
dox.  With  reform  at  flood,  its  tide  seems 
to  have  broken  apart  upon  the  massive  reefs 
it5f  the  Peasants’  Revolt.  Defeat  of  the 
peasants,  it  has  been  asserted,  deflected  the 
evangelical  wave  away  from  the  very  swell 
of  popular  enthusiasm  for  change  that  had 
carried  it  so  far.  In  the  outcome  of  the  re¬ 
volt  the  Lutheran  movement  was  seen  to  be 
diverted  away  from  wide-ranging,  popu¬ 
larly  impelled  reforming  currents  and 
borne  into  the  still  waters  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  authorities.  It  even  seemed  that  Lu¬ 
ther’s  own  role  created  the  undertow  that 
dragged  the  Reformation  away  from  the 
crest  of  enthusiastic  pressures  to  change 
things  for  the  better.  He  proffered  an  alter¬ 
nately  compassionate,  stern,  and  enraged 
face  to  the  peasants,  who  turned  henceforth 


von  Waldburg  brought  the  pacification  of  1/ in  disillusionment  away  from  him.  Luther- 
Wiirttemberg  and  Heilbronn,  and  finally  anism  as  an  organized  religion  after  1525 
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moved  steadily  toward  alliance  with  the 
established  authorities  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1555.  Once  smashed,  the  rebels 
were  repaid  in  the  short  term  a  hundredfold 
for  their  own  brutality  and  in  the  long 
term  even  more  substantially  with  loss  of 
political  stature  to  the  emerging  territorial 
princes,  who  were  installed  in  unassailable 
possession  of  Germany. 

The  position  taken  by  Luther  seems  to 
be  an  exceedingly  hard  one  because  it  was 
derived  wholly  out  of  his  spiritual  concern, 
not  out  of  his  secular  politics.  He  held  that 
insofar  as  the  peasants  resorted  to  violence 
they  corruptly  abused  the  social  order,  and 
insofar  as  they  pleaded  support  in  the 
Gospel  for  their  cause  they  preached  cor¬ 
rupt  doctrine.  Chief  exponent  of  both 
errors  was,  in  his  view,  the  “arch-devil  of 
Allstedt,”  Thomas  Miintzer. 

VThomas  Miintzer  (1488?-1525)  has 
emerged  only  in  recent  times  from  the  pall 
of  opprobrium  cast  over  him  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  is  not  rehabilitated  by  any 
means  today,  but  his  teachings  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  mode,  a  radical  and  bitter  variety 
of  Luther’s  thought  combined  with  medi¬ 
eval  mysticism  and  willingness  to  use  vio¬ 
lence,  are  being  seen  through  newer  per¬ 
spectives  by  theologians.  Meanwhile,  his 
/Career  as  a  seeming  proletarian  revolution¬ 
ary  holds  considerable  attraction  for  pres¬ 
ent-day  Marxist  historians. 

Drawn  to  Luther  during  the  stormy 
months  that  followed  the  posting  of  the 
Ninety-five  Theses,  Miintzer,  a  priest,  was 
recommended  in  1519  by  Luther  to  Zwic¬ 
kau,  a  town  in  eastern  Saxony  which  was 
searching  for  a  minister  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trine.  He  left  in  1521  under  a  cloud  raised 
by  inflammatory  preaching.  The  next  few 
years  of  his  career  were  spent  largely  in 
wandering  through  areas  of  religious  dis¬ 
content:  Prague,  where  the  century-old 
heresy  of  John  Hus  lingered,  and  Switzer¬ 
land  and  South  Germany,  where  Anabap- 
tism  was  emerging.  One  fixed  point  is  the 
town  of  Allstedt  in  Saxony,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  preaching  at  Eastertime  in  1523.  From 
then  until  his  end  on  the  block  he  grew 


to  be  for  Luther  the  very  embodiment  of 
evil  doctrine  and  radicalism.  An  outburst 
of  religious  disorder  in  Allstedt  in  1524 
seemed  to  verify  warnings  voiced  already  by 
Luther  and  to  have  contributed  to  Miint- 
zer’s  leaving  to  resume  his  wanderings. 

He  was  back  in  Saxony,  however,  by  the 
time  of  the  Peasant  Revolt.  In  his  theology 
he  had  evolved  the  demand  that  a  godly 
kingdom  of  the  elect  be  established  at  once, 
by  force  if  necessary,  against  the  existing 
Authorities.  It  was  as  easy  for  the  peasants 
to  see  in  him  a  leader  for  their  grievances 
as  it  was  for  Miintzer  to  equate  peasants 
with  the  elect  and  lords  with  the  ungodly. 
He  also  had  attempted  to  describe  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  imminent  perfect  secular  order. 
‘'Statements  suggesting  communal  holding’ 
of  property  under  his  scheme  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  modem  Marxist  historians. 
Miintzer  remains  at  best,  however,  a  very 
reluctant  proto-communistic  revolutionary, 
despite  their  meticulous  research  and  docu-  j 
mentation. 

*But  a  religious  revolutionary  he  clearly 
was,  and  one  who  rose  on  the  growing  tide 
of  peasant  unrest.  Joining  the  camp  of  the 
Thuringian  rebels,  he  emerged  as  a  fanati¬ 
cal,  self-appointed  leader  at  the  battle  of 
Frankenhausen,  May  15,  1525.  His  fervent 
promise  that  he  would  catch  up  the  bullets 
of  the  foes  in  his  sleeves  notwithstanding, 
the  untrained  and  crudely  armed  peasant 
horde  broke  and  was  slaughtered  by  the 
troops  of  the  princes.  Frankenhausen  was 
nearly  the  only  large-scale  confrontation  in 
the  revolt,  a  factor  heightening  its  signifi¬ 
cance  and  the  impact  of  its  bloodshed. 

Luther  struggled  against  Miintzer  as  he 
struggled  against  all  whose  teachings  and 
actions,  in  his  view,  endangered  the  purity 
of  the  Gospel.  Defeat  of  Miintzer,  like  de¬ 
feat  of  the  peasants  in  general,  helped  to 
shape  subsequent  relations  between  Lu¬ 
theranism  and  other  reformation  move¬ 
ments.  The  religious  legacy  for  Luther 
from  the  defeat  of  the  peasants  was  the 
companion  of  the  social  legacy.  ^Popular 
reformation  along  with  popular  reform  di¬ 
verged  steadily  from  Luther,  whose  theol- 
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ogv  led  him  to  sustain  the  established  polit¬ 
ical  order.  This  development  ultimately 
deprived  him  of  the  endorsement  of  masses 
of  people  who  turned  into  other  religious 
and  political  pathways. 

The  radical  wing  of  the  Reformation, 
diverted  from  Luther,  developed  a  religious- 
political  scheme  the  center  of  which  was 
expatriation,  or  rather  self-exile.  These 
sects  collectively,  if  indiscriminately,  are 
termed  Anabaptist  because  a  key  feature 
of  many  was  the  practice  of  adult  baptism. 
For  the  first  generation  at  least,  this  meant 
a  second  baptism.  From  the  theological  rea¬ 
soning  behind  adult  baptism  derive  certain 
implications  for  the  structure  of  relations 
between  reformation  and  authority.  As  the 
Anabaptists  saw  it,  the  only  conceivable 
society  was  the  society  of  the  elect.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  elect  is  distinguished  by 
valid  baptism  undertaken  when  in  full 
command  of  mature  senses  after  knowledge 
of  election  has  been  gained.  This  baptism 
initiates  the  Christian  into  the  church,  the 
society,  and  the  state  all  at  once.  Thus  in¬ 
ternally  the  Anabaptist  solution  is  infinite. 
It  obliterates  the  boundaries  within  society 
separating  church  from  state.  Externally, 
by  contrast,  the  Anabaptist  solution  is  abso¬ 
lutely  finite.  The  sects  irreconcilably  reject 
the  state,  church,  and  society  surrounding 
them.  For  them  the  church,  meaning  the 
total  temporal  and  spiritual  existence,  is 
select  and  apart. 

All  reformation  movements  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  encountered  the  crisis  de¬ 
scribed  here  for  Anabaptism  and  explored 
in  the  readings  to  follow  for  Lutheranism. 
All  were  forced  to  reconcile  the  advance  in 
society  of  the  individual  empowered  to  con¬ 
duct  his  own  religious  affairs  with  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  politics  in  metamorphosis  toward 
a  new  order  based  on  atoms  of  territory. 
John  Calvin  in  Geneva  faced  the  same 
basic  issue:  how  to  incorporate  religious 
reformation  that  preached  increase  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  with  political  developments 
that  brought  increase  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Genevan  city-state. 

Calvin’s  solution  was  simple  but  it  be¬ 


queathed  a  profound  legacy  to  certain  areas 
touched  by  the  Reformed  church.  Exter¬ 
nally  its  leading  feature  is  that  it  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  written  constitution  applicable 
to  a  specific,  finite  geographical  and  political 
entity:  the  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances  for 
Geneva  of  1541.  Internally,  its  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  was  that  authority  in  so¬ 
ciety  should  be  horizontal.  In  correspond¬ 
ing  offices  at  corresponding  levels  in  the 
various  structures  of  society  it  should  be 
exercised  by  the  same  persons  or  their  col¬ 
leagues.  Thus  in  Geneva,  city  authorities 
also  served  in  offices  of  the  church,  such  as 
the  elders  concerned  with  discipline.  Re¬ 
ciprocally,  the  consistory  of  the  church,  the 
top  administrative  body  composed  of  min¬ 
isters  and  laymen  who  also  were  considered 
to  be  city  officials,  ultimately  gained  the 
power  to  excommunicate.  Excommunica¬ 
tion  in  Calvin’s  context  was  the  most  per¬ 
fect  crystal  in  the  Genevan  compound  of 
reformation  and  authority.  It  was  at  once  a 
religious  and  a  civil  function.  Thus,  in  the 
end,  the  Calvinist  solution  was  to  maintain 
the  church  and  the  state  separate  while 
greatly  extending  the  church’s  authority 
over  the  secular  as  well  as  the  spiritual  lives 
of  the  citizenry. 

Both  the  Calvinist  and  the  Anabaptist 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  reformation 
and  authority  were  essentially  limiting. 
Historically,  the  former  has  proven  fully 
applicable  only  in  political  entities  of  lim¬ 
ited  scope,  for  example,  in  such  city-repub¬ 
lics  as  Geneva  and  in  New  England. 
Anabaptist  relations  with  authority  were 
extremely  radical.  In  their  early  days  they 
actively  pursued  the  destruction  of  author¬ 
ity  by  willful  disobedience  and  violence. 
Subsequently  they  mellowed  into  what  to¬ 
day  is  their  distinguishing  difference,  total 
rejection  of  the  surrounding  world:  self¬ 
exile,  oftentimes  through  emigration  to  the 
frontiers  of  civilization. 

The  Lutheran  version  of  religious  refor¬ 
mation  and  temporal  authority  differed  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  form  and  substance  from  both 
the  Calvinist  and  the  Anabaptist.  The  sum 
of  these  differences  makes  the  Lutheran 
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experience  more  generally  significant  than 
others  in  the  whole  context  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  after.  Differences  in  form 
commence  with  the  formal  fact  that  it  took 
place  first,  in  1524-25.  Such  easy  identifi¬ 
cation  with  historical  events  is  not  unique, 
but  the  Lutheran  instance  was  set  in  a  his¬ 
torical  event  of  major  proportions.  The 
Peasant’s  Revolt  was  a  climactic  moment 
in  a  long-continuing  development.  It  in¬ 
volved  a  sizeable  portion  of  European 
society  measured  either  by  numbers  or  by 
class.  *11  was  a  decisive  event,  and  its  out¬ 
come  significantly  shaped  the  future. 

The  Lutheran  solution  differs  in  sub¬ 
stance  in  that  it  lay  in  the  direction  of  sig¬ 
nificant  developments  in  subsequent  Euro¬ 
pean  history.  The  Lutheran  Reformation 
was  deeply  involved  with  the  Peasants’  Re¬ 
volt.  Luther’s  teachings  resonated  in  the 
grievances  of  the  rebels  and  Luther’s  posi¬ 
tion  contributed  importantly  to  immediate 
events  and  final  results.  Luther  resolved 
the  problem  in  terms  which  endorsed  the 
order  of  authority  in  existence.  This  politi¬ 
cal  structure  was  being  shaped  mainly  by 
the  drive  of  territorial  princes  to  consoli¬ 
date  their  sovereignty.  Luther’s  position 
was  compatible  with  their  labors  which  re¬ 
sulted  ultimately  in  the  absolute  state  and 
frequently  in  the  state  church.  But  Luther 
also  demanded  responsible  sovereignty  — 
subsequently  the  benevolent  despot  — cou¬ 
pled  with  a  mutable  social  order  —  eventu¬ 
ally  the  socially  conscious  state. 

Luther  was  no  prophet  of  future  politics; 
his  political  ideas  were  rooted  in  immedi¬ 
ate  circumstances  no  less  than  any  other 
reformer’s  were.  That  which  makes  him 
generally  applicable  in  the  problem  of  ref¬ 
ormation  and  authority  is  his  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  theology  toward  the  temporal 
world.  Luther  was  not  trying  to  so  mold 
secular  society  that  it  become  a  Christian 
society;  neither  was  he  striving  to  insulate 
the  Christian  society  from  the  surrounding 
non-Christian,  secular  society.  ^Luther  was 
seeking  to  inform  the  individual  how  he 
was  to  live  in  the  society  God  had  given 
him  to  cope  with.  It  is  not  that  Christians 


change  the  world  but  that  Christ  changes 
man  in  the  world. 

*  In  1524-25  the  peasants  set  out  to  cope 
with  their  world  by  righting  its  wrongs. 
Their  revolt  thereby  acquired  a  special  his¬ 
torical  meaning  because  it  raised  so  signifi¬ 
cantly  the  problem  of  authority  and  refor¬ 
mation.  The  peasants  were  acting  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  authority  under  which  they 
\  existed.  In  solving  their  social  and  political 
problems  they  invoked  the  same  appeal  to 
individual  freedom  as  Luther  had  in  solving 
his  religious  problem.  They  went  beyond 
invoking  to  identifv  their  cause  with  the 
Gospel,  which  was  Luther’s  cause.  He  re¬ 
sponded  with  statements  which  are  among 
the  most  clear  yet  controversial  ever  to 
come  from  his  pen.  Subsequently  these 
writings  in  the  context  of  the  revolt  and 
his  teachings  regarding  authority  and  the 
individual  have  stimulated  widely  diver¬ 
gent  interpretations  as  to  their  meaning  and 
significance  for  Lutheranism,  for  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  for  Europe. 

Fortunately,  the  Peasants’  Revolt  has 
been  accorded  exceptionally  full  historical 
examination.  As  a  result  of  the  labors  of 
numerous  historians,  there  remains  little 
significant  detail  left  unexplored.  Out¬ 
standing  among  these  men  is  Gunther 
v/  Franz,  whose  writing  more  than  any  other’s 
is  a  Thoroughly  documented,  minute  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  whole  history  of  late  medi¬ 
eval  peasant  uprisings.  His  narrative  is  un¬ 
challenged  as  a  full  account  of  the  actual 
facts  and  the  interrelationships  with  wider 
issues.  Franz  at  the  outset  provides  a  basis 
for  placing  the  other  more  theoretical  writ¬ 
ings  in  a  clearer  perspective. 

Joseph  Lortz  represents  a  high  point  in 
objective  German  Catholic  scholarship  on 
Luther  and  the  Reformation  not  soon  to  be 
surpassed.  His  two  massive  volumes  pro¬ 
vide  from  a  modern  Catholic  point  of  view 
a  balanced  and  comprehensive  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Germany  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  which  Martin  Luther  lived  and 
worked  a  reformation  of  the  Christian 
Church.  From  the  selection  appearing  here 
will  become  apparent  his  skill  in  narrating 
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close  detail  within  a  vast  framework  of 
synthesis. 

The  famous  Twelve  Articles  of  Mem- 
mingen,  the  most  vvidelv  circulated  of  the 
peasant  platforms,  has  served  as  a  main 
point  of  reference  for  all  writers  on  the  re¬ 
bellion,  from  Luther  to  the  present  day. 

The  three  selections  from  the  writings  of 
Martin  Luther  provide  the  substance  of 
three  stages  in  his  attitude  toward  the  re¬ 
belling  peasants.  The  first,  from  a  treatise 
of  1523  on  the  question  of  how  far  the 
Christian  man  is  to  obey  secular  authority, 
reveals  Luther’s  doctrine  that  the  structure 
of  temporal  authority  in  this  world  is  insti¬ 
tuted  by  God  and  is  to  be  obeyed  up  to 
the  point  at  which  authority  endangers  the 
Gospel,  and  even  then  the  limit  of  disobedi¬ 
ence  ought  to  be  passive  resistance  and  vol¬ 
untary  exile.  This  writing  brings  out  clearly 
Luther’s  orientation  and  competence,  both 
of  them  exclusively  spiritual.  The  second 
selection  is  from  his  response  to  the  peas¬ 
ants’  demands,  wherein  he  ultimately  in¬ 
vokes  upon  them  their  obligation  to  remain 
peaceable  and  prayerful.  In  the, third  selec¬ 
tion,  his  power  of  invective  comes  bane- 
fully  to  the  fore  as  he  condemns  the  peas¬ 
ants  for  their  violent  rebellion  against  the 
divinely  instituted  temporal  order. 

Throughout  the  controversy  over  Lu¬ 
ther’s  relation  to  the  peasants  runs  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  his  doctrine  of  two  kingdoms.  The 
selection  from  Heinrich  Bornkamm  clarifies 
its  conceptualization  by  Luther  in  theology 
and  relates  it  to  the  Christian  man  by  show¬ 
ing  how  it  obliges  him  to  live  like  Christ 
in  the  temporal  world. 

For  a  multitude  of  writers  on  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  the  topic  of  Luther  and  the  Peas¬ 
ants’  Revolt  has  served  as  a  primary  navi¬ 
gational  aid  in  charting  to  their  own  satis¬ 
faction  the  intricacies  of  the  problem  of 
authority  in  the  Reformation.  A  few  of 
them  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
spectrum  of  meanings  that  have  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Peasants’  Revolt.  A  strong, 
militant  exposition  of  the  Catholic  inter¬ 
pretation  is  found  in  Johannes  Janssen, 
who  wrote  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
Janssen  describes  vividly  a  society  already 


in  a  state  of  great  flux. 
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A  high  level  of 
social  unrest  clearly  indicated  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  social  revolution.  This  makes  Luther’s 
act  even  more  disastrous  for  he  cracked  the 
crystal  chalice  of  the  universal  church 
which  held  European  civilization.  The 
seething  society  inside  burst  through  the 
fissures. 

After  his  own  life  had  been  endangered  /  I 
by  the  rebels,  a  frightened  and  enraged 
Luther  seized  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
kingdoms  as  a  blunt  instrument  against  the 
peasants.  This  view  is  expressed  by  James1 
Mackinnon.  Their  social  protest  was/ 
blindly  equated  by  Luther  with  Reforma-i  tS 
tion  radicalism  in  the  manner  of  violent; 
fanatics  such  as  Thomas  Miintzer.  The 
consequences  were  profound.  The  peasantry 
was  confirmed  in  subjugation  to  the  princes 
who  went  further  into  conservative  alliance 
with  Luther.  Germany  was  speeded  along 
theroad  to  territorial  absolutism. 

Tn  the  writing  of  R.  H.  Murray,  the 
problem  of  Luther  and  the  peasants  is 
shifted  into  the  arena  of  political  analysis. 

Here  Luther  is  treated  as  a  political  theorist 
as  well  as  a  theologian.  He  substituted 
secular  authority  for  ecclesiastical,  but  he 
also  introduced  the  fateful  doctrine  of  indi-  j 
vidual  freedom.  This  new  understanding 
of  man  released  enormous  energies  that 
were  creative  but  also  revolutionary.  Faced  .y 
in  the  revolt  with  a  dilemma,  the  real  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  very  paradox, 'Tuther  re¬ 
sorted  to  lay  authority,  the  princes. 

The  peasants  and  Luther  in  a  wholly 
different  long-range  significance  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  Friedrich  Engels.  In  his  writing 
appears  that  peculiar  disregard  of  the  his¬ 
torical  method  which  distinguishes  Marxist 
historical  writing:  the  rigid  categories  of 
social  classes  derived  from  the  nineteenth 
century  and  imposed  upon  the  sixteenth, 
the  axiom,  never  critically  examined,  that 
historical  causation  is  wholly  material,  the 
reflex  judgments  upon  the  meaning  of 
men’s  actions  —  withal  the  full  play  of  a  pre¬ 
conceived  grand  design  for  human  history. 
Events  merely  give  it  substance  and  disclose 
it  to  men. 

Historical  language  is  abandoned  alto- 
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gether  in  the  writing  of  Ernest  Troeltsch 
for  the  generalized  theoretical  language  of 
a  person  not  cataloguing  events  but  imput¬ 
ing  a  system.  His  huge  exposition  of  social 
doctrines  in  Christianity  starts  from  the 
fundamental  conception  that  there  are  two 
basic  types  of  Christian  organization,  the 
universal  type  and  the  sect  type.  After  con¬ 
cluding  that  Lutheranism  is  an  order  of 
the  universal  type,  as  is  Catholicism,  his 
major  subsequent  task  was  to  distinguish 
the  points  separating  the  two.  With  regard 
to  Luther’s  social  teachings  he  discovered 
that  the  universal  sacerdotal  authority  of 
his  opponents  was  translated  by  Luther 
into  territorial  governmental  authority.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  converted  the  church 
into  an  entirely  spiritual,  nonvisible  author¬ 
ity.  Then  this  quality  could  be  injected 
into  whatever  organizational  entity  of  the 
secular  state  constituted  the  visible  church. 
In  such  a  context  as  this,  Troeltsch  con¬ 
cluded,  obedience  is  fulfillment  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Will  and  humble  service  in  one’s 
calling  is  externalized  Divine  Love. 

Troeltsch’s  authority  may  be  judged 
more  weighty  than  worthy  in  the  view  of 
many  other  analysts  of  Luther.  Karl  Holl, 
of  approximately  the  same  generation  as 
Troeltsch,  stood  on  clearly  opposite  ground. 
Lor  him  the  contribution  of  Luther  to  the 
life  of  the  world  was,  indeed,  to  sanction 
the  state  with  an  independent  and  divine 
reason  for  being,  yet  to  place  clear  and  firm 
limitations  upon  it.  Thus  optimisticallv  de¬ 
rived,  the  state  becomes  the  agent  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  progressive  factors  within  educa¬ 
tion,  public  health  and  welfare,  civil  safety, 
and  comfort.  Luther  in  general  contributed 
greatly  to  the  pilgrimage  of  western  civili¬ 
zation  toward  the  modern  understanding 
and  exercise  of  freedom. 

George  W.  Lorell  founds  his  criticism  of 
social  theorists  such  as  Troeltsch  on  their 
predilection  for  theorizing  about  Luther 
rather  than  examining  him.  Lrom  his  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  Luther’s  social  ethics,  he  de¬ 
rives  four  key  principles:  (1)  Methodo¬ 
logical,  in  which  the  operating  method  of 
Christian  ethics  is  found  in  the  dynamic 
love  relationship  directly  binding  God  and 
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man;  (2)  Ethical,  in  which  justification, 
because  it  determines  Christian  people,  is 
the  basis  of  Christian  ethics;  that  is,  from 
justification  by  faith  arises  faith  active  in 
love;  (3)  Practical,  in  which  the  individual 
Christian  makes  his  faith  active  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  with  love  the  various  requirements 
levied  upon  him  by  the  divinely  estab¬ 
lished  but  mutable  secular  order;  and  (4) 
Limiting,  in  which  Luther’s  social  conser¬ 
vatism  is  illuminated  by  his  eschatology. 
In  conclusion,  Lorell  insists  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  free  Luther  and  his  ethic  from 
direct  identification  with  any  temporal,  his¬ 
torical  effort  by  men  to  work  consequences 
in  society.  Luther’s  special  competence  was 
and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  purely 
spiritual. 

In  the  concluding  selection,  Lranz  Lau 
urges  the  need  to  reexamine  a  primary  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  from  the  Peasants’  Revolt, 
one  held  to  have  great  meaning  for  Luther, 
the  Reformation,  and  Germany.  Calling 
attention  back  to  the  original  problem,  he 
shows  cause  to  doubt  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  Reformer’s  role  in  the  revolt,  Lutheran¬ 
ism  as  a  socially  based  movement  was 
finished. 

If  Luther’s  orientation  in  the  Peasants’! 
Revolt  was  wholly  spiritual,  it  also  is  dis-j 
tressingly  intangible  in  terms  of  temporal  \ 
historical  events.  The  eagerness  of  the  Ger-  J 
man  peasants  to  embrape  the  Lutheran 
movement  makes  it  clear  that  in  some  man¬ 
ner  they  identified  their  protests  with  the 
protest  of  Luther  and  their  efforts  for  re¬ 
form  with  those  undertaken  by  him.  Less 
clear  to  them  was  the  necessary,  fundamen¬ 
tal  opposition  Luther  would  voice  to  their 
rebellious  tumult.  ^Less  certain  still  to  the 
historian  are  the  immediate  impact  and 
long-range  implications  of  the  Peasants’  Re¬ 
volt  for  Luther,  for  the  Reformation,  and 
for  European  history.  Luther’s  position  and 
statements  are  fully  consistent  with  the 
social-political  theory  that  he  held.  Tlie 
Lutheran  movement  after  1525  increasingly 
shaped  its  advances  and  influences  within 
and  according  to  the  political  dynamics  of 
the  day  as  enacted  by  the  princes. 

But  if,  as  Lranz  Lau  insists,  reformation 
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at  the  popular,  congregational  level  did  not, 
as  an  outgrowth  of  Luther’s  role,  collapse 
throughout  Germany  following  the  collapse 
of  the  Peasants’  Revolt,  then  the  problem 
of  authority  in  the  Reformation  is  hardly 
made  more  clear.  To  throw  into  possible 
question  one  of  the  widely  subscribed  his¬ 
torical  judgments  upon  the  revolt  is  to  point 
again  to  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
whole  afFair:  It  exists,  like  Luther’s  Chris¬ 
tian,  in  two  worlds.  As  George  W.  Forell 
shows,  Luther’s  social  ethic  operates  upon 
man  anteriorly  through  the  spiritual  me¬ 
dium  —  man  does  good  works  because  he  is 
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Christian.  Yet  to  understand  the  Reformer 
and  allow  him  his  special  competence  does 
not  satisfactorily  explain  the  relationship 
between  the  Reformation  and  profound  his¬ 
torical  events  of  the  day  or  historical  devel¬ 
opments  since.  To  be  sure,  the  peasants 
misunderstood  Luther.  But  may  it  not  be 
said  also  that  what  Luther  expected  of  the 
peasants  was  unrealistic?  Luther’s  social 
ethic  tells  much  about  God’s  design  for  the 
world.  But  is  the  ethic  completely  apart 
from  man’s  attempts  to  influence  or  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  design?  The  debate  over 
reformation  and  authority  continues. 
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1517 

October  30 

Posting  of  Luther’s  Ninety-five  Theses 

1519 

June  28 

Election  of  Emperor  Charles  V 

1522 

December  25 

Luther  writes  Secular  Authority:  To  What  Extent  It  Should 
Be  Obeyed 

1523 

March 

First  printing  of  Secular  Authority 

May  26 

*Forchheim  (first  rebellion) 

1524 

August  19 

*Miihlhausen  (Thomas  Miintzer) 

1525 

February  9 

Negotiations  between  Swabian  League  and  Baltringen 
peasants 

February  24 

Battle  of  Pavia 

March  1 

Probable  date  of  compilation  of  Twelve  Articles  of 
Memmingen 

March  6/7 

Peasant  parliament  in  Memmingen.  Creation  of  the 
Christian  Union 

March  19 

Appearance  of  Twelve  Articles  in  print 

April 

Publication  of  An  Admonition  to  Peace:  A  Reply  to  the 
Twelve  Articles  of  the  Peasants  in  Swabia 

April  21 

Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg  submits  to  the  peasants 

May 

Publication  of  Against  the  Robbing  and  Murdering  Hordes 
of  Peasants 

May  5 

Death  of  Frederick  the  Wise 

May  9 

*  Tyrol 

May  15 

Battle  of  Frankenhausen 

May  27 

Execution  of  Thomas  Miintzer 

June  8 

Entry  of  the  princes  into  Wurzburg 

July  30 

Salzburg  occupied  by  army  of  Swabian  League 

November  21 

South  Tyrol  pacified 

*  Denotes  commencement  of  an  uprising. 
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The  Conflict  of  Opinion 


A  Christian  is  a  perfectly  free  lord  of  all,  subject  to  none. 

A  Christian  is  a  perfectly  dutiful  servant  of  all,  subject  to  all. 

—  Martin  Luther 

We  have  no  one  on  earth  to  thank  for  this  mischievous  rebellion,  except  you 
princes  and  lords.  .  .  .  The  sword  is  at  your  throats,  but  you  think  yourselves 
so  firm  in  the  saddle  that  no  one  can  unhorse  you.  This  false  security  and 
stubborn  perversity  will  break  your  necks,  as  you  will  discover.  I  have  often 
told  vou  before  to  beware  of  the  saying  in  Psalm  cvi,  Effundit  contemptum 
super  principes,  “He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes.”  You  are  striving  after 
it,  and  want  to  be  smitten  over  the  head,  and  no  warning  or  exhorting  will 
help  you  avoid  it. 

—  Martin  Luther 

The  fact  that  the  rulers  are  wicked  and  unjust  does  not  excuse  tumult  and 
rebellion,  for  to  punish  wickedness  does  not  belong  to  everybody,  but  to  the 
worldly  rulers  who  bear  the  sword. 

—  Martin  Luther 

I  believe  there  is  no  longer  a  single  devil  in  hell.  They  have  all  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  peasants. 

—  Martin  Luther 

When  once  it  had  become  a  settled  fact  that  for  centuries  past  the  nation  had 
been  purposely  misled  and  preyed  upon  by  its  spiritual  rulers,  it  was  but  a 
slight  step  further  to  discovering  that  the  whole  fabric  of  secular  government 
also,  closely  bound  up  as  it  then  was  with  spiritual  rule,  was  contrived  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  fleecing  the  lower  orders,  and  that  divine  justice  demanded 
its  complete  overthrow. 

—  Johannes  Janssen 

Luther  has  clearly  lost  his  head,  if  not  his  courage,  in  the  face  of  a  situation 
which  was  indeed  terrible  enough,  but  which  his  wild  effusion,  by  giving 
scope  to  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  could  only  make  still  more  terrible.  .  .  . 

Luther’s  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  insurgents  was  destined  to  receive  an  early 
quenching.  The  princes  were  preparing  to  take  a  terrible  vengeance  in  the 
spirit  of  their  spiritual  mentor. 

—  James  Mackinnon 

At  bottom,  the  Reformation  is  the  concession  of  an  equal  share  for  all  in  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  Christian  existence.  Now  if  the  struggle  for  freedom 
from  subordination  was  overall  at  hand,  so  was  there  none  the  less  no  class  so 
oppressed  as  the  peasants  and  so  without  some  manner  of  sufficient  share  in 
common  rights. 

—  Joseph  Lortz 
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The  Conflict  of  Opinion 

The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  was  fraught  with  weighty 
consequences  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  with  almost  weightier  conse¬ 
quences  in  its  influences  on  Rousseau,  and  thereby  on  the  French  Revolution, 
in  the  eighteenth.  Man  emerged  from  his  position  as  a  mere  member  of  the 
Church  or  the  State,  and  acquired  an  individuality  of  his  own.  In  his  emer¬ 
gence  Luther  occupies  no  mean  place. 

—  R.  H.  Murray 

The  implication  of  the  new  principles  became  apparent  first  of  all  and  most 
notably  over  against  the  state.  In  their  encounter  with  it  two  effects  resulted: 
on  the  one  hand,  a  deepening  of  the  theory  of  the  state;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  definite  limitation  of  its  powers. 

—  Karl  Holl 

It  does  justice  neither  to  Luther  nor  to  history  to  deal  with  the  Reformation 
as  if  it  were  some  metaphysical  prime  mover  that  can  be  used  to  explain  the 
economic  and  political  problems  of  our  age.  Luther’s  social  thought  must  be 
understood  as  an  integral  part  of  his  thinking  and  in  the  context  of  his  entire 
approach  to  life.  ...  If  Luther’s  social  ethic  is  understood  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  all  specific  answers  to  specific  social 
problems  of  his  time  become  relatively  unimportant.  They  are  primarily  of 
historical  rather  than  theological  significance. 

—  George  W.  Forell 
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THE  GERMANIC  conception  of  the  law 
was  handed  down  the  most  intact 
among  the  German  peasantry.  To  the  Ger¬ 
mans  the  law  was  part  of  the  order  of  the 
world,  created  by  God  or  the  gods  and 
therefore  fundamentally  immutable.  Law 
was  holy  and  for  this  reason  it  was  protected 
by  the  priests,  who  opened  the  Thing1  as¬ 
semblies.  Man  could  not  alter  this  law  nor 
could  he  create  new  law  or  make  statutes; 
all  he  could  do  was  to  point  out  or  discover 
again  the  ancient  law  handed  down  by 
ancestors.  The  folk  lawbooks,  the  chief 
source  of  law  right  down  to  recent  times, 
are  testimony  to  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  German  peasant  held  fast  the  belief 
that  law  cannot  be  made  but  only  pointed 
out. 

For  the  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  there¬ 
fore  law  had  to  be  old.  And  as  long  as  it 
was  old,  it  was  good.  It  is  not  by  chance 
but  by  a  fundamental  relationship  that  the 
Old  German  word  for  law,  e,  has  the  same 
root  as  the  modern  word,  ewig  [eternal]  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Latin  word  aequus, 
which  we  translate  as  “right,”  on  the  other 
hand.  For  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  make  a 

1  Thing:  A  public  meeting  or  assembly,  especially 
a  deliberative  or  judicial  assembly,  a  legislative 
council,  a  parliament,  a  court  of  law. 


distinction  between  right  and  that  which 
is  right.  Right  and  righteous  had  the  same 
signification.  There  was  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  positive  law  and  traditional  law.  Law 
had  to  be  righteous  and  ethical  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  natural  order  of  the  world. 
Therefore  it  was  in  the  end  divine,  too. 
This  ancient  law  was  unprescriptible.  A 
thousand  years  of  injustice  could  not 
invalidate  it.  Eike  von  Repgow,2  within 
whom  the  ancient  law  was  a  living  thing, 
judged  that  bondage  derives  from  force  and 
unjust  power,  which  is  only  criminal  usage 
although  now  one  wants  to  call  it  right. 
For  freedom  had  prevailed  when  law  was 
first  established,  in  the  moment  it  was 
created.  This  law  was  superior  to  the  state. 
Neither  king  nor  prince  could  create  new 
law.  The  state  only  existed  for  and  by  the 
law,  to  realize  it.  Justice  was  the  highest 
thing  in  the  order  of  the  world.  Only  God 

2  In  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  after 
1220,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  Eike  von  Repgow,  com¬ 
posed  in  Latin  a  codification  of  the  common  law  of 
landholding  in  Saxon  lands.  This  subsequently 
was  translated  into  Middle  High  German  in  the 
course  of  the  thirteenth-century  appearance  of 
a  German  vernacular  literature.  Known  as  the 
Sachsenspiegel  (literally,  Mirror  of  the  Saxons ), 
it  represents  traditionally  the  codification  of  the 
Germanic  law  of  landholding  and  property;  hence, 
of  civil  law. 


From  Gunther  Franz,  D er  Deutsche  Bauemkrieg  (4th  ed.,  Darmstadt:  Hermann  Gentner  Verlag, 
1952),  pp.  1—3,  41—43,  80—87,  89—91.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Verlag  Dr.  Max 
Gehlen,  Bad  Homburg,  V.  D.  H.  Editor’s  translation. 
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was  above  it  while  below  it  and  subject  to 
it  were  princes  as  well  as  commoners.  Since 
right  derived  from  God,  those  who  objected 
to  this  right,  who  wanted  to  change  it,  were 
elements  of  unlawfulness  and  injustice, 
plainly  of  evil  in  the  Christian  conception 
of  Satan.  To  struggle  against  them  was  not 
a  breach  of  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
protection  of  the  law  and,  therefore,  the 
highest  moral  obligation. 

Precisely  because  medieval  law  was  not 
codified,  because  there  were  no  public  laws 
but  only  private  books  of  legal  usage,  an 
awareness  of  justice  could  sustain  itself  so 
strongly  through  the  centuries.  Certainly 
medieval  law  changed,  but  this  happened 
almost  unconsciously.  Law  has  been  com¬ 
pared  occasionally  with  the  jungle  which 
grows  and  changes  imperceptibly  and  still 
remains  the  same  old  forest  it  always  has 
been.  One  has  to  be  aware  of  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  law  if  one  wants  to  understand 
the  struggle  of  the  German  peasants.  It  was 
directed  against  the  territorial  state  which 
was  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
feudal  state.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the 
princes  aimed  to  turn  the  territories  they 
had  acquired  by  chance  through  inheritance 
and  conquest  into  a  unified  state  in  which 
the  same  law  applied  in  all  areas.  They 
wanted  to  establish  a  uniform  bureaucracy 
which  would  administer  the  country  and 
levy  justice  according  to  their  directions. 
This  aim  could  hardly  be  achieved  with  the 
ancient  German  law.  It  was  not  codified 
but  written  down  in  every  town  and  in 
every  village  in  a  particular  lawbook.  Each 
differed  from  the  other  in  a  thousand  ways 
because  of  tradition.  It  could  not  be  unified 
easily.  Roman  law  therefore  recommended 
itself  all  the  more  to  the  princes.  Its  funda¬ 
mentals  had  been  fixed  for  a  millennium. 
It  alone  was  taught  at  the  universities.  It 
had  only  to  be  introduced  and  there  was  a 
lawbook  for  the  whole  state.  The  learned 
officials,  fresh  from  the  universities  they 
had  attended,  often  in  Italy,  became  the 
advocates  of  this  foreign  law.  On  the  basis 
of  this  new  law  they  now  issued  ordinances 
and  decrees  which  sought  to  regulate  all 


questions  of  law  and  daily  life  for  the  terri¬ 
tory  uniformly.  For  the  peasants  this  law 
was  not  only  a  foreign  law,  written  in  a 
foreign  language  which  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  it  was  for  them  essentially  unlawful¬ 
ness,  injustice.  To  revolt  against  the  Roman 
law  and  against  the  modern  territorial  state, 
to  defend  their  old  ancient  rights  and  tradi- 
tions,  to  fight  for  their  traditional  local  self- 
government  was  not  to  be  rebels,  they  felt, 
but  to  be  champions  of  the  law.  It  was  the 
state  that  was  the  revolutionary  and  the 
transgressor  of  the  law,  not  they. 

*  *  * 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  DIVINE  LAW 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  struggle  for  the  ancient  law  had  ex¬ 
tended  over  ever  larger  areas.  Between  1513 
and  1515,  almost  at  the  same  time,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Inner  Austria  and  Wiirttemberg  had 
rebelled.  For  the  first  time,  subjects  of 
whole  territories  had  joined  for  action.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  step  from  these 
rebellions  to  the  Peasants’  Revolt.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  think  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt 
without  thinking  of  the  preparations  by 
these  ancient-right  rebellions.  All  the  de¬ 
mands  which  were  made  there  turned  up 
again  in  1525.  Nevertheless,  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt  cannot  be  explained  by  the  demand 
for  ancient  law  alone. 

In  referring  to  the  divine  law  besides  the 
ancient  law,  the  Carinthian  and  Wiirttem- 
bergian  peasants  in  1514  and  1515  were 
still  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
law  in  its  essence  was  at  the  same  time  di¬ 
vine.  It  was  natural  and  righteous,  created 
by  God  himself.  However,  in  addition  to 
these  uprisings  there  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  another  group  of  disturbances 
which  were  based  exclusively  on  considera¬ 
tions  of  divine  law.  The  peasants,  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  divine  law,  did  not  want  merely 
to  restore  a  damaged  legal  order.  If  the 
divine  law  was  as  old  as  the  belief  in  a  just 
God  whose  will,  regulating  and  adjusting, 
stands  above  the  world  and  man,  then  it 
was  absolutely  obligatory  and  final  for  every 
person.  And  it  is  reasonable  that  one  would 
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search  for  criteria  to  recognize  this  law. 
Naturally  these  offered  themselves  after 
Christianization  in  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Bible.  For  example,  the  glossary  to  the 
Sachsens-piegel  says  that  natural  law  is 
called  both  natural  and  spiritual  (the  same 
in  that  context  as  divine  law),  because  it 
appears  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  But  later  on  Wycliffe,  whose  doctrines 
decisively  influenced  the  English  peasants’ 
rebellion  of  1381,  set  the  lex  dei,  the  divine 
law,  as  the  determining  criterion  for  the 
temporal  life  in  the  sentence:  “Nullum 
est  civile  dominium,  nisi  iustitia  evangelica 
sit  fundatum.’’3  For  him  the  Bible  was  the 
basis  of  divine  law.  According  to  him  all 
human  claims  to  worldly  authority  could 
only  be  justified  as  long  as  the  claimant  was 
in  harmony  with  divine  law.  The  behavior 
of  man  became  the  criterion  for  his  right  to 
rule.  The  evaluation  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Maintaining  and  misunder¬ 
standing  Wycliffe’s  doctrines,  the  English 
peasant  made  the  divine  law  the  measure 
for  the  political  and  economic  order  as  well 
as  for  the  ecclesiastical  order.  All  law  had 
to  be  examined  for  its  basis  in  the  Bible. 
By  this,  divine  law,  which  seemed  to  be 
written  in  the  stars  or  rooted  in  the  breast 
of  man,  became  a  written  law  that  could  be 
examined  at  all  times.  This  coincided  with 
the  belief  of  the  peasants  in  that  “which  is 
written.’’  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  those  who 
believed  in  this  law  wanted  to  create,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  existing  conditions,  a  new, 
ideal  rule  of  law  which  was  founded  basic¬ 
ally  on  the  Bible.  And  they  felt  in  them¬ 
selves  the  obligation  (quoting  Hus)  “to 
buckle  on  swords  and  keep  themselves 
ready”  to  realize  the  law  of  God,  even  if  it 
had  to  be  by  force. 

The  struggle  for  the  ancient  law  neces¬ 
sarily  had  to  be  restricted  to  the  lands  of 
single  rulers,  oftentimes  very  small.  An 
alliance  between  the  subjects  of  different 
rulers  was  possible  only  if  the  laws  in  the 
different  territories  were  the  same.  The 
struggle  for  the  divine  law  appealed  to  the 

3  “There  is  no  civil  domain  unless  it  be  founded 
upon  gospel  justification.” 


whole  peasantry  without  regard  for  fron¬ 
tiers.  Its  aim  was  a  general  liberation  for 
all  peasants.  The  struggles  for  the  ancient 
law  were  almost  always  spontaneously  aris¬ 
ing  mass  movements  which  were  joined  by 
the  whole  peasantry  of  a  territory  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  It  was  not  represented 
by  single  leaders  or  conspirators  but  by  the 
whole  impersonal  community.  Therefore 
the  authorities  were  always  surprised  by  an 
outbreak  of  revolt.  After  lengthy  and  often 
dangerous  fights  the  revolts  ended,  usually 
not  by  subjugation  of  the  rebels  but  by 
arbitration  of  impartial  judges  and  after  a 
formal  conclusion  of  peace,  in  which  the 
justified  claims  of  the  peasants  were 
acknowledged. 

The  struggle  for  divine  law,  however, 
was  carried  out  in  conspiracies  in  which 
only  a  small,  dedicated  segment  of  the 
peasantry  took  part.  These  secret  societies 
needed  months  of  preparation  for  a  rebel¬ 
lion.  There  usually  were  traitors  who  be¬ 
trayed  the  common  cause  before  the  rebel¬ 
lion  had  started  and  made  possible  its  cruel 
suppression.  Even  today  it  is  still  possible 
to  identify  the  leaders  and  most  of  the 
members  of  these  divine-law  struggles  in  the 
documents,  while  hardly  any  of  the  fighters 
for  the  ancient  law  are  known. 

Not  only  in  their  aims  but  in  their  struc¬ 
ture  too,  both  these  groups  in  which,  toward 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tradition  developed  in  the  German 
peasantry,  differed  distinctly  from  each 
other. 

*  *  * 

BEFORE  THE  STORM 

In  the  years  1513-1517,  the  last  years  be¬ 
fore  Luther’s  initial  appearance,  an  unprece¬ 
dented  wave  of  rebellions  swept  through 
the  whole  of  Upper  Germany  from  the 
Hungarian-Turkish  frontier  to  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  from  Switzerland  to  Franconia. 
One  rebellion  followed  the  other.  The  re¬ 
bellions  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  con¬ 
fined  almost  without  exception  to  parts  of 
some  smaller  estates.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  inhabitants  of  whole  regions 
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joined  together  for  collective  action.  There 
was  talk  about  a  Swiss  peasants’  war  and 
an  Inner-Austrian  peasants’  war.  The  peas¬ 
ants  of  Wurttemberg  and  their  neighbors 
rebelled  under  the  standard  of  the  “Poor 
Conrad";  Joss  Fritz  tried  twice  to  realize  the 
ideas  of  the  Bundschuh,  first  in  the  Breisgau 
and  then  in  the  whole  Upper  Rhine  Valley. 

All  the  claims  which  were  voiced  seven 
vears  later  in  the  German  Peasants’  Revolt 
already  can  be  found  in  these  rebellions. 
But  they  were  not  yet  fused  together  into  a 
uniform  program.  The  two  sides  out  of 
which  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
German  peasantry  had  developed  during 
the  previous  centuries  could  still  be  seen 
distinctly. 

Again  and  again  some  referred  to  the 
ancient  law  and  tradition  in  opposing  the 
politics  of  the  feudal  princes  who  wanted 
to  develop  a  uniformly  administered  terri¬ 
tory  out  of  the  widely  scattered  feudal 
states.  They  believed  that  they  could  save 
their  local  self-government  and  repel  the 
increased  demands  of  their  princes,  only  by 
clinging  obstinately  and  stubbornly  to  their 
traditional  customs  and  rights.  They  turned 
against  sovereignty  especially  in  those  in¬ 
stances  where  it  was  based  only  on  the 
power  to  exercise  justice  over  them.  They 
complained  about  serfdom  and  the  feudal 
system  onlv  when  these  ties  were  used  for 
the  development  of  sovereignty  over  them, 
as  for  example  in  Kempten.  Even  then  they 
did  not  ask  for  a  complete  abolition  of  serf¬ 
dom  or  dues.  They  turned  only  against  the 
illegal  suppression  of  free  men  and  bonds¬ 
men  into  serfdom,  against  the  unlawful 
diminution  of  their  property  rights  and 
against  increases  in  their  feudal  dues.  They 
protested  hotly  about  the  encroachment 
upon  use  of  the  commons  by  the  territorial 
and  judicial  lords  who  claimed  possession 
of  the  commons  and  forests  and  even  en¬ 
croached  upon  a  peasant’s  disposal  of  his 
own  forests  and  pastures.  The  peasants  de¬ 
manded  unrestricted  use  of  meadows  and 
woods  and  free  hunting  and  fishing,  as  they 
had  enjoyed  them  traditionally. 

Towards  the  state  the  peasants  com¬ 
plained  about  the  new  taxes  and  duties, 


especially  the  indirect  taxes  on  beverages, 
meat,  and  other  foods  —  taxing  life’s  essen¬ 
tials.  They  objected  to  the  new  govern¬ 
mental  regulations  which  tried  to  control 
certain  legal  problems  —  for  example,  the 
right  of  succession  —  without  regard  for 
local  tradition  and  in  a  uniform  way  for  the 
whole  territory.  They  turned  against  in¬ 
fringements  upon  manorial  justice,  against 
wilful  imprisonment  and  increases  of  fines. 
They  disliked  the  magistrates  trained  in 
Roman  law  who  sat  in  the  chancelleries  of 
the  princes  and  judged  according  to  a  law 
which  was  foreign  and  incomprehensible  to 
the  peasants.  They  demanded  to  choose 
for  themselves  their  officials,  magistrates, 
bailiffs,  and  sheriffs.  No  longer  were  these 
to  be  appointed  by  the  princes. 

How  far  the  peasants  could  push  forward 
in  their  struggle  for  autonomy  based  on  the 
ancient  law  became  evident  not  only  in  the 
Swiss  rebellion  and  the  Appenzell  war  but 
also  in  the  uprising  in  Carinthia  in  1478. 
The  Carinthian  peasants  demanded  the 
power  to  control  the  laws  of  taxation.  They 
replaced  all  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  with  new  ones  occupied  only  by 
themselves.  They  even  demanded  that  the 
priests  be  chosen  by  the  community,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  concept  in  local  self-government 
that  the  priest  belonged  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Here  for  the  first  time  this  most 
important  Reformation  demand  arose,  the 
only  time  that  it  occurs  at  all  before  1525. 
The  aim  of  the  Carinthian  rebels  was  a 
peasant  state  in  which  the  free  peasant, 
equal  before  the  law  to  all  other  classes,  had 
only  one  overlord  over  him,  the  Emperor. 
This  was  a  program  which  was  taken  up  in 
the  Peasants’  Revolt  by  far-sighted  political 
minds  in  Franconia  and  Tyrol. 

The  rebels  who  conspired  under  the 
Bundschuh  to  fight  for  the  divine  law  had 
for  the  most  part  the  same  concerns  as 
those  who  conspired  to  fight  for  the  ancient 
law.  They  too  complained  about  the  unjust 
taxes  and  duties,  about  encroachment  upon 
manorial  justice  by  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
and  the  Rottweil  Court,  or  about  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  commons.  But  the  Bund¬ 
schuh  confederates  did  not  intend  to  remove 
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only  the  innovations  arising  within  the  life 
of  the  past  generation  and,  for  the  rest,  to 
leave  the  political  and  social  conditions  un¬ 
changed:  They  wanted  to  create  an  ideal 
state  which  was  not  built  upon  tradition 
but  upon  divine  justice.  Therefore  they  de¬ 
manded  abolition  of  bondage  sin'ce  God  had 
created  all  men  free,  and  they  claimed  rights 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  of  water  and  pas¬ 
ture,  since  God  had  made  these  for  every¬ 
body.  Whether  these  rights  had  been  pos¬ 
sessed  formerly  by  the  peasants  or  not  was 
not  significant  for  the  Bundschuh  confed¬ 
erates. 

The  structure  of  government  which  Joss 
Fritz  had  in  mind  did  not  differ  much  from 
the  plan  in  Carinthia.  He  wanted  to  restrict 
dues  to  the  state.  A  four-penny  tax  should 
compensate  for  all  claims  in  taxes,  duties 
and  excises.  Beyond  that,  dues  should  be 
paid  only  to  the  landlord.  Territorial  princes 
would  disappear.  Like  the  Carinthians, 
the  Bundschuh  confederates  wanted  to 
acknowledge  only  one  lord,  the  Emperor, 
over  themselves.  He  should  reign  as  the 
emperor  of  the  people. 

Ecclesiastical  questions  were  of  no  im¬ 
portance  in  the  rebellions  for  the  ancient 
law.  The  Carinthians  demanded  the  free 
choice  of  priests  only  for  political  reasons. 
For  the  Bundschuh,  ecclesiastical  matters 
were  equivalent  to  secular  ones.  Joss  Fritz 
wanted  to  eliminate  the  secular  power  of 
the  church  and  wanted  to  destroy  the 
monasteries.  Every  clergyman  should  have 
only  one  living.  Surplus  income  from  liv¬ 
ings  should  be  used  for  the  common  good. 
The  uprising  of  the  “Piper  of  Niklashausen” 
went  even  so  far  as  to  declare  that  dues  and 
tithes  were  simply  alms  which  were  not  to 
be  demanded  as  dues.  These  claims  antici¬ 
pate  the  second  of  the  Twelve  Articles, 
which  settled  the  questions  of  tithes  and 
salaries  of  priests.  Another  claim  which  also 
turned  up  in  the  Peasants’  Revolt  was  al¬ 
ready  known  in  the  Bundschuh  movement: 
To  take  interest,  which  was  not  allowed 
according  either  to  divine  law  or  canon  law, 
would  be  forbidden.  A  rate  of  five  percent 
should  be  paid,  not  as  interest  but  as  amor¬ 
tization. 


But  in  spite  of  all  the  similarities  in  their 
claims,  ancient  law  and  divine  law  move¬ 
ments  remained  separated  up  to  1523.  They 
were  separated  geographically.  The  Bund¬ 
schuh  movement  was  restricted  to  the  area 
of  the  Uppen  Rhine,  where  ancient-law  re¬ 
bellions  were  particularly  few  in  number. 
These  were  centered  in  Switzerland,  Upper 
Swabia,  Wurttemberg  and  Austria,  that  is, 
in  the  Alps  and  surrounding  regions.  They 
differed  as  ever  in  the  manner  of  their  struc¬ 
ture  and  propaganda.  It  is  all  the  more 
important,  then,  that  between  the  years 
1513  and  1515  particularly,  the  first  con¬ 
tacts  were  established  between  the  two 
movements.  In  Wurttemberg  the  “Poor 
Conrad’’  movement  threatened  to  change 
from  its  origin  in  the  ancient  law  into  a 
Bundschuh  movement.  Already  the  slogan 
of  “divine  justice”  appeared  in  this  instance 
and  the  peasants  of  Carinthia  also  cried  it 
in  1515.  The  “Poor  Conrad”  uprising  in 
Biihl  adopted  in  its  articles  the  claim  to  a 
general  lowering  of  dues.  Up  to  then  this 
was  known  only  to  the  Bundschuh  move¬ 
ment  and  had  no  basis  in  the  ancient  law. 
In  South  Tyrol  the  Bundschuh  standard 
was  hoisted.  The  men  of  Solothum,  too, 
demanded  the  abolition  of  serfdom  like  the 
Bundschuh  confederates,  although  without 
referring  to  the  divine  law.  Especially  in 
Switzerland  the  demands  of  the  peasants 
for  common  relief  from  feudal  obligations 
or  for  abolition  of  particularly  unpopular 
dues  became  stronger  and  stronger,  even 
if  these  dues  were  based  on  the  law.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  yet  refer  to  the  divine 
law  but  only  to  good  sense.  But  these  de¬ 
mands  could  only  gain  real  impetus  from 
the  divine  law.  Thus  the  Bundschuh  move¬ 
ment  spread  ever  farther  and  it  seemed  to 
be  only  a  question  of  time  until,  radiating 
outward  from  its  starting  point  in  the  Upper 
Rhine  region,  it  would  succeed  in  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  whole  German  peasantry.  It 
is  almost  amazing  that  another  seven  years 
passed  in  relative  peace  before  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt  started. 

The  agitation  of  these  years  was  all  the 
more  dangerous  since  it  was  not  restricted 
to  the  peasantry.  Just  at  this  time  it  seized 
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the  nobility  and  the  cities  on  a  large  scale. 
There  had  long  since  been  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  revolutionary  elements  of  these 
three  classes.  The  men  of  Appenzell  stood 
in  close  affiliation  with  the  burghers  of  St. 
Gallen,  as  did  the  peasants  of  the  Kempten 
area  with  the  citizens  of  Kempten.  Towns¬ 
people  and  peasants  turned  with  equal  force 
against  the  attempts  of  the  abbots  to 
increase  their  territorial  sovereignty.  The 
Bundschuh  movement,  too,  always  had 
some  supporters  in  the  cities.  In  1 493, 
Hans  Ullmann,  former  mayor  of  Schlett- 
stadt,  was  the  leader.  In  1502  and  1513 
burghers  of  Bruchsal  and  Freiburg  were 
among  the  conspirators.  In  1517  the  Bund¬ 
schuh  movement,  its  structure  revealing  it 
was  no  longer  purely  a  rural  movement, 
seems  to  have  attracted  the  discontented 
segments  of  the  townspeople  as  well  as 
those  of  the  countryside.  The  “Poor  Con¬ 
rad’’  movement,  too,  had  a  strong  bourgeois 
touch.  It  was  a  rebellion  of  the  common 
man  in  town  and  country  against  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  Occasionally,  a  revolt  was  even 
carried  from  the  town  into  the  country¬ 
side.  .  .  . 

As  well  as  with  the  townsmen,  the  peas¬ 
ants  had  a  long  and  close  relationship  with 
the  nobles.  A  certain  Count  of  Werdenberg 
had  joined  the  men  of  Appenzell.  Noble¬ 
men  of  Franconia  led  the  bands  of  the 
“Piper  of  Niklashausen”  at  Wurzburg. 
Noble  proselytizers  worked  for  the  Bund¬ 
schuh  movement  in  1502  and  1517.  A 
nobleman  put  a  field  gun  at  the  disposal  of 
Carinthian  peasants  in  1515.  But  their 
numbers  always  were  very  few  and  their 
motives  hardly  can  be  understood  today. 
We  know  that  the  Count  of  Werdenberg 
was  driven  to  the  camp  of  the  peasants  by 
his  hatred  for  Austria,  by  whom  he  had 
been  impoverished.  The  others  may  have 
been  motivated  by  religious  or  revolutionary 
enthusiasm.  They  could  not  influence  the 
overall  relationship  between  nobles  and 
peasants.  The  peasants’  revolts  were  often 
directed  against  the  nobility.  The  Bund¬ 
schuh  movement  declared  that  it  could  no 
longer  exist  with  the  nobles  and  therefore 


it  wanted  to  drive  them  out.  The  peasants 
of  Inner  Austria  asked  the  Emperor  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  despotism  of  the  nobles. 
They  burned  castles  and  killed  the  lords 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  In  Upper  Ger¬ 
many,  there  is  evidence  of  numerous  re¬ 
bellions  against  nobles  and  imperial  free 
knights. 

The  nobility  took  its  revenge  by  popu¬ 
larizing  viciously  satirical  ballads  just  at 
this  time  such  as  the  infamous  Instructions 
to  a  Nobleman  in  which  the  young  lord  is 
admonished  to  attack  the  peasant  in  the 
forest,  to  requisition  his  horse  and  to  seize 
his  possessions  zestfully  and  without  hesi¬ 
tation. 

Nonetheless  the  nobles  still  shared  an 
enemy  in  common  with  the  peasants:  the 
territorial  princes.  For  they  tried  to  restrict 
the  liberties  of  the  knights  just  as  they  re¬ 
stricted  local  autonomy.  Therefore  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  knights  from  the  late  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries  conform  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  articles  of  the  peas¬ 
ants.  The  knights  complained,  too,  about 
expansion  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
territorial  princes  which  unduly  restricted 
their  own  judicial  rights.  They  complained 
about  the  “subtlety  of  the  learned  gentle¬ 
men”  in  the  chancelleries,  who  had  no  idea 
of  the  concerns  of  the  nobles.  They  turned 
against  the  attempts  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
to  exercise  judgment  over  worldly  matters. 
Like  the  peasants,  the  nobles  complained 
about  the  restrictions  of  their  rights  in  for¬ 
est  and  pasture,  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
about  the  increase  in  taxes  and  dues.  They 
too  referred  to  the  old  traditions  and  old 
liberties.  Like  the  peasants,  they  feared  be¬ 
ing  turned  into  bondsmen  of  the  territorial 
princes.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  three  great  classes  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  found  themselves  in  a  general,  steadily 
growing  agitation  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Still  the  rebellions  of  the 
nobles,  townspeople  and  peasants  occurred 
independently  of  each  other  although  they 
had  common  roots.  Generally,  they  were 
still  restricted  to  the  social  and  political 
spheres.  Hatred  against  the  clergy  and 
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church,  if  it  was  expressed,  was  rooted  in 
social  and  political  causes  as  well  and  not 
in  an  anti-Roman  way  of  thinking.  Even 
the  Bundschuh  movement  held  fast  to  the 
traditional  religious  forms.  The  Bundschuh 
standard  showed  not  only  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  John  besides  the  crucifix,  but  the 
papal  tiara  as  well.  Joss  Fritz  expressly 
recognized  the  Pope  besides  the  Emperor 
as  his  overlord.  Yet  the  slogan  of  “divine 
justice”  did  not  originate  in  Rome.  It  had 
come  from  Wycliffe  to  the  Hussites  and 
had  been  taken  up  again  by  the  unknown 
author  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund.  It  had  reached  Joss  Fritz  by 
this  route.  Now  the  slogan  became  the 
bridge  to  the  great  intellectual  movement 
which  concerned  itself  so  directly  with  the 
common  man  as  none  other  before  or  after 
—  the  Reformation. 

The  monk  of  Wittenberg  who  posted 
ninety-five  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Castle 
Church  in  Wittenberg  on  the  31st  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1517,  just  when  the  last  great  wave  of 
rural  disturbances  had  subsided,  was  not 
concerned  with  the  social  or  political  move¬ 
ment,  but  solely  with  his  personal  relation¬ 
ship  to  God  and  with  justification  by  faith. 
He  vehemently  opposed  all  attempts  to 
reform  the  existing  legal  and  economic 
order  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible  or  to  set  the 
Bible  as  a  standard  for  worldly  life.  Only 
“to  teach  faith  and  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”  was  to  be  the  task  of  the  Bible. 
Even  when  forced  during  the  course  of  the 
Reformation  to  concern  himself  with  social 
questions  by  the  resistance  of  the  church 
and  the  worldly  authorities,  Luther  re¬ 
stricted  himself,  as  in  his  great  reforming 
treatise,  Address  to  the  Christian  Nohility 
of  the  German  Nation,  to  the  treating  of 
“spiritual  weaknesses.”  Luther  had  no 
direct  feeling  for  the  economic  needs  and 
political  demands  of  the  common  man.  For 
him  they  were,  like  all  earthly  inequalities, 
only  temporal  miseries  to  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  had  to  submit  without  resistance.  Every 
rebellion  seemed  un-Christian  to  him.  He 
forbade  the  serfs  to  demand  their  freedom. 
Even  the  Christian  who  was  sold  to  a  Turk 


as  a  slave  should  not  seek  escape  from  his 
new  lord. 

But  Luther  threatened  the  bishops  and 
prelates  that  their  power  would  have  to 
be  destroyed  and  hands  would  have  to  be 
washed  in  their  blood.  As  for  the  secular 
lords,  he  painted  them  an  image  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  tfommon  man.  God  wanted 
“to  put  an  end  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
ecclesiastical  gentlemen.”  They  were  not 
able  to  do  anything  but  “oppress  and  tor¬ 
ment  and  pile  excise  upon  excise  and  hike 
up  dues.”  But  now  “we  do  not  live  in  a 
world  as  before,  where  you  could  chase  and 
hunt  people  like  game.”  [But]  to  under¬ 
mine  these  [ancient  and  divine]  bases  [of 
law]  is  against  the  peasant’s  idea  of  order. 
He  does  not  know  [to  distinguish  Chris¬ 
tian]  liberty  from  the  letter  of  the  law.  So 
the  peasant  started  out  to  seek  justification 
in  the  Bible  for  all  obligations  which  op¬ 
pressed  him.  If  he  did  not  find  these  justifi¬ 
cations,  he  rejected  the  obligations.  The 
Scriptures  were  the  only  authority  upon 
which  he  could  depend,  and  which  he 
acknowledged.  Since  the  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority  had  collapsed  the  secular  authority 
went  to  pieces  for  him,  too.  Since  his 
priest’s  word  suddenly  was  no  longer  valid 
for  him,  he  stopped  believing  in  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  his  secular  masters.  Here,  too,  he 
felt  justified  and  obliged  to  follow  only  his 
conscience.  Loosed  from  the  bonds  of  the 
medieval  order  which  up  to  this  time  had 
surrounded  and  held  him,  the  peasant  had 
to  look  for  new  support.  He  found  it  in 
the  Bible  alone. 

Thus  the  principle  of  divine  justice  that 
during  the  Bundschuh  movement  had  been, 
in  spite  of  everything,  only  the  concern  of 
a  few  hundred  or  thousand  conspirators, 
became  the  slogan  which  swept  the  masses 
along.  The  desire  of  the  peasants  for  social 
renewal  became  united  in  it  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  thinking  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
striving  for  a  new  order.  Divine  justice,  in 
its  Protestant  interpretation,  became  the 
bridge  over  which  the  peasants  who  had 
professed  only  ancient  law  up  to  now  found 
their  way  to  revolution. 
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No  power  in  the  Empire  could  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Only  a  strong 
Emperor  who  was  exclusively  concerned 
with  German  matters  might  have  been  able 
to  intercept  the  movement  and  direct  it  into 
legitimate  channels.  He  should  have  joined 
the  side  of  Luther  and  should  have  realized 
the  social  and  political  claims  of  the  people 
in  a  generous  program  of  reform.  Quite 
probably  even  such  an  emperor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  not  have  succeeded  in  checking 
the  multitude  of  opposing  interests.  He, 
too,  would  have  failed. 

To  the  Emperor  who  reigned  since  Maxi¬ 
milian’s  death  [Charles  V],  such  thoughts 
were  completely  foreign.  He  was  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  German  matters.  For  years  he  had 
lived  in  Spain.  Germany  was  to  him  only 
one  of  his  several  arches  of  world  power. 
He  hated  all  disturbances  which  might 
knock  out  a  keystone.  Ferdinand,  too,  who 
stayed  in  Germany  as  his  brother’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  thought  the  political  connections 
of  the  Hapsburgs  with  the  world  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  internal  German  state  of 
affairs.  The  Imperial  Regency,  which  had 
been  inaugurated  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
with  such  anticipation  of  being  the  highest 
governing  body  of  the  Empire,  had  led  only 
an  unreal  existence  in  the  distant  city  of 
Esslingen  since  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  in 
1524.  It  did  not  have  the  power  to  direct 
developments  in  any  decisive  way.  Some 
princes  recognized  clearly  the  dangers 
threatening.  But  they,  too,  let  things  run 
their  course.  At  best  they  opposed  new 
dues  and  obligations.  None  of  them  met 
the  pressures  of  his  subjects  with  a  true 
desire  for  reform. 

The  princes  in  Upper  Germany  joined 
in  the  decision  for  stubborn  reaction,  for 


counterreformation.  At  the  end  of  June 
1524  in  Ratisbon,  the  papal  legate  Cam- 
peggio,  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  Bishops 
of  Salzburg,  Trent  and  Vienna  and  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria  decided  to  enforce  the 
Edict  of  Worms  vigorously.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  the  Catholic  teach¬ 
ing  and  promised  to  support  each  other.  At 
the  same  time  at  Windsheim,  the  three 
Franconian  bishops  joined  in  similar  reso¬ 
lutions.  And  in  Leutkirch  the  bishops  of 
Constance  and  Augsburg  agreed  with  the 
counts  and  lords  of  Upper  Swabia  to  break 
by  force  every  resistance  to  the  imperial 
mandates.  The  whole  of  Upper  Germany 
was  united  in  the  struggle  against  the  new 
teachings  in  the  summer  of  1524.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  boasted  to  the  Pope,  “Daily  I  give 
unambiguous  proof  of  my  pure  faith.  Noth¬ 
ing  under  the  sun  do  I  desire  more  than 
that  such  a  despicable  people  [the  Luther¬ 
ans]  be  removed  from  my  lands.” 

In  face  of  the  unanimous  resistance  of 
the  princes,  all  hopes  of  the  men  of  the 
new  faith  were  directed  toward  the  national 
church  council  which  the  Diet  of  Nurem¬ 
berg  had  proclaimed  for  the  fall  of  1524,  to 
take  place  in  Spires.  But  this  hope,  too, 
was  ruined  by  Charles  V.  He  forbade  the 
council.  The  Imperial  Regency  gave  warn¬ 
ing  in  vain.  It  was  “to  be  feared  that  the 
common  man,  who  otherwise  is  manage¬ 
able  at  this  time  would  rise  to  riot  and 
rebellion  in  large  measure.”  With  this 
arbitrary  act,  the  Emperor,  by  ignoring  the 
lawful  decision  of  the  Diet,  had  destroyed 
the  dam  which,  at  most,  could  have 
stemmed  the  tide  of  aroused  passions.  As 
it  was,  he  himself  had  given  the  signal  for 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  So  the 
inevitable  happened. 
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f  f  Peasants’  Revolt  was  a  sundering 
from  the  establishment  that  was  social  but 
also  spiritual  and  religious.  It  was  this  es¬ 
sentially  as  a  furtherance  and  a  reformation- 
sparked  renewal  of  those  movements  from 
the  late  Middle  Ages  which  had  attempted 
arbitrarily  to  transform  the  conditions  of 
life  of  a  single  class  and  had  resisted  every¬ 
thing  that  usurped  the  ancient  law.  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  unmistakable  clipping  off  of 
putative  or  real  rights  was  tied  in  with  no¬ 
tions  and  theories  as  to  what  rights  there 
must  be  in  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
peasants.  These  became  identified  through 
certain  demands.  Overall,  then,  the  move¬ 
ments  under  discussion  were  founded 
upon  a  conservative-historical  principle  and 
a  progressive-abstract  principle.  Ancient 
rights  were  to  be  regained;  new  rights  were 
to  be  added  on.  The  ideal  of  the  equality 
of  all  men  (in  a  vastly  different  hierarchy) 
was  become  actual.  Bases  in  natural  law 
and  in  revelation,  that  is  in  the  divine 
law,  were  drawn  together  as  a  foundation. 
Bearer  of  these  desires  was  the  common 
man,  as  he  was  apostrophized  constantly  in 
the  popular  apocalyptic  literature  of  Hans 


co  J  a 

Bohm  and  related  writings,  and  in  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  enthusiasts.  Forms  expressing  the 
desires  reveal  plainly  the  degree  to  which 
medieval  life  was  nurtured  from  roots  of 
religion:  Manifold  socialistic  concepts  and 
aspirations  are  thoroughly  intertwined  with 
religion.  The  inscription  on  the  standard 
of  the  Bundschuh  demanded,  “God’s  Jus¬ 
tice  Forever.”  The  banner  showed  the  cru¬ 
cifix  with  St.  John  and  Mary;  a  kneeling 
peasant  gazed  up  at  the  cross.  The  com¬ 
patriots  in  the  confederation  were  bound 
to  obligatory  prayers  (five  “Our  Fathers” 
and  five  “Hail  Marys”).  A  decisive  thought 
was  that  common  Christian  dignity  was 
imparted  through  redemption.  Thus  the 
depressed  middle-rung  authorities  who  bore 
the  brunt,  the  lords,  should  as  true  Chris¬ 
tians  set  their  peasants  free.  Such  inter- 
twinings  of  the  Christian  and  the  worldly 
are  common  in  the  peasant  uprisings  of  the 
Reformation  period. 

"The  events  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century  require  at  the  outset  a 
bridle  on  the  too  widely  broadcast  notion 
that  communistic-economic  demands  actu¬ 
ally  stood  at  the  center.  The  uprising  peas¬ 
ant  classes  did  not  have  sufficient  interest 
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in  it.  In  a  real  sense,  a  radical  peasant  is 
quite  impossible.  In  origin,  the  peasant 
upheavals  were  and  remained  bound  to  the 
soil  and  its  wants.  This  made  a  general 
radicalism  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  safe  to  under¬ 
estimate  emergent  radicalism  too  greatly, 
nor  to  overlook  that  it  was  concerned  with 
real  and  not  merely  ancillary  economic 
alleviation.  Certainly  it  is  mistaken  to  see 
the  nucleus  of  the  struggle  in  the  conflict 
over  this  economic  minimum.  It  was  much 
more  a  matter  of  fundamental  rights  in  the 
essential  socio-political  structure. '  It  was  a 
matter  of  law  versus  arbitrary  power  and 
injustice.  But  if  the  freedom  sought  should 
be  located  around  abolition  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  tithe  (the  tithe  is  not  in  the  New 
Testament  but  is  a  Jewish  law),  then  natu¬ 
rally  that  would  be  an  economically  lucra¬ 
tive  change.  This  much  is  shown  in  the  ex¬ 
tremely  wide  and  swiftly  prepared  Twelve 
Articles  (see  below)  that  are  so  deeply 
grounded  in  religion:  Religious-social  mat¬ 
ters  did  not  hover  greatly  before  their  eyes 
as  major  objectives;  rather  they  sought  to 
advance  much  farther  and  in  morp  revolu¬ 
tionary  fashion  under  this  cover.  The  mo¬ 
ment  there  came  erection  of  the  Christian 
Union,  the  negotiations  took  to  radicalism. 
Many  wanted  to  degrade  the  authorities 
down  to  total  loss  of  power  and  would  make 
the  peasant  equal  to  the  lord. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  chief  area,  South  Ger¬ 
many,  the  will  to  succeed  without  use  of 
force  prevailed.  Not  only  did  the  Christian 
Union  inform  the  Swabian  League  of  its 
formation,  it  expressly  retreated  from  all 
use  of  force  at  the  same  time.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  counterdemands  of  the  League 
were  so  uncompromisingly  stiff  that  radical 
elements  were  able  to  succeed  in  dragging 
the  disappointed  majority  into  violence. 
Thereupon  arose  the  raw  plundering  of 
anything  with  possible  cultural  value  in 
castles  and  monasteries,  acts  that  seemed 
incomprehensible  in  their  suddenness  and 
imprinted  a  picture  of  the  peasant  revolu¬ 
tionaries  as  unreal  and  hellish.  Repeated 
here  in  the  social  realm  is  a  general  prece¬ 


dent  from  the  inner  history  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion:  That  which  until  yesterday  was  holy 
among  persons,  institutions,  and  ideals  now 
was  obnoxious  and  hateful  and  therefore 
was  to  be  thoroughly  rooted  out  and  exter¬ 
minated  with  blind  passion.  It  really  can¬ 
not  be  said  whether  among  the  peasants  this 
unchaining  of  baser  instincts  toward  un¬ 
compromising  hatred  and  a  stark  passion  for 
destroying  sacred  or  artistically  worthwhile 
objects  could  have  been  halted. 

But  this  radical  current  did  not  succeed 
in  the  homeground  of  the  uprisings.  It  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  system  much  more  in  Thuringia 
and  arose  initially  out  of  a  spiritualist- 
enthusiastic  and  economically-radical  piety. 
So  it  is  with  Thomas  Miintzer,  whose  revo¬ 
lutionary  reforms  in  Allstedt  offer  in  1523 
a  beginning  for  the  entire  convulsion.  None 
of  the  various  other  Fiihrer-figures  —  Florian 
Geyer,  the  half-honorable,  half-false  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen,  Friedrich  Weigand, 
Wendel  Hipler,  Balthasar  Hubmaier  or  the 
anarchistic  Jaklein  Rohrbach  —  attained  his 
strength  of  ideas  and  power  to  fanaticize 
the  masses. 

The  name,  Peasants’  Revolt,  covers  a 
host  of  single  incidents  down  to  the  very 
smallest,  entirely  "local  uprisings,  differing 
according  to  territory  and  idea.  "The 
peasant  groups  do  not  depict  unity  either 
internally  or  organizationally.  That  fact  re¬ 
veals  the  essence  of  the  matter:  The  masses 
of  peasants  lacked  a  clearly  held  goal.  Re¬ 
peatedly  it  was  local  grievances  which  got 
them  aroused  and  which  they  sought  to 
remove.  Nor  can  any  leader  be  discerned 
who  might  really  have  envisioned  the  whole 
and  might  have  forced  unity  upon  the 
multiple  wishes.  Not  even  Miintzer  could 
have  done  it.  So  the  prodigious,  rumbling 
strength  remained  splintered  and  easily 
made  the  bounty  of  the  better  organized, 
more  keenly  operating  lords.  The  peasants 
really  were  a  power;  to  them,  as  noted,  even 
mighty  lords  and  cities  had  to  display  an 
obliging  temper.  They  had  sufficient  weap¬ 
ons,  even  firearms;  they  possessed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  bearing  arms  and  as  experienced 
Landsknechte  knew  their  way  around 
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weapons.  To  them  so  many  castles  and 
monasteries  yielded.  Yet  they  were  put 
down  easily.  One  after  another  the  Swabian 
League  destroyed  the  individual  groups: 
the  Upper  Swabian,  the  Wiirttemberger 
and  the  Franconian  —  all  crushed  by  League 
general  Georg  Truchsess  von  Waldburg, 
“George  the  Peasant”  —  and  the  Thuringian 
and  Alsatian.  As  early  as  the  end  of  June 
the  peasants’  strength  to  resist  and,  more 
importantly,  the  will  to  resist,  was  broken. 
The  Peasants’  Revolt,  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  lasted  “scarcely  longer  than  a  quarter 
year,”  in  the  words  of  Gunther  Franz.  In 
this  conjunction,  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  the 
sporadic  convulsiveness  of  these  dispersion- 
suppression  actions.  On  May  15  and  May 
17  occurred  the  battles  of  Frankenhausen 
and  Zabern.  But  on  May  24  Freiburg 
capitulated  to  the  peasants.  Miihlhausen  in 
Thuringia  was  captured  on  the  25th  and  on 
the  27th  Miintzer  was  put  to  the  sword; 
even  so,  through  June  and  July  and  even 
in  September  and  November  1525,  bloody 
confrontations  took  place  including  even  a 
peasant  victory  (July  3  at  Schladming  in 
Stypia). 

'The  sides  of  conflict  in  this  struggle  very 
plainly  were  nobles  versus  commoners.  To 
be  sure,  the  activists  among  the  discontented 
exclusively  were  adherents  of  the  religious 
renewal.  But  among  the  nobles  no  limita¬ 
tion  according  to  old  and  new  belief  is  to  be 
substantiated.  Just  as  the  Swabian  League 
was  mixed  confessionally,  so  the  decisive 
battle  against  the  Miintzer-driven  Thurin- 
gians  was  fought  by  alliance  among  Elector 
John  and  Duke  George  of  Saxonv  and 
Landgrave  Phillip  of  Hesse. 

About  100,000  deaths  is  reliably  reported 
as  the  cost  of  the  war  in  peasant  blood.  One 
perceives  how  very  cruel,  indeed  how  pro¬ 
vocative  and  denigrating  were  the  execu¬ 
tions  prescribed  after  suppression.  Witness 
the  Bishop  of  Wurzburg  who,  accompanied 
by  his  hangman,  proceeded  through  his 
pacified  territory. 

If  in  history  onlv  the  known  tangibles 
were  important  and  onlv  those  things  were 
decisive  which  realized  success,  the  signifi¬ 


cance  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  would  receive 
short  shrift.  However,  since  anonymous 
sacrifice  always  is  the  part  of  the  strongest 
forces  of  history  and  since  tragic  miscarriage 
of  great  and  just  aspirations  is  the  opposi¬ 
tion  most  worthy  of  consideration,  the  Peas¬ 
ants’  Revolt  remains  one  of  the  great  themes 
in  German  history.  Its  significance  extends 
far  beyond  its  external  events  so  quickly 
tolcj,  and  so  brief. 

'Despite  the  want  of  larger  unity,  the  con¬ 
flicts  ought  not  to  create  the  appearance 
of  mere  disconnected  episodes.  T)ne  must 
attempt  to  become  aware  of  the  ominous 
voice  of  tfie  German  peasantry  as  the  voice 
of  a  nation  awakening  and  demanding  its 
rights.  This  voice  knowingly,  or  only  darkly 
sensing,  protested  against  a  social  stratifica¬ 
tion  with  unjust  tendencies,  against  legiti¬ 
mized  fleecing  and  suppression  of  the  com¬ 
mon  man  by  the  privileged  classes. 

A  complex,  much-entangled  dependence 
connects  the  resort  to  arms  on  the  part  of 
the  peasants  with  the  Reformation.  The 
Christian  Union  expresslv  ordered  up  the 
reformers  (Luther,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli, 
Osiander)  to  regulate  church  and  spiritual 
matters  —  an  external  but  indicative  illus¬ 
tration.  The  Thuringians  were  led  directly 
by  a  man  of  the  religious  renewal  (Mtin- 
tzer).  Again,  the  Reformation  as  a  whole 
was  a  revolution  which  broke  from  ordi¬ 
nances  and  laws  centuries  or  more  old.  As 
sufficient  legitimation  for  this  h  appealed  to 
a  doctrine  of  self-awareness.  Through  this 
and  through  preaching  the  freedom  of  the 
Christian  man,  the  reforming  teachings  en¬ 
dowed  each  revolutionary  insurrection  with 
welcome  beginnings  in  certain  funda¬ 
mentals.  Thus  the  legacy  came  out  of  the 
spiritualistic  character  of  the  church  in 
their  conception,  through  the  struggle 
against  good  works  and  the  privileges  of 
the  spiritual  class.  <"'Luther,  looked  upon 
simply  as  the  liberator,  became  the  great 
reliance  of  all,  to  whom  even  the  peasants 
naively  and  yearningly  looked  at  first.  The 
consequence:  As  he  became  the  revolution¬ 
ary  declaration  of  maturity  by  the  people  of 
the  church  over  against  the  ruling  church 
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hierarchy  so  came  he  to  escalate  the  peas¬ 
ants’  attempt  to  attain  social  self-sufficiency 
over  against  their  rulers.  At  bottom,  the 
Reformation  is  the  concession  of  an  equal 
share  for  all  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
Christian  existence.  Now  if  the  struggle 
for  freedom  from  subordination  was  overall 
at  hand,  so  was  there  nonetheless  no  class 
so  oppressed  as  the  peasants  and  so  without 
some  manner  of  sufficient  share  in  common 
rights.  What  everyone  was  talcing  up,  there¬ 
fore,  could  very  well  work  convincingly  on 
them. 

The  most  significant  single  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  connection  between  peasant  up 
heaval  and  Reformation  is  the  T welve  Arti¬ 
cles  of  the  Peasants  in  Swabia,  “the  funda¬ 
mental  and  correct  chief  articles  of  all  the 
peasants  and  of  those  subject  to  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  lords,  relating  to  these  matters  in  which 
they  feel  themselves  aggrieved.”  Here  the 
peasants’  demands  found  unified  expression 
by  sublimating  all  local  and  special  de¬ 
mands.  It  was  a  program  to  be  taken  most 
seriously,  one  which  completely  rid  itself 
of  all  radicalism,  which  extensively  recog¬ 
nized  the  peasants’  duties  toward  authority. 
In  its  demands  proffered  as  petitions  it  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  those  existing  rights  all 
too  deeply  and  intolerably  assaulted:  “Not 
that  we  would  be  wholly  free,  not  that  we 
would  have  no  authority.”  But  what  mighty 
inner  justification  is  lurking,  making  these 
demands  different:  that  the  arbitrary  power 
to  punish  be  done  away  with;  that  the  heriot 
disappear  as  there  need  no  longer  be  lament 
that  the  substance  of  widows  and  orphans 
is  shamefully  taken,  contrary  to  God  and 
honor. 

This  program  could  very  well  have  led 
toward  satisfying  peasant  pressures  in  a 
sensible  manner,  thereby  ensuring  the  as¬ 
similation  of  peasant  vigor  into  the  stability 
and  labor  of  the  nation.  It  was  essentially 
religious;  indeed,  it  found  its  origin  in  the 
Bible.  Though  illustrative  passages  were 
supplied,  their  relation  to  the  demands 
raised  up  were  in  any  event  either  nonexis:- 
tent  or  scarcely  definable.  It  was  essential 
for  outward  propaganda  as  well  as  for  inner. 


procedure  that  all  demands  appear  to  be 
consecrated  by  higher  Christian  ideas.  All 
hope  is  placed  “on  God  the  Lord  who  can 
give  to  us  equal  share,  which  no  one  else 
can."  The  common  ring  of  religious  and 
social  tones  so  strongly  at  work  back  in  the 
fifteenth  century  showed  its  strength  yet 
anprher  time. 

What  is  meant  here  by  Christianity  is 
autonomous  religious  renewal.  Each  con¬ 
gregation  should  elect  its  own  pastor  and 
could  also  dismiss  him.  “The  Pastor  thus 
chosen  should  teach  us  the  Gospel  pure  and 
simple,  without  any  addition,  doctrine  or 
ordinance  of  man,  so  that  we  might  come 
through  true  faith  to  God.”  Should  it  be, 
it  says  in  the  twelfth  article,  that  one  or 
more  articles  is  not  verified  in  the  Word  of 
God  and  if  such  be  demonstrable  on  the 
basis  of  Scripture,  then  will  they  relinquish 
it.  And  if  one  should  grant  to  them  now 
some  other  article,  so  will  it  also  be  null  and 
void  from  the  moment  that  it  should  be 
found  not  in  accordance  with  Scripture.  By 
the  same  token,  further  amendments  would 
be  put  forward  should  they  be  brought  out 
of  Scripture.  A  moving,  naive,  Utopian 
confidence! 

Recoil  came  most  strongly  through  the 
unbounded  disappointment  broached  to 
the  peasants  by  Luther.  Subsequently  the 
broader  self-sufficient  religious  bent  of  the 
peasantry  ran  either  back  to  the  old  church 
or  further  into  the  anti-Lutheran,  antieccle- 
siastical  reformers,  the  enthusiastic  sects.  It 
surely  may  not  be  doubted  that  this  took  the 
best,  most  effective  force,  contact  with  the 
authentic  base  of  the  people,  away  from  the 
Lutheran  segment  of  reform. 

How  came  Luther  to  renounce  the  peas¬ 
ants?  The  answers  arise  as  clearly  as  could 
be  desired  out  of  Luther’s  two  treatises  on 
the  theme  from  the  year  1525.  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  pamphlet  he  formulated 
a  method  for  his  attitude  which  is  without 
fault  in  the  Christian  and  (if  one  may  say 
it)  systematic  sense:  openly  yet  cautiously 
critical.  From  the  first  it  is  clear  more 
than  anything  to  Luther  that  trimming  the 
twelve  articles  with  Bible  maxims  was  not 
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taken  seriously  by  all  peasants.  “For  it  is 
not  possible  that  so  great  a  crowd  should  all 
be  true  Christians  and  have  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  a  large  part  of  them  must  be  using 
the  good  intentions^pf  the  rest  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes.”  Secondly  he  ascribed 
high  significance  to  the  affair,  because  it 
could  be  decisive  for  the  existence  of  state 
and  church,  especially  in  German  lands. 
Thirdly,  considering  God’s  menacing  anger, 
which  even  now  is  making  our  hard  heads 
soft  again,  it  is  a  matter  of  letting  the  truth 
be  spoken. 

Built  without  reserve  into  the  first  part  is 
the  theology  of  a  prophet  swiftly  sketched 
^vhich,  to  be  sure,  is  full  of  earnestness  but 
also  full  of  arbitrariness.  He  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  “princes  and  lords.”  They  (includ¬ 
ing  especially  those  who  did  not  subscribe 
to  the  new  faith)  simply  are  guilty  for  this 
uproar.  And  “it  is  not  the  peasants,  dear 
lords,  who  are  resisting  you;  it  is  God  Him¬ 
self.  If  it  is  still  possible  to  give  you  advice, 
give  a  little  place  to  the  will  and  wrath  of 
God.  A  cartload  of  hay  must  give  way  to  a 
drunken  man;  how  much  more  ought  you 
to  leave  your  raging  and  your  obstinate 
tyrannv  and  deal  reasonably  with  the  peas¬ 
ants,  as  though  they  were  drunk  or  out  of 
their  mind.  Do  not  begin  a  struggle  with 
them,  for  you  do  not  know  where  the  end  of 
it  will  be;  try  kindness  first.”  For  all  in  all, 
he  meant,  it  would  be  cheap  to  attend  to 
the  economic  and  social  demands. 

The  second  section,  “To  the  Peasants,” 
also  admits  the  horrible  injustice  of  the 
authorities  constantly,  but  in  evaluating 
self-help  of  any  sort,  he  is  strikinglv  re¬ 
served,  if  one  may  use  the  mild  expression. 
This  reserve,  arising  out  of  the  crucible  of 
theology,  is  for  its  own  part  merely  a  preg¬ 
nant  form  of  trust  in  providence.  This  is 
the  thesis:  Whatever  the  Christian  mav 
with  justice  have  to  demand,  he  is  obligated 
to  suffer  injustice.  Matthew  5:39  ff.  and 
the  example  of  Christ  on  the  cross  forbid 
that  he  should  undertake  justice  himself. 
Luther  was  moved  most  of  all  bv  concern 
for  his  Gospel.  It  could  be  born  onlv  bv 
the  force  of  God,  not  bv  the  cares  or  the  aid 


of  men.  Luther  had  always  given  himself 
up  only  to  God:  “Now  you  interfere  with 
me.  You  want  to  help  the  Gospel  and  do 
not  see  that  by  what  you  are  doing  you  are 
hindering  it  and  holding  it  down  in  the 
highest  degree.”  The  danger  is  that  peas¬ 
ants  might  injure  the  Gospel  more  severely 
than  pope  and  emperor  could  have.  “Then 
would  you  be  my  enemies.” 

With  this  Luther  shoved  a  radical  plank 
into  the  peasants’  platform,  the  will  to  self- 
help  at  any  price,  that  is  not  given  life  in 
any  form  under  the  terms  of  the  Twelve 
Articles.  “Yes,  you  say,  we  will  leave  them 
life  and  goods  enough.  Believe  that,  who¬ 
ever  will;  I  will  not.”  The  second  article  is, 
according  to  him,  “nothing  but  theft  and 
highway  robbery”  and  the  leaders  of  the 
peasants  are  false  prophets  and  lying 
preachers. 

“On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  said,  all  t 
your  articles  are  easily  answered;  for  even1: 
though  all  of  them  were  right  and  proper 
according  to  natural  law,  nevertheless  you 
have  forgotten  Christian  law,  since  you 
have  not  put  them  through  by  means  of 
patience  and  prayer  to  God,  as  Christian 
people  ought,  but  have  undertaken,  with 
impatience  and  violence,  to  wrest  them  from 
the  rulers,  and  extort  them  by  force.”  It  | 
can  be  seen  that  Luther’s  whole  stance  de-  ! 
pends  on  the  strict  division  of  the  worldly  ; 
man  from  the  spiritual.  'iThe  peasants,  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  clear  even  in  the  first  section, 
threaten  “to  put  Christian  freedom  to 
flight.”  Both  parties  are  in  the  wrong  and 
the  wrath  of  God  is  over  both.  Everyone 
loses  in  this  un-Christian  struggle;  everyone 
goes  to  hell. 

Then  as  the  peasants  let  themselves  be 
led  on  to  violence,  Luther  wrote  his  severe 
treatise,  “Against  the  Robbing  and  Murder¬ 
ing  Hordes  of  Peasants.”  “Therefore  let 
everyone  who  can  smite,  slay,  and  stab, 
secretly  or  openly,  remembering  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  poisonous,  hurtful,  or  devil¬ 
ish  than  a  rebel.  It  is  just  as  when  one  must 
kill  a  mad  dog;  if  vou  do  not  strike  him,  he 
will  strike  you  and  a  whole  land  with  you. 
Stab,  smite,  slay,  whoever  can.  If  you  die 
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in  doing  it,  well  for  you!  A  more  blessed 
death  can  never  be  yours,  for  you  die  in 
obeying  the  Word  of  God.”  This  did  not 
appear  at  all  exaggerated  to  Luther.  At 
various  times  he  expressed  himself  through 
letters  in  the  same  spirit.  “The  peasants 
(even  though  there  are  many  thousands  of 
them)  are  all  of  them  robbers  and  mur¬ 
derers.”  “Whoever  condemns  this  treatise 
(against  the  hordes)  ruins  what  up  to  now 
he  has  sought  in  the  Gospel.”  His  opinion 
on  the  severe  penalties  imposed  on  the  de¬ 
feated  rebels  was,  “Yes,  it  is  pitiable,  but 
necessary,  in  order  to  bring  fear  and  meek¬ 
ness  to  these  people.  .  .  .  Don’t  let  yourself 
be  too  distressed  for  it  will  do  good  for  many 
souls  who  will  be  intimidated  by  this.”  “If 
there  are  some  among  the  peasants  who  are 
not  guilty,  God  will  save  them.  If  they  will 
not  obey  then  little  be  the  pity  for  them. 
Just  let  the  sots  among  them  souse.  .  . 

Dreadfully  hard  language!  But  in  senti- 
,ment  it  fundamentally  works  out  as  nothing 
other  than  a  consequence  of  the  first  thesis. 
However  one  adjudges  Luther’s  views,  one 
!  may  not  say  that  such  severity  was  em¬ 
barked  upon  only  in  form  and  for  the  sake 
of  propaganda  advantage.  One  must  recog- 


Frederick  the  Wise  in  1524  of  his  duty  as 
ruler  against  the  peacebreaker  Miintzer: 
“In  this  matter  Your  Electoral  Grace  dare 
not  sleep  nor  tarry,  for  God  will  require 
and  you  will  have  to  answer  for  such  lacka¬ 
daisical  and  negligent  use  of  the  sword 
entrusted  to  you.” 

But  what  about  the  other  side  of  the 
issue?  To  be  sure,  the  peasants  invoked 
Luther  in  summoning  themselves  to  unlaw¬ 
fulness.  Justification  of  their  claims  in  the 
reforming  doctrine  is  the  first  significant 
misunderstanding  in  world  history  of 
Luther’s  views.  But  the  term  misconcep¬ 
tion  applies  only  with  certain  constraint. 
Luther  loosed  a  revolutionary  storm  against 
the  special  status  of  the  clergy.  He  had 
hammered  the  loudest  on  the  fact  that  so 
many  pressing  rights  had  been  usurped  into 
injustices.  Had  he  not  summoned  the  laity 
to  help  themselves?  Had  he  not  turned 
often  and  with  undisciplined  passion  against 
the  papacy  in  erecting  his  doctrine  and  his 
congregation?  Had  he  not  injected  this 
irresponsible  tone  into  the  atmosphere?  At 
times  those  now  so  condemned  thought  (as 
in  Zurich  in  the  conflict  with  Zwingli), 
that  the  renewers  of  the  church  distorted 


nize  the  absolute  nature  of  the  demands.  Scripture  more  than  the  pope  had  before! 
Authority  according  to  Luther  is  essential,  V In  practical  terms  it  simply  was  not  possible 


established  to  punish  the  wicked,  to  protect 
the  pious,  and  to  forestall  rebellion.  It  de 
serves  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  expressed 


to  sever  faith  from  its  foundation  in  things 
customary  and  to  preach  all  at  once  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Christian  as  something  dra^ti- 


as  renunciation  of  self-help,  “with  hand,..,,,  cally  apart  from  external  connections.  6ne 

cannot  so  defiantly  and  dauntlessly  use 
provocative  force  to  demolish  the  old  church 
without  having  most  of  the  socially  op¬ 
pressed  drawing  conclusions  in  the  manner 
of  the  peasants.  Such  teachings  were  des¬ 
tined  to  become  far  more  an  impulse  to 


mouth  and  heart,”  that  is,  even  with  the 
mind.  xjie  freedom  of  a  Christian  is  of 
the  spirit,  not  of  the  flesh.  As  Luther  him¬ 
self  would  not  institute  revolution  for 
any  price  against  the  emperor,  whom  he 
regarded  as  lawful  authority,  and  would 


countenance  only  opposition,  so  could  he  insurrection  in  an  atmosphere  of  total 
not  allow  anything  of  the  sort  by  others,  ''hatred,  unbridled  criticism  and  demagogic 
Especially  not  in  this  terrible  convulsion  of  excitement.  From  destroying  images  it  was 
blood,  carnage,  and  the  destruction  of  all  not  far  to  destroying  monasteries: 

personal  decency.  Rage  against  all  radicals  ^  .  .  , 

f  ,  i  /  ■?,  i  ■  •  _  i  r-n.  n  Our  Martin  now  has  cried, 

had  been  growing  with  him  since  1522  it  The  „ries,s  will  all  be  fried, 

burst  out  now  in  1525.  Thanks  to  that,  his  The  monks  be  forced  K  flee 

struggle  against  the  peasants  became  in-  The  nuns  be  all  set  free  Kyrioleis! 

fused  with  frenzy,  because  he  wanted  to 

strike  at  the  radicals.  He  admonished  In  addition  there  is  the  matter  of  the 


Reformation  and  Peasant  Rebellion  as  Phenomena  of  Change 
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frightful  attacks  against  the  princes  Luther 
presumed  to  make  in  writings  of  1523  and 
1524.  These  adversaries  were  painted  as 
raging,  mad  fools  in  that  God’s  wrath  is 
being  laid  over  them,  in  that  the  people 
would  not  have  been  a  people  were  it  not 
to  have  elevated  its  just  complaints  even  to 
energetic  and  tumultuous  resort  to  arms. 
Luther’s  outburst  of  hatred  —  inescapable 
even  in  sermons  —  against  one  and  every 
worldly  authority  not  of  his  mind  could 
7only  result  in  weakening  authority  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  new  Gospel  created  a  sort  of 
mass  consciousness  among  all  the  discon¬ 
tented.  Even  though  widespread  break¬ 
down  of  stability  made  the  uproar  easier 
(Sickingen’s  feud;  the  smashing  of  the 
Franconian  knights  by  the  Swabian  League; 
the  Imperial  Regency  devoid  of  power), 
without  that  mass  awareness  the  peasants 
scarcely  would  have  evolved  even  the  unity 
they  did.  As  limited  as  it  was,  it  derived 
first  from  the  power  of  their  misuse  and  in 
a  significant  context  then  from  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  such  misuse.' To  arouse  the  masses  in 
unbounded  criticism  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  against  existing  foundations  of 
order  and  still  to  hold  them  within  the  path 
of  precise,  disciplined  order  —  to  hold  those, 
that  is,  who  nevertheless  will  be  outlawed  — 

Ts  an  art  Luther  did  not  master.  Indifferent 
toward  political  practicalities,  he  didn’t  even 
strive  for  such  skill.  Certainly,  since  this 
instance  was  so  advanced,  it  ought  to  have 
counseled  caution  upon  him  in  condemning 
the  peasants. 

Even  though  the  actual  tide  of  upris¬ 
ing  collapsed  so  quickly,  the  consequences 
reached  deeply.  The  outcome  of  the  Peas¬ 
ants’  Revolt  decided  for  the  area  affected 
that  the  Reformation  would  not  take  hold 
Empire-wide.  The  part  actually  hit  by  the  1 
Peasants’  Revolt,  South  Germany,  remained 
overwhelmingly  Catholic  (alongside  undis-  ! 
turbed  Bavaria). 

To  be  sure  the  curia  deluded  itself  in 
return,  as  did  the  greater  number  of  Catho¬ 
lics  in  and  out  of  Germany,  in  that  they 
mistakenly  gained  the  impression  that  set¬ 
tling  the  peasants  also  settled  the  heresy 


of  Luther.  Far  to  the  contrary,  what  here  is 
made  apparent  again  is  precisely  the  force 
behind  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Once 
again  its  central  religious  bases  become 
clear.  In  spite  of  everything,  they  were  a 
function  neither  of  social  questions  nor  of 
political  matters.  The  uprising  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  ensued  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel 
while  the  one  person  among  the  holders 
of  power  who  was  inclined  to  meet  the 
peasants  halfway,  Frederick  the  Wise,  died 
in  the  middle  of  the  storm,  in  May  1525. 
The  victorious  lords  were  restless  in  reac¬ 
tion.  There  seemed  at  this  moment  to  be 
no  more  power  and  little  influence  avail¬ 
able  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation.  Luther’s 
doctrines  had  suffered  a  terrible  blow.  If 
the  reforming  movement  were  to  overcome 
this  collapse,  minimally  even  to  reconquer 
lost  positions  (the  Imperial  Cities),  a  pre¬ 
requisite  would  be  deep  roots  among  the 
masses  in  their  spiritual  lives,  roots  of  a 
religious  conviction  not  merely  the  by¬ 
product  of  external  power.  That  require¬ 
ment  remained  unchanged,  even  taking 
into  account  the  strength  brought  to  re¬ 
forming  forces  in  Germany  at  that  very 
moment  from  foreign  affairs,  in  the  war 
over  Italy. 

The  peasant  movement  for  freedom  did 
not  succeed  and  the  Reformation  as  a  whole 
was  not  to  succeed.  Both  events  received  a 
similar  result  from  attempts  at  radical  up¬ 
set:  The  old  powers,  against  whom  the 
attack  was  launched,  suppressed  the  previ¬ 
ous,  valid  freedoms  even  more  deeply.  This 
operation  was  applied  in  the  old  church  to 
a  degree  without  compare  but  having  little 
to  do  with  personality.  Its  existence  men¬ 
aced,  the  church  had  to  reduce  the  chance 
for  wilfulness  of  personality,  it  being  the 
simple  life-cell  of  ecclesiastical  organization. 
This  process  came  to  be  the  great  path  of 
providence  toward  unity;  the  Tridentine 
decisions  led  to  Vatican  centralization.  In 
the  social  realm  it  was  much  different.  "De¬ 
feat  cost  the  peasants  a  significant  loss  in 
economic  viability-  The  penalties  extracted 
in  cash  and  in  kind  were  considerable. 
Once  the  danger  was  past,  the  victors 
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learned  nothing;  or  very  little  from  the 
mighty  convulsion.  They  did  not  attempt 
any  really  deep,  thorough  treatment  of  the 
causes.  The  important  proposals  in  the 
Protest-Diet  of  Speyer,  1526,  which  were 
supposed  to  remove  the  motives  for  discon¬ 
tent,  did  not  come  to  fruition.  Not  once  did 
the  princes  and  lords  fulfill  the  assurances 
given  during  the  uprisings  (with  the  single 
exception  of  Nuremberg).  They  did  not 
impose,  to  be  sure,  any  uniformly  worsened 
conditions  on  the  peasants.  (The  most 
conciliatory  was  the  Swabian  League  in 
Allgau.)  However,  the  only  thing  of  con¬ 
tinuous  interest  to  them  in  and  out  of  the 
reforming  movement  was  this:  “How  may 
the  power  of  the  princes  be  strengthened?” 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  power  of  the  princes 
alone  had  prevailed  over  the  rebellion.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  distant  Emperor  nor  his  powerless 
Imperial  Regency  under  Ferdinand  had 
participated.  The  princes  had  seen  to  their 
own  aid,  a  stark  impetus  for  the  future! 
Centralization,  subordination  and  absolut¬ 


ism  —  they  grew  up  or  the  way  was  cleared 
for  them.  The  advance  of  the  peasant  and 
the  people  was  shoved  back  for  centuries, 
to  the  shame  of  the  nation. 

This  meant  for  the  inner  structure  of  the 
Reformation  the  epoch-making  diversion  of 
Lutheranism  through  the  self-sufficient  con¬ 
gregation  with  free  election  of  pastor  over 
to  reformation  by  the  princes  where  in  the 
final  analysis  the  temporal  lord  stepped  into 
the  place  of  the  bishop.  In  practice  the 
Reformation  surrendered  important  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Luther  himself! 

Fear  grew  prodigiously  against  all  ene¬ 
mies  of  public  order.  The  radicals  had  to 
pay  the  penalty.  They  were  persecuted 
even  more  severely,  often  enough  even 
where  they  had  unequivocally  renounced 
anything  disruptive  (thus  Zurich).  For  his 
own  part  Luther  became  especially  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  spectre  of  Miintzer.  Even 
five  years  after  Frankenhausen  he  feared 
that  again  there  could  “come  a  jolt  like  that 
of  Miintzer,  whose  spirit  still  lives.” 


THE  TWELVE  ARTICLES 
of  the  Peasants 


I  he  fundamental  and  correct  chief 

1  articles  of  all  the  peasants  and  of 
those  subject  to  ecclesiastical  lords,1  relating 
to  these  matters  in  which  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  aggrieved  — 

M  cccc,  quadratum,  lx  et  duplicatum 

V  cum  transibit,  Christiana  secta  peribit. 

Peace  to  the  Christian  Reader  and  the 
Grace  of  God  through  Christ.  There  are 
many  evil  writings  put  forth  of  late  which 
take  occasion,  on  account  of  the  assembling 
of  the  peasants,  to  cast  scorn  upon  the 
Gospel,  saying:  Is  this  the  fruit  of  the  new 
teaching,  that  no  one  should  obey  but  all 
should  everywhere  rise  in  revolt  and  rush 
together  to  reform  or  perhaps  destroy  alto¬ 
gether  the  authorities,  both  ecclesiastic  and 
lay?  The  articles  below  shall  answer  these 
godless  and  criminal  fault-finders,  and  serve 
in  the  first  place  to  remove  the  reproach 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  give  a  Christian  excuse  for  the  dis¬ 
obedience  or  even  the  revolt  of  the  entire 
peasantry.  In  the  first  place  the  Gospel  is 
not  the  cause  of  revolt  and  disorder,  since 
it  is  the  message  of  Christ,  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  Word  of  Life,  teaching  only 
love,  peace,  patience  and  concord.  Thus, 
all  who  believe  in  Christ  should  learn  to  be 
loving,  peaceful,  long-suffering  and  harmo¬ 
nious.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  peasants  (as  will  be  seen)  who 
accept  the  Gospel  and  live  according  to  it. 
How  then  can  the  evil  reports  declare  the 
Gospel  to  be  a  cause  of  revolt  and  dis¬ 
obedience?  That  the  authors  of  the  evil 

1  Precisely,  articles  of  the  peasant  parliament  at 
Memmingen  composed  of  delegates  from  uprisings 
in  the  area  of  Baltringen,  Lake  Constance,  and  the 
Black  Forest. 


reports  and  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  op¬ 
pose  themselves  to  these  demands  is  due, 
not  to  the  Gospel,  but  to  the  Devil,  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  Gospel,  who  causes  this 
opposition  by  raising  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  his  followers,  and  thus  the  Word  of  God, 
which  teaches  love,  peace,  and  concord,  is 
overcome.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  clear 
that  the  peasants  demand  that  this  Gospel 
be  taught  them  as  a  guide  in  life  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  disobedient  or  dis¬ 
orderly.  Whether  God  grant  the  peasants 
(earnestly  wishing  to  live  according  to  His 
Word)  their  requests  or  no,  who  shall  find 
fault  with  the  will  of  the  Most  High?  Who 
shall  meddle  in  His  judgments  or  oppose 
His  majesty?  Did  He  not  hear  the  children 
of  Israel  when  they  called  upon  Him  and 
saved  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Pharaoh? 
Can  He  not  save  His  own  today?  Yes,  He 
will  save  them  and  that  speedily.  There¬ 
fore,  Christian  reader,  read  the  following 
articles  with  care  and  then  judge.  Here 
follow  the  articles: 

The  First  Article.  First,  it  is  our  humble 
petition  and  desire,  as  also  our  will  and 
resolution,  that  in  the  future  we  should 
have  power  and  authority  so  that  each  com¬ 
munity  should  choose  and  appoint  a  pastor, 
and  that  we  should  have  the  right  to  depose 
him  should  he  conduct  himself  improperly. 
The  pastor  thus  chosen  should  teach  us  the 
Gospel  pure  and  simple,  without  anv  addi¬ 
tion,  doctrine,  or  ordinance  of  man.  For  to 
teach  us  continuallv  the  true  faith  will  lead 
us  to  pray  God  that  through  His  grace  this 
faith  may  increase  within  us  and  become 
part  of  us.  For  if  His  grace  work  not  within 
us  we  remain  flesh  and  blood,  which  availeth 
nothing;  since  the  Scripture  clearly  teaches 
that  only  through  true  faith  can  we  come 


From  Friedrich  Engels,  The  Peasant  War  in  Germany  (New  York,  International  Publishers,  1926). 
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to  God.  Only  through  His  mercy  can  we 
become  holy.  Hence  such  a  guide  and 
pastor  is  necessary  and  in  this  fashion 
grounded  upon  the  Scriptures. 

The  Second  Article.  According  as  the 
just  tithe  is  established  by  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  fulfilled  in  the  New,  we  are  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  the  fair  tithe  of  grain. 
The  Word  of  God  plainly  provided  that  in 
giving  according  to  right  to  God  and  dis¬ 
tributing  to  His  people  the  services  of  a 
pastor  are  required.  We  will  that,  for  the 
future,  our  church  provost,  whomsoever  the 
community  may  appoint,  shall  gather  and 
receive  this  tithe.  From  this  he  shall  give 
to  the  pastor,  elected  by  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity,  a  decent  and  sufficient  maintenance 
for  him  and  his,  as  shall  seem  right  to  the 
whole  community  (or,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  community).  What  remains  over 
shall  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  place,  as 
the  circumstances  and  the  general  opinion 
demand.  .  .  .  The  small  tithes,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  lay,  we  will  not  pay  at  all, 
for  the  Lord  God  created  cattle  for  the  free 
use  of  man.  We  will  not,  therefore,  pay 
farther  an  unseemly  tithe  which  is  of  man’s 
invention. 

The  Third  Article.  .  .  .  We,  therefore, 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  release  us 
from  serfdom  as  true  Christians,  unless  it 
should  be  shown  us  from  the  Gospel  that 
we  are  serfs. 

The  Fourth  Article.  In  the  fourth  place 
it  has  been  the  custom  heretofore,  that  no 
poor  man  should  be  allowed  to  catch  veni¬ 
son  or  wild  fowl  or  fish  in  flowing  water, 
which  seems  to  us  quite  unseemly  and  un- 
brotherly  as  well  as  selfish  and  not  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Word  of  God.  .  .  . 

The  Fifth  Article.  In  the  fifth  place  we 
are  aggrieved  in  the  matter  of  wood-cutting, 
for  the  noble  folk  have  appropriated  all  the 
woods  to  themselves  alone.  .  .  . 

The  Sixth  Article.  Our  sixth  complaint 
is  in  regard  to  the  excessive  services  de¬ 
manded  of  us  which  are  increased  from  day 
to  day.  We  ask  that  this  matter  be  properly 
looked  into  so  that  we  shall  not  continue 
to  be  oppressed  in  this  way,  but  that  some 


gracious  consideration  be  given  us,  since 
our  forefathers  were  required  only  to  serve 
according  to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Seventh  Article.  Seventh,  we  will 
not  hereafter  allow  ourselves  to  be  farther 
oppressed  by  our  lords,  but  will  let  them 
demand  only  what  is  just  and  proper  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  lord  and  the  peasant.  The  lord 
should  no  longer  try  to  force  more  services 
or  other  dues  from  the  peasant  without  pay¬ 
ment,  but  permit  the  peasant  to  enjoy  his 
holding  in  peace  and  quiet.  The  peasant 
should,  however,  help  the  lord  when  it  is 
necessary,  and  at  proper  times  when  it  will 
not  be  disadvantageous  to  the  peasant  and 
for  a  suitable  payment. 

The  Eighth  Article.  In  the  eighth  place, 
we  are  greatly  burdened  by  holdings  which 
cannot  support  the  rent  exacted  from  them. 
The  peasants  suffer  loss  in  this  way  and  are 
ruined,  and  we  ask  that  the  lords  may  ap¬ 
point  persons  of  honor  to  inspect  these 
holdings,  and  fix  a  rent  in  accordance  with 
justice,  so  that  the  peasants  shall  not  work 
for  nothing,  since  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire. 

The  Ninth  Article.  In  the  ninth  place, 
we  are  burdened  with  a  great  evil  in  the 
constant  making  of  new  laws.  We  are  not 
judged  according  to  the  offense,  but  some¬ 
times  with  great  ill  will,  and  sometimes 
much  too  leniently.  In  our  opinion  we 
should  be  judged  according  to  the  old  writ¬ 
ten  law  so  that  the  case  shall  be  decided 
according  to  its  merits,  and  not  with  par¬ 
tiality. 

The  Tenth  Article.  In  the  tenth  place, 
we  are  aggrieved  by  the  appropriation  by 
individuals  of  meadows  and  fields  which  at 
one  time  belonged  to  a  community.  These 
we  will  take  again  into  our  own  hands.  It 
may,  however,  happen  that  the  land  was 
rightfully  purchased.  When,  however,  the 
land  has  unfortunately  been  purchased  in 
this  way,  some  brotherly  arrangement 
should  be  made  according  to  circumstances. 

The  Eleventh  Article.  In  the  eleventh 
place  we  will  entirely  abolish  the  due  called 
Todfall  (that  is,  heriot)  and  will  no  longer 
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endure  it,  nor  allow  widows  and  orphans 
to  be  thus  shamefully  robbed  against  God’s 
will,  and  in  violation  of  justice  and  right, 
as  has  been  done  in  many  places,  and  by 
those  who  should  shield  and  protect  them. 
These  have  disgraced  and  despoiled  us,  and 
although  they  had  little  authority  they  as¬ 
sumed  it.  God  will  suffer  this  no  more,  but 
it  shall  be  wholly  done  away  with,  and  for 
the  future  no  man  shall  be  bound  to  give 
little  or  much. 

Conclusion.  In  the  twelfth  place  it  is 
our  conclusion  and  final  resolution,  that  if 
any  one  or  more  of  the  articles  here  set 
forth  should  not  be  in  agreement  with  the 
Word  of  God,  as  we  think  they  are,  such 


article  we  will  willingly  recede  from  when 
it  is  proved  really  to  be  against  the  Word 
of  God  by  a  clear  explanation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Or  if  articles  should  now  be  conceded 
to  us  that  are  hereafter  discovered  to  be  un¬ 
just,  from  that  hour  they  shall  be  dead  and 
null  and  without  force.  Likewise,  if  more 
complaints  should  be  discovered  which  are 
based  upon  truth  and  the  Scriptures  and 
relate  to  offenses  against  God  and  our 
neighbor,  we  have  determined  to  reserve 
the  right  to  present  these  also,  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  ourselves  in  all  Christian  teaching.  For 
this  we  shall  pray  God,  since  He  can  grant 
these,  and  He  alone.  The  peace  of  Christ 
abide  with  us  all. 
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The  swift  and  conclusive  collapse  of 
the  peasants’  movement  cannot  be 
explained  easily.  Peasant  military  inferior¬ 
ity  cannot  have  been  the  decisive  cause. 
Seldom  were  peasant  armies  less  in  number 
than  their  opponents’.  Occasionally  they 
were  even  stronger.  The  mass  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  was  not,  as  is  often  thought,  armed 
only  with  scythes  and  flails  but  with  pikes 
and  firearms,  since  throughout  the  area  of 
the  rebellion  the  peasant  held  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  .  .  . 

The  decisive  point  was  that  the  peasants 
lacked  military  leaders  in  battle.  War- 
hardened  Landsknechte  might  have  made 
good  sergeants,  but  they  could  only  fail  as 
generals.  Usually  they  threw  away  thought¬ 
lessly  the  advantageous  military  position  of 
the  peasants  and  tried  their  luck  in  flight. 
This  rapid  breakdown  of  the  peasants  was 
so  incomprehensible  to  their  contemporaries 
that  they  usually  talked  of  treason.  It  was 
not  treason  but  incompetence  which  de¬ 
cided  matters. 

Even  more  decisive  than  the  lack  of  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  was  the  lack  of  political  leader¬ 
ship.  The  peasants  did  not  have  an  out¬ 
standing  leader  who  combined  energy  and 
courage  with  a  grasp  of  possibilities  within 
reach,  who  thus  could  have  given  direction, 
aim  and  impetus  to  the  rebellion  and  could 
have  led  it  to  victory  in  spite  of  all  personal 
and  material  divisiveness.  This  lack  of 
leadership  was,  among  other  things,  caused 
by  biological  reasons.  For  centuries,  the 
best  sons  of  the  peasantry  had  gone  into 
monasteries  or  joined  the  secular  clergy. 
Thus,  the  leaders  of  the  peasants  were  often 


small-town  men  or  village  heroes  who  could 
get  ahead  at  home  but  could  not  see  beyond 
the  frontier  and  recognize  that  their  only 
chance  to  succeed  lay  in  collective  action 
against  the  united  nobility.  .  .  . 

But  the  men  to  whom  the  eyes  of  rebels 
everywhere  turned  and  to  whom  the  masses 
would  have  submitted  stood  aloof.  The 
Emperor  stayed  in  faraway  Spain.  He  cared 
only  for  his  political  designs;  to  him  the 
peasants  were  only  Lutherans  who  were 
rocking  the  Hapshurg  boat.  He  did  not 
understand  their  aims.  His  representative 
in  the  Empire,  his  brother  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  viewed  the  peasants  in  nearly 
the  same  way  although  he  tried  to  exploit 
the  movement  for  his  political  aims.  The 
Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony  was  near  death. 
Even  in  health  he  would  not  have  dreamed 
of  erecting  a  people’s  empire  with  the  help 
of  the  peasants,  thus  gaining  the  crown  he 
had^o  decline  in  1519. 

Even  stronger  than  hope  in  Emperor  and 
Empire  or  in  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  the 
peasants’  trust  in  Luther.  The  peasants’ 
movement  might  have  succeeded  had 
Luther  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
revolution,  brought  his  teachings  to  bear 
in  the  whole  Empire,  and  founded  a  new 
worldly  order  on  the  basis  of  Scripture. 
The  tragic  error  of  the  peasants’  movement 
was  to  not  recognize  that  this  hope  in 
Luther  was  total  self-deception.  .  .  . 

If  the  peasants’  movement  had  restricted 
itself  to  the  Twelve  Articles,  it  would  have 
remained  a  religious  and  social  rebellion 
aiming  to  implement  the  principle  of  the 
Gospel  within  the  rural  economic  order. 
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But  in  this  purest  and  strictest  form,  divine 
law  could  not  succeed.  It  was  the  concern 
of  a  single  army,  the  Baltringen  men,  and 
even  there  only  of  the  leaders. '  To  the  other 
armies  the  divine  law  was  only  the  pretext 
for  further  demands.  In  spite  of  all  their 
assertions  they  did  not  consider  waiving  any 
claims  to  benefit  the  Gospel.  They  had  no 
peaceful  intentions  but  appealed  to  the 
sword. 

The  Christian  Union  in  Upper  Swabia 
started  to  build  a  new  political  order  beyond 
the  Twelve  Articles  in  which  all  power/was 
with  the  peasants  and  their  leaders.  The 
old  authorities  were  condemned  to  complete 
loss  of  power.  Implicit  behind  these  designs 
stood  the  desire  for  a  new  order  in  which 
the  peasantry  would  be  equal  to  all  other 
classes.  In  most  of  the  other  peasant  articles 
a  desire  to  expel  the  old  politically  privi¬ 
leged  classes,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy, 
from  their  positions  became  much  more 
obvious.  .  .  . 

To  avoid  misunderstanding  it  has  to  be 
said  that  behind  all  these  plans  there  was 
no  thought  of  a  democracy,  of  a  people’s 
state  in  the  sense  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
As  in  the  peasants’  parliament  of  Heilbronn 
and  in  the  Christian  Union  in  Upper 
Swabia,  it  was  not  representatives  of  every 
single  peasant  but  emissaries  of  various 
peasant  armies  who  met.  Thus  state  and 
empire  should  be  erected  newly  on  the  base 
of  small  cooperative  associations.' Here  can 
be  seen  clearly  to  what  extent  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt  grew  out  of  a  return  to  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  original  German  political  life  as 
having  been  contrary  to  the  territorial  state 
based  on  Roman  law. 

Aims  such  as  these  show  clearly  that  from 
bases  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  divine  law, 
peasants’  movements  had  developed  into  a 
real  political  revolution  representative  in 
the  German  peasant.  Economic  matters 
were  unimportant  in  comparison  to  political 
claims.  It  is  not  by  chance  that,  while  in 
the  Peasants’  Revolt  some  Jews  were  robbed 
everywhere,  with  the  exception  of  Alsace 
where  the  Jews  had  an  especially  strong 
position,  the  problem  of  the  Jews  was  of  no 


great  importance  anywhere.  Communistic 
ideas  were  voiced  only  by  isolated  hotheads; 
these  can  be  found  in  any  revolution.  They 
never  carried  the  program  of  one  army. 
Supporters  of  the  rebellion  were  not  the 
poor  but,  on  the  contrary,  almost  without 
exception  the  village  notables,  the  mayors 
and  judges,  the  innkeepers  and  blacksmiths, 
and  the  rich  farmers  who  could  pay  a 
fine  of  several  hundred  guilders  later  on. 
Repeatedlv  the  documents  show  that  the 
wealthy  farmers  forced  the  poorer  ones  to 
join  with  them,  although  excluding  them 
from  the  planning  councils.  They  wanted 
to  secure  a  position  in  the  political  life  of 
the  nation  which  was  appropriate  to  their 
economic  position. 

They  strove  for  their  rights  and  identified 
with  “the  righteous.”  They  wanted  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  peasantry  as  an  equal  if  not 
leading  class  in  German  political  life.  They 
did  not  want  to  be  mere  subjects  but 
wanted  to  have  a  voice  in  decisions  about 
their  fate;  they  wanted  to  rebuild  the  em¬ 
pire  on  the  strength  of  the  peasantry.  They 
felt  themselves  summoned  to  this,  for  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  propaganda  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages  had  singled  out  “the  poor 
man”  for  the  duty  to  “be  awake”  when  the 
great  men  “are  asleep.”  (Thus  the  words 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  or  of  the  Rebel  of  the  Upper  Rhine.) 
The  Reformation  increased  even  more  the 
individual’s  will  and  responsibility'  to  decide 
what  is  right  and  righteous.  Perhaps  in 
summary  it  could  be  said  that  the  peasants 
wanted  a  state  which,  while  based  on  the 
old  traditions  of  the  law,  would  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  natural  order  and  righteous¬ 
ness  and  therefore  with  divine  law  and 
divine  justice.  The  criterion  of  divine  law 
for  judging  ultimate  controversies  was  to 
be  the  Word  of  God.  The  Emperor,  in  the 
deepest  understanding  of  his  original  office, 
was-to  be  the  guardian  of  justice.  Thus  is 
it  proven  that  the  Peasants’  Revolt  was  not 
a  rebellion,  not  a  fight  against  lawful  au¬ 
thorities  with  the  aim  of  realizing  anv  will¬ 
ful  demands,  but  a  revolt,  bearing  justice  in 
itself,  of  the  people.  Therefore  it  was  a  real 
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revolution,  the  political  revolution  of  the 
German  peasantry'.  .  .  . 

In  1525  the  peasantry  stood  alone  with 
its  program.  It  did  not  succeed  in  winning 
other  classes  to  the  creation  of  a  peasants’ 
state.  Only  the  burghers  of  smaller  mano¬ 
rial  towns  rendered  assistance.  Sometimes 
they  even  assumed  leadership.  The  inn¬ 
keepers  Jacob  Kohl  of  Eibelstadt,  Georg 
Metzler  of  Ballenberg,  and  Matern  Feuer- 
bacher  of  Bottwar,  the  master  mason  Hans 
Wunderer  of  Pfaffenhofen,  Erasmus  Gerber 
of  Molsheim  and  Hans  Schnabel  of  Miin- 
nerstadt  were  all  citizens  of  manorial  towns. 
These  municipalities  were  closely  connected 
with  the  neighboring  peasantry  by  family 
and  economic  ties.  A  large  share  of  the 
inhabitants  were  farmer-townsmen  whose 
work  was  not  very  different  from  that  of 
the  villagers.  But  bigger  cities,  such  as 
Bamberg  or  Wurzburg,  pursued  their  own 
aims  when  swept  into  the  excitement  of 
the  peasant  movement.  The  imperial  cities 
tried  to  stand  completely  apart.  In  Rothen- 
burg  ob  der  Tauber  for  instance,  the  arti¬ 
sans  rose  up  in  direct  connection  with  the 
peasants  and  at  the  same  time,  but  joined 
the  peasants’  armies  hesitatingly  and  only 
after  pressure  from  the  outside.  Once  the 
craftsmen  of  these  cities  had  taken  over  the 
government  from  the  town  council  they 
had  no  wish  to  restrict  very  greatly  their 
authority  over  their  own  peasant  subjects. 
Between  the  civic  revolts  in  the  Middle 
Rhine  and  Westphalia  and  the  Upper  Ger¬ 
man  peasants’  revolt  there  was  hardly  any 
organized  connection,  in  spite  of  their 
simultaneous  appearance. 

There  was  no  connection  at  all  between 
the  peasantry  and  the  ruling  classes  of  the 
nation.  Only  a  very  few  nobles  joined  the 
peasants  voluntarily.  Most  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Twelve  Articles  only  under 
pressure.  They  gave  unwilling  and  doubt¬ 
ful  help  to  the  cause  of  the  peasants.  The 
princes  of  the  Empire  acknowledged  the 
peasants’  claims  still  less,  even  though 
under  the  pressure  of  their  misery  two  of 
the  most  noble  princes  of  the  Empire,  the 
Electoral  Lord  Chancellor  Cardinal  Al¬ 


brecht  of  Mainz  and  the  Elector  Palatine 
committed  themselves  to  the  Twelve  Arti¬ 
cles.  They  intended  to  get  rid  of  these 
troublesome  obligations  as  fast  as  possible. 
None  of  them  thought  to  grasp  faithfully 
the  hand  the  peasants  offered  to  help  re¬ 
build  the  state. 

Not  even  all  people  of  their  own  class 
joined  the  peasants.  Everywhere  single 
peasants  on  up  to  whole  villages  remained 
faithful  to  their  lords  or  followed  the  peas¬ 
ants’  army  only  under  duress.  Particular 
causes  for  this  cannot  be  confirmed.  Some¬ 
times  it  might  have  been  enough  that  the 
lord  happened  to  be  liked  by  his  people  or 
simply  that  they  did  not  have  a  leader  to 
give  the  impulse  for  rebellion.  This  aloof¬ 
ness  of  some  villages  did  not  change  the 
course  of  the  movement.  More  important 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  center  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  area  was  a  whole  state,  the  largest 
South  German  territory,  which  remained 
quiet.  Bavaria  lay  like  an  island  in  the  sea 
of  rebellion,  like  the  eye  of  the  storm.  So 
also  in  the  reaction.  Likewise  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  Bavaria  was  the  only  Upper 
German  territory  in  which,  allowing  for 
some  small  riots  among  copyholders  of  some 
monasteries,  there  had  not  been  a  peasants’ 
revolution.  Economic  reasons  did  not  de¬ 
cide  the  special  position  of  the  Bavarian 
peasants.  They  had  the  same  obligations  as 
their  neighbors  and  were  serfs  all  the  same. 
The  Bavarians  complained  as  well  about 
the  most  immediate  burden  of  the  peasants, 
the  damage  done  by  wild  game,  as  did 
the  Upper  Swabians,  the  Franconians,  and 
the  Tyrolese.  However,  Bavaria  was  less 
densely  populated  than  southwestern  Ger¬ 
many.  Fractionalization  of  estates  was  less 
advanced,  too.  More  rights  for  wood  and 
pasture  were  held,  making  life  more  secure. 
However,  while  economic  obligations  were 
equal,  the  peasants’  legal  situation  in  Ba¬ 
varia  was  much  more  secure  than  in  the 
neighboring  areas.  Bavaria  was  the  only 
closed  territory  in  Upper  Germany.  The 
dukes  had  the  nobility  under  their  power 
much  more  strongly  than  in  adjoining 
Austria,  for  instance.  Therefore,  the  peas- 
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ants  were  not  left  to  the  despotism  of  small 
lords  or  prelates.  The  position  of  the  dukes 
was  so  strong  in  the  cities,  too,  that  they 
were  not  likely  sources  of  disturbance.  .  .  . 

A  glimpse  at  the  map  readily  shows  how 
different  the  north  and  the  south  of  the 
Empire  were  at  this  time.  In  the  North 
there  was  not  that  great  number  of  counts 
and  abbots  subject  only  to  the  emperor.  Es¬ 
pecially  absent  were  the  imperial  knights. 
A  few  great  secular  and  ecclesiastical  lords 
had  largely  succeeded  in  subordinating  the 
nobility  and  the  church.  Personal  despot¬ 
ism  by  various  lords  thus  was  much  more 
closely  restricted.  The  position  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  was  much  freer  than  in  the  South. 
Deterioration  of  their  position,  taking  place 
later  to  force  them  into  subjection  under 
the  manor,  was  appearing  only  in  its  be¬ 
ginnings.  Neither  advantage  as  landlord 
nor  servile  bondage  were  employed  to  re¬ 
duce  all  subjects  into  equal  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  bonds  as  in  the  South.  Serfdom  was 
restricted  to  the  Southwest,  the  main  area 
of  the  rebellions.  At  the  same  time  the 
larger  estates  in  the  North  did  not  depend 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  small  estates  in 
the  South  on  direct  pavments  from  the 
peasants  for  their  estate  budgets.  There¬ 
fore  they  were  not  vitally  interested  in  an 
increase  of  dues.  Notably  in  territories  of 
the  lower  Rhine  that  remained  outside  the 
reach  of  the  rebellion,  a  money  economy 
had  progressed  so  far  that  the  income  of  the 
state  consisted  more  of  customs,  excises  and 
other  sources  than  in  payment  of  dues. 

''The  Peasants’  Revolt  is  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  corporative  popular  law  and  the 
authoritarian  law  of  the  lords.  It  is  not 
accidental  that  peasants’  revolts  in  Ger¬ 
many,  like  peasants’  revolts  in  Europe  gen¬ 
erally  since  the  late  Middle  Ages,  took  place 
especially  in  the  widespread  areas  where 
the  principle  of  rural  cooperative  self- 
administration  came  into  contact  with  the 
principle  of  territorial  authoritarian  admin¬ 
istration  that  prevailed  in  the  area  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Germany  attempts  to 
create  territorial  states  started  first  in  the 
Southwest.  At  the  same  time,  they  found 


there  the  strongest  resistance  because  in 
these  areas  the  strongest  community  life 
prevailed.  The  large  cluster-villages  in 
Upper  Germany  made  relations  between 
various  farmers  much  closer  than  on  the 
isolated  farms  of  the  North.  Revolts  could 
be  more  easily  organized.  The  community 
in  the  South  to  a  large  extent  enjoyed  politi¬ 
cal  self-responsibility  and  its  own  legal 
organization.  This  does  not  apply  in  the 
Middle  Rhine,  where  the  rebellion  did  not 
reach.  In  the  North  and  East  it  never  had 
significance.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  all  this  one  must  not  see  the 
essential  cause  of  the  rebellion  in  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  liberty  of  the  peasants.  It 
was  one  of  the  conditions  which  made  the 
outbreak  easier.  Lack  of  it  limited  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  revolt  in  other  areas.  But  one 
can  never  explain  a  revolution  by  it  alone. 
More  significant,  therefore,  than  these  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons,  it  seems,  is  the  fact  that  the 
North  was  behind  the  South  in  cultural 
development.  Nowhere  in  the  North  was 
the  state  administration  so  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  as  in  the  South.'The  tide  of  Roman 
law  was  stemmed  at  the  borders  of  the 
Sachsenspiegel.  The  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  time,  the  humanists  and  poets,  painters 
and  sculptors,  reformers  and  Catholic  coun¬ 
terparts  came  from  Upper  and  Central 
Germany.  .  .  . 

Another  fact  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  area  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  coincided 
with  the  area  from  which  the  Landsknechte 
drew  their  numbers.  The  extensive  lists  of 
recruits  in  the  archives  seldom  show  names 
from  the  North  or  East  of  the  Empire. 
Swabia  and  Franconia  were  the  most  mili¬ 
tarized  areas  of  the  Empire.  .  .  . 

Finally  one  should  stress  as  both  cause 
and  effect  the  fact  that  in  the  South  the 
centuries-old  tradition  of  rural  revolt  was 
initiated  at  a  time  when  the  Northeast  yvas 
still  in  a  colonial  stage.  The  South  was 
ready  for  the  Peasants’  Revolt,  but  not  the 
North.  Even  if  the  revolution  in  Upper 
Germany  had  been  victorious,  it  is  probable 
that  the  North  would  have  stood  apart  and 
not  have  joined  the  cause  of  the  peasants. 
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It  would  have  remained  a  haven  for  the  old 
powers  from  which  they  could  have  sup¬ 
pressed  the  rebellion  in  the  South.  Because 
of  the  special  position  of  the  North  even  a 
successful  rebellion  was  bound  to  fail.  .  .  . 

Just  as  significant  as  the  advantageous 
position  of  the  peasants  in  some  areas  was 
their  deteriorating  situation  in  others.  A 
fundamental  turn  for  the  worse  in  the  social 
position  of  the  peasants  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  centuries  took  place  in  the  only  area 
that  did  not  see  a  Peasants’  Revolt,  the 
lands  east  of  the  Elbe.  In  the  West  the 
Peasants’  Revolt  served  well  as  a  warning 
signal  to  keep  the  lords  from  imposing  ever 
more  arbitrary  burdens  on  the  peasants  and 
provoking  ever  new  outbreaks.  The  stag¬ 
nant  southwest  German  estates,  the  agra¬ 
rian  constitution  of  Western  Germany, 
remaining  nearly  unchanged  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
mainly  in  the  end  the  result  of  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt.  .  .  . 

The  decrees  [following  the  revolt]  show 
clearly  that  the  victors  of  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt  were  the  territorial  princes.  The 
struggle  between  rural  autonomy  and  the 
centralism  of  the  territorial  princes,  in 
which  the  last  installment  after  all  previous 
disturbances  was  the  Peasants’  Revolt,  had 
finally  been  decided  bv  defeat  of  the  peas¬ 
ants.  Peasants  and  townspeople  became 
subjects  under  the  full  power  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  princes.  Bv  confiscation  of  arms  the 
farmer  became  excluded  from  the  military 
classes  of  the  nation. 

The  territorial  princes  were  strengthened 
also  bv  the  revolution  from  another  point  of 
view.  They  had  put  down  the  rebellion  by 
their  own  strength  without  any  help  from 
Emperor  and  Empire.  The  Emperor  had 
hardlv  noticed  the  revolt.  The  Imperial 
Regency  had  played  a  pitiable  part.  The 
princes  realized  that  they  depended  upon 
themselves;  they  had  to  make  politics  with¬ 
out  regard  for  the  Emperor,  and  they  did.  . . . 

It  may  sound  contradictory  but  the  Peas¬ 


ants'  Revolt  cleared  the  road  for  the  princes 
to  surmount  the  old  corporate  state  and  to 
erect  the  modern,  absolute  territorial  state. 
'The  aim  of  the  peasants,  to  get  rid  of  feudal 
rule  with  the  aid  of  the  territorial  princes, 
was  realized  in  spite  of  their  defeat.  But 
now  it  did  not  lead  to  greater  participation 
by  the  peasants  in  political  life  but  to  a 
levelling  absolutism  which  made  the 
knights  as  well  as  burghers  and  peasants 
subjects  of  one  lord.  .  .  . 

For  the  peasantry  the  Reformation  was 
more  than  a  religious  movement.  It  was  a 
starting  point  in  gaining  a  part  in  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political  life  as  a  class  having 
equal  rights.  To  this  they  believed  they 
had  a  claim  because  of  their  economic  situa¬ 
tion  and  their  position  in  the  class  structure. 
Defeat  meant  renunciation  of  this  aim.  The 
farmer  became  excluded  from  the  life  of 
Germany  for  almost  three  centuries.  He 
ceased  to  play  a  political  role.  Also,  intel¬ 
lectual  leaders  no  longer  came  from  his 
ranks,  as  had  the  peasants’  sons  Luther 
and  Zwingli.  Although  the  economic  and 
legal  position  of  the  peasantry  had  not 
changed  decisively,  the  farmer  was  now  de¬ 
graded  to  a  working  animal.  He  became  a 
subject  who  spent  his  days  in  darkness  and 
did  not  expect  a  change.  One  can  even  say 
that  not  only  the  peasantry  but  the  whole 
area  generally  in  which  the  Peasants’  Re¬ 
volt  took  place  (Franconia,  Swabia,  Alsace 
and  Thuringia)  fell  to  stagnation,  coming 
alive  anew  only  in  the  Romantic  Era.  Here¬ 
tofore  it  had  been  the  core  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  following  centuries  the  political  and 
intellectual  leadership  of  the  nation  passed 
to  the  East,  which  had  not  been  reached  by 
the  revolution.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  con¬ 
sequence  solely  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt.  But 
it  certainly  helped  that  the  East  was  spared 
the  great  blood-letting  of  the  Peasants’  Re¬ 
volt,  so  that  there  the  struggle  for  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  German  Empire  could  be 
resumed  from  a  new  base. 
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This  treatise  was  written  at  a  moment  when  temporal  consequences  for 
Luther  of  defiance  at  Worms  toward  the  power  of  the  Church  were  in  flood. 
His  books  had  been  burned;  his  New  Testament  translation  had  been  banned 
extensively;  adherents  of  his  teachings  had  been  imprisoned;  and  his  own  life 
was  in  danger. 

The  three-part  treatise  grew  out  of  sermons  preached  October  19,  24,  25 
and  26,  1  522,  at  Weimar  before  Duke  John  of  Saxony.  The  principal  teaching 
is  found  in  the  second  part,  in  which  he  sets  out  the  limits  of  secular  authority. 
Its  sphere  is  the  secular  world.  It  is  not  to  invade  the  sacred  world  of  God,  which 
is  the  realm  of  the  Gospel  and  men's  souls.  The  selections  reprinted  below,  taken 
from  Parts  One  and  Three,  establish  the  secular  world  as  God-ordained  but 
impose  strict  obligations  of  service  upon  secular  rulers. 


WE  must  FiRMXY  establish  secular 
law  and  the  sword,  that  no  one 
may  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  world  by  God’s 
will  and  ordinance.  The  passages  which 
establish  this  are  the  following:  Romans 
xiii,  “Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  power  and 
authority,  for  there  is  no  power  but  from 
God.  The  power  that  is  everywhere  is  or¬ 
dained  of  God.  He  then  who  resists  the 
power  resists  God’s  ordinance.  But  he  who 
resists  God’s  ordinance  shall  bring  himself 


under  condemnation.”  Likewise,  I  Peter  ii, 
“Be  subject  to  every  kind  of  human  ordi¬ 
nance,  whether  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or 
to  the  governors,  as  to  those  sent  of  Him 
for  the  punishing  of  the  evil  and  for  the 
reward  of  the  good.”  .  .  . 

II.  There  seems  to  be  a  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  other  side.  Christ  says,  Mat¬ 
thew  v,  “Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to 
them  of  old:  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  a  man 
shall  not  resist  evil,  but  if  any  one  strikes 
thee  upon  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also;  and  whoever  will  go  to  law  with 
thee  to  take  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 


also,  and  whoever  forces  thee  a  mile,  with 
him  go  two  miles.”  Likewise  Paul,  Romans 
xii,  “Dearly  beloved,  defend  not  yourselves, 
but  give  place  to  God’s  wrath,  for  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  saith 
the  Lord.”  Likewise  Matthew  v,  “Love 
your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you.”  And  I  Peter  iii,  “Let  no  one  repay 
evil  with  evil,  nor  railing  with  railing,”  etc. 
These  and  the  like  passages  truly  would 
make  it  appear  as  though  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  there  should  be  no  secular  sword 
among  Christians. 

Hence  the  sophists  also  say  that  Christ 
has  abolished  Moses’  law;  of  such  command¬ 
ments  they  make  counsels  for  the  perfect, 
and  divide  Christian  teaching  and  Chris¬ 
tians  into  two  classes.  One  part  they  call 
the  perfect,  and  assign  to  it  such  counsels. 
To  the  other,  the  imperfect,  they  assign  the 
commandments.  This  they  do  out  of  sheer 
perve'rsity  and  caprice,  without  any  scrip¬ 
tural  basis.  They  do  not  see  that  in  the 
same  passage  Christ  lays  such  stress  on  His 
teaching  that  He  is  unwilling  to  have  the 
least  word  of  it  set  aside,  and  condemns  to 
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hell  those  who  do  not  love  their  enemies. 
Therefore  we  must  interpret  these  passages 
differently,  so  that  Christ’s  words  may  apply 
to  all  alike  whether  they  be  “perfect”  or 
“imperfect.”  For  perfection  and  imperfec¬ 
tion  consist  not  in  works  and  do  not  estab¬ 
lish  a  distinct  external  order  among  Chris¬ 
tians;  but  they  exist  in  the  heart,  in  faith 
and  love,  so  that  they  who  believe  and  love 
the  most  are  the  perfect  ones,  whether  out¬ 
wardly  they  be  male  or  female,  prince  or 
peasant,  monk  or  layman.  For  love  and 
faith  produce  no  sects  or  outward  differ¬ 
ences. 

III.  We  must  divide  all  the  children  of 
Adam  into  two  classes;  the  first  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  second  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  world.  Those  belonging  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  are  all  true  believers 
in  Christ  and  are  subject  to  Christ.  For 
Christ  is  the  King  and  Lord  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  the  second  Psalm  and  all  the 
Scriptures  say.  For  this  reason  He  came 
into  the  world,  that  He  might  begin  God’s 
kingdom  and  establish  it  in  the  world. 
Therefore  He  says  before  Pilate,  “My  king¬ 
dom  is  not  of  the  world,  but  whoever  is  of 
the  truth  hears  My  voice”;  and  continually 
in  the  Gospel  He  refers  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  says,  “Amend  your  ways,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  at  hand.”  Likewise,  “Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous¬ 
ness.”  He  also  calls  the  Gospel  a  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  for  the  reason  that  it  teaches, 
governs,  and  contains  God’s  kingdom. 

Now  observe,  these  people  need  no  secu¬ 
lar  sword  or  law.  And  if  all  the  world  were 
composed  of  real  Christians,  that  is,  true 
believers,  no  prince,  king,  lord,  sword,  or 
law  would  be  needed.  For  what  were  the 
use  of  them,  since  Christians  have  in  their 
hearts  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  instructs  them 
and  causes  them  to  wrong  no  one,  to  love 
every  one,  willingly  and  cheerfully  to  suffer 
injustice  and  even  death  from  every  one. 
Where  every  wrong  is  suffered  and  every 
right  is  done,  no  quarrel,  strife,  trial,  judge, 
penalty,  law,  or  sword  is  needed.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  secular  sword 
and  law  to  find  any  work  to  do  among 
Christians,  since  of  themselves  they  do 


much  more  than  its  laws  and  doctrines  can 
demand.  Just  as  Paul  says  in  I  Timothy  i, 
“The  law  is  not  given  for  the  righteous,  but 
for  the  unrighteous.”  .  .  . 

IV.  All  who  are  not  Christians  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  world  and  are  under  the 
law.  Since  few  believe  and  still  fewer  live 
a  Christian  life,  do  not  resist  the  evil,  and 
themselves  do  no  evil,  God  has  provided 
for  non-Christians  a  different  government 
outside  the  Christian  estate  and  God’s  king¬ 
dom,  and  has  subjected  them  to  the  sword, 
so  that,  even  though  they  would  do  so,  they 
cannot  practice  their  wickedness,  and  that, 
if  they  do,  they  may  not  do  it  without  fear 
nor  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Even  so  a  wild, 
savage  beast  is  fastened  with  chains  and 
bands,  so  that  it  cannot  bite  and  tear  as  is 
its  wont,  although  it  gladly  would  do  so; 
whereas  a  tame  and  gentle  beast  does  not 
require  this,  but  without  any  chains  and 
bands  is  nevertheless  harmless.  If  it  were 
not  so,  seeing  that  the  whole  world  is  evil 
and  that  among  thousands  there  is  scarcely 
one  true  Christian,  men  would  devour  one 
another,  and  no  one  could  preserve  wife 
and  child,  support  himself  and  serve  God; 
and  thus  the  world  would  be  reduced  to 
chaos.  For  this  reason  God  has  ordained 
the  two  governments;  the  spiritual,  which 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  under  Christ  makes 
Christians  and  pious  people,  and  the  secu¬ 
lar,  which  restrains  the  unchristian  and 
wicked  so  that  they  must  needs  keep  the 
peace  outwardly,  even  against  their  will.  So 
Paul  interprets  the  secular  sword,  Romans 
xiii,  and  says  it  is  not  a  terror  to  good  works, 
but  to  the  evil.  And  Peters  says  it  is  for 
the  punishment  of  evil  doers.  .  .  . 

V.  But  perhaps  you  will  say,  Since 
Christians  do  not  need  the  secular  sword 
and  the  law,  why  does  Paul  say  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  Romans  xiii,  “Let  all  souls  be 
subject  to  power  and  authority”?  And  St. 
Peter  says,  “Be  subject  to  every  human  ordi¬ 
nance,”  etc.,  as  quoted  above.  I  answer,  as 
I  have  said,  that  Christians,  among  them¬ 
selves  and  by  and  for  themselves,  need  no 
law  or  sword,  since  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  profitable  for  them.  Since,  however,  a 
true  Christian  lives  and  labors  on  earth  not 
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for  himself,  but  for  his  neighbor,  therefore 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  life  impels  him  to  do 
even  that  which  he  need  not  do,  but  whicl 
is  profitable  and  necessary  for  his  neighbor. 
Because  the  sword  is  a  very  great  benefit 
and  necessary  to  the  whole  world,  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace,  to  punish  sin  and  to  prevent 
evil,  he  submits  most  willingly  to  the  rule 
of  the  sword,  pays  tax,  honors  those  in  au¬ 
thority,  serves,  helps,  and  does  all  he  can 
to  further  the  government,  that  it  may  be 
sustained  and  held  in  honor  and  fear.  Al¬ 
though  he  needs  none  of  these  things  for 
himself  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
do  them,  yet  he  considers  what  is  for  the 
good  and  profit  of  others,  as  Paul  teaches 
in  Ephesians  v.  .  .  . 

VI.  You  ask  whether  a  Christian,  also, 
may  bear  the  secular  sword  and  punish  the 
wicked,  since  Christ’s  words,  “Thou  shalt 
not  resist  the  evil,”  are  so  clear  and  definite 
that  the  sophists  have  had  to  make  a  counsel 
of  them.  I  answer,  You  have  now  heard  two 
propositions.  The  one  is,  that  the  sword 
can  have  no  place  among  Christians,  there¬ 
fore  you  cannot  bear  it  among  and  against 
Christians,  who  do  not  need  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  must  be  directed  to  the  other 
side,  to  the  non-Christians,  whether  as  a 
Christian  you  may  there  bear  it.  Here  the 
other  proposition  applies,  that  you  are  under 
obligation  to  serve  and  further  the  sword  by 
whatever  means  you  can,  with  body,  soul, 
honor  or  goods.  For  it  is  nothing  that  you 
need,  but  something  quite  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  for  the  whole  world  and  for  your 
neighbor.  Therefore,  should  you  see  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  hangmen,  beadles,  judges, 
lords,  or  princes,  and  find  that  you  are 
qualified,  you  should  offer  your  services  and 
seek  the  place,  that  necessary  government 
may  by  no  means  be  despised  and  become 
inefficient  or  perish.  For  the  world  cannot 
and  dare  not  dispense  with  it.  .  .  . 

From  all  this  we  see  what  is  the  true 
meaning  of  Christ’s  words  in  Matthew  v, 
“Resist  not  evil,”  etc.  It  is  this,  that  a 
Christian  should  be  so  disposed  that  he 
will  suffer  every  evil  and  injustice,  not 
avenge  himself  nor  bring  suit  in  court,  and 
in  nothing  make  use  of  secular  power  and 


law  for  himself.  For  others,  however,  he 
may  and  should  seek  vengeance,  justice, 
protection,  and  help,  and  do  what  he  can 
toward  this.  Likewise,  the  State  should, 
either  of  itself  or  through  the  instigation  of 
others,  help  and  protect  him  without  com¬ 
plaint,  application  or  instigation  on  his  part. 
When  the  State  does  not  do  this,  he  ought 
to  permit  himself  to  be  robbed  and  de¬ 
spoiled,  and  not  resist  the  evil,  as  Christ’s 
words  say. 

Be  quite  certain,  also,  that  this  teaching 
of  Christ  is  not  a  counsel  of  perfection,  as 
our  sophists  blasphemously  and  falsely  say, 
but  a  universal,  strict  command  for  all 
Christians.  Then  you  will  learn  that  all 
those  who  avenge  themselves  or  go  to  law 
and  wrangle  in  the  courts  over  their  prop¬ 
erty  and  honor  are  nothing  but  heathen 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  I  tell  you.  Do 
not  look  to  the  multitude  and  to  the  com¬ 
mon  practice,  for,  have  no  doubt,  there  are 
few  Christians  on  earth;  and  God’s  Word 
is  something  very  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  practice.  .  .  . 

You  see,  then,  Christ’s  words  do  not 
mean  that  He  abolishes  Moses’  law,  or  pro¬ 
hibits  secular  power,  but  He  excepts  His 
own.  They  are  not  to  use  them  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  leave  them  to  unbelievers, 
whom  indeed  they  may  serve  with  the  law. 
For  unbelievers  are  not  Christians;  and  no 
one  can  be  compelled  to  be  a  Christian. 
But  that  Christ’s  words  apply  only  to  His 
own  is  evident,  since  He  afterward  says 
they  should  love  their  enemies  and  be  per¬ 
fect  like  their  heavenly  Father.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  who  loves  his  enemies  lets  the  law 
alone  and  does  not  use  it  to  demand  an  eye 
for  an  eye.  Neither  does  he  oppose  the  non- 
Christians  who  do  not  love  their  enemies 
and  wish  to  use  the  law;  nay,  he  lends  his 
help  that  these  laws  may  restrain  the  wicked 
from  doing  worse. 

In  this  way,  I  take  it,  the  word  of  Christ 
is  reconciled  with  the  passages  which  es¬ 
tablish  the  sword,  so  that  this  is  the  mean¬ 
ing:  No  Christian  shall  wield  or  invoke 
the  sword  for  himself  and  for  his  cause; 
but  for  another  he  can  and  ought  to  wield 
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and  invoke  it,  so  that  wickedness  may  be 
hindered  and  godliness  defended.  Even  as 
the  Lord  says,  in  the  same  passage,  A  Chris¬ 
tian  shall  not  swear,  but  let  his  word  be 
Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay,  —  that  is,  for  himself 
and  of  his  own  choice  and  desire,  he  should 
not  swear.  When,  however,  need,  welfare, 
and  salvation,  or  God’s  honor  demand,  he 
should  swear;  thus  he  uses  the  forbidden 
oath  to  serve  another,  just  as  he  uses  the 
forbidden  sword  in  another’s  service;  as 
Christ  and  Paul  often  swore  to  make  their 
teaching  and  testimony  valuable  and  credi¬ 
ble  to  others,  as  men  do  and  have  a  right 
to  do  in  covenants  and  compacts,  of  which 
Psalm  lxii  says,  “They  shall  be  praised  who 
swear  by  His  name.” 

*  *  * 

PART  THREE 

What  should  a  prince  do,  if  he  is  not 
sufficiently  wise,  and  must  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  jurists  and  lawbooks?  I  answer,  For 
this  reason  I  said  that  the  position  of  a 
prince  is  a  perilous  one,  and  if  he  is  not 
wise  enough  to  master  both  the  law  and  his 
advisers,  the  saying  of  Solomon  is  fulfilled, 
“Woe  to  the  land  whose  king  is  a  child.” 
Solomon  recognized  this;  therefore  he  de¬ 
spaired  of  all  law,  even  of  that  which 
Moses,  through  God,  had  prescribed  for 
him  and  of  all  his  princes  and  counselors, 
and  turned  to  God  Himself  and  prayed  to 
Him  for  a  wise  heart  to  rule  the  people.  A 
prince  must  follow  this  example  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  fear;  he  must  depend  neither 
upon  dead  books  nor  upon  living  heads,  but 
cling  solely  to  God,  pray  without  ceasing 
to  Him,  and  ask  for  a  right  understanding, 
above  all  books  and  masters,  wisely  to  rule 
his  subjects.  Therefore  I  know  of  no  law 
to  prescribe  for  a  prince,  but  will  simply 
instruct  him  what  the  attitude  of  his  heart 
and  mind  ought  to  be  with  respect  to  all 
laws,  counsels,  decisions  and  actions,  so  that 
if  he  govern  himself  thereby  God  will 
surely  grant  him  the  power  to  carry  out  all 
laws,  counsels,  and  actions  in  a  proper  and 
godly  way. 

I.  He  must  consider  his  subjects  and 
rightly  dispose  his  heart  toward  them  in 


this  matter.  He  does  this  if  he  applies  his 
whole  mind  to  making  himself  useful  and 
serviceable  to  them,  and  does  not  think, 
"Land  and  people  are  mine;  I  will  do  as  I 
please”;  but  this,  “I  belong  to  land  and 
people;  I  must  do  what  is  profitable  and 
good  for  them.  My  concern  must  be,  not 
how  I  may  rule  and  be  haughty,  but  how 
they  may  be  protected  and  defended  by  a 
good  peace.”  .  .  . 

II.  He  must  beware  of  the  high  and 
mighty  and  of  his  counselors,  and  so  con¬ 
duct  himself  toward  them  that  he  despise 
none,  and  trust  none  enough  to  leave  every¬ 
thing  to  him.  For  God  cannot  tolerate 
either.  He  once  spake  by  an  ass;  therefore 
no  man  is  to  be  despised,  no  matter  how 
humble  he  be.  On  the  other  hand,  He 
permitted  the  highest  angel  to  fall  from 
heaven;  therefore  no  man  is  to  be  trusted, 
no  matter  how  wise,  holy  and  great  he  is, 
but  one  must  give  a  hearing  to  all  and  wait 
to  see  through  which  one  of  them  God  will 
speak  and  act.  .  .  . 

III.  He  must  take  heed  that  he  deal 
justly  with  evil  doers.  Here  he  must  be 
very  wise  and  prudent  to  mete  out  punish¬ 
ment  without  injuring  others.  .  .  . 

IV.  We  come  to  what  really  should  be 
foremost,  and  of  which  we  spoke  above.  A 
prince  must  act  also  in  a  Christian  way 
toward  his  God,  that  is,  he  must  subject 
himself  to  Him  in  entire  confidence  and 
pray  for  wisdom  to  rule  well,  as  Solomon 
did.  But  of  faith  and  trust  in  God  I  have 
written  so  much  elsewhere  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  here.  vXherefore  we 
will  close  by  saying  briefly  that  a  prince’s 
duty  is  fourfold:  First,  that  toward  God 
consists  in  true  confidence  and  in  sincere 
prayer;  second,  that  toward  his  subjects 
consists  in  love  and  Christian  service;  third, 
that  toward  his  counselors  and  rulers  con¬ 
sists  in  an  open  mind  and  unfettered  judg¬ 
ment;  fourth,  that  toward  evil  doers  consists 
in  proper  zeal  and  firmness.  Then  his  state 
is  right,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  pleasing 
to  God  and  to  the  people.  But  he  must 
expect  much  envy  and  sorrow  —  the  cross 
will  soon  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  such  a 
ruler. 
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Luther  composed  this  open-letter  response  to  the  peasants  out  of  two 
specific  stimuli  in  addition  to  a  growing  concern  reinforced  possibly  during  a 
journey  into  Thuringian  areas  of  unrest.  One  was  the  articles  themselves, 
wherein  Luther  found  cause  for  exception  to  the  peasants'  use  of  expressions 
vital  to  him,  such  as  "Gospel"  and  "Christian."  The  other  was  the  known  fact 
that  in  at  least  two  other  peasant  documents  Luther  had  been  called  forth  with 
others  to  judge  the  justness  of  the  cause.  Hence  references  to  a  second 
document. 


The  peasants  who  have  now  banded 
together  in  Swabia  have  put  their 
intolerable  grievances  against  the  rulers  into 
twelve  articles,  and  undertaken  to  support 
them  with  certain  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  have  published  them  in  printed  form. 
The  thing  about  them  that  pleases  me  best 
is  that,  in  the  twelfth  article,  they  offer  to 
accept  instruction  gladly  and  willingly,  if 
there  is  need  or  necessity  for  it,  and  are 
willing  to  be  corrected,  in  so  far  as  that  can 
be  done  by  clear,  plain,  undeniable  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture,  since  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  no  one’s  conscience  should  be 
instructed  or  corrected,  except  by  divine 
Scripture. 

Now,  if  that  is  their  serious  and  sincere 
meaning  —  and  it  would  not  be  right  for 
me  to  interpret  it  otherwise,  because  in 
these  articles  they  come  out  boldly  into  the 
open,  and  show  no  desire  to  shun  the  light 
—  then  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
things  will  be  well.  As  one  who  is  counted 
among  those  who  now  deal  with  the  divine 
Scriptures  here  on  earth,  and  especially  as 
one  whom  they  mention  and  call  upon  by 


name  in  the  second  document,  it  gives  me 
the  greater  courage  and  confidence  in 
openly  publishing  my  instruction,  which  I 
do  in  a  friendly  and  Christian  spirit,  as  a 
duty  of  brotherly  love,  in  order  that,Jf  any 
misfortune  or  disaster  shall  come  out  of 
this  matter,  it  may  not  be  attributed  to  me, 
or  blamed  on  me,  because  of  my  silence. 
But  if  this  offer  of  theirs  is  only  pretense 
and  show  (and  without  doubt  there  are 
some  of  that  kind  of  people  among  them; 
for  it  is  not  possible  that  so  great  a  crowd 
should  all  be  true  Christians  and  have  good 
intentions,  but  a  large  part  of  them  must 
be  using  the  good  intentions  of  the  rest  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes  and  seeking  their 
own  advantage),  then  without  doubt,  it 
will  accomplish  very  little,  or  contribute,  in 
fact,  to  their  great  injurv  and  eternal  ruin. 

Because  this  matter,  then,  is  great  and 
perilous,  concerning,  as  it  does,  both  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  (for  if  this  rebellion  were  to  proceed 
and  get  the  upper  hand,  both  kingdoms 
would  be  destroyed  and  there  would  be 
neither  worldlv  government  nor  Word  of 
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God,  but  it  would  result  in  the  permanent 
destruction  of  all  Germany),  therefore*  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  boldly  and  to  giye  adyice 
without  regard  to  anyone.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  be  walling  listeners  and  allow 
things  to  be  said  to  us,  so  that  our  hearts 
may  not  be  hardened  and  our  ears  stopped, 
as  has  happened  before  now,  and  we  may 
not  get  the  full  yigor  of  God’s  wrath.  For 
the  many  terrible  signs  that  are  seen  in  both 
heayen  and  earth,  point  to  a  great  disaster 
and  a  mighty  change  in  Germany.  Al¬ 
though,  sad  to  say,  we  care  little  about  this. 
Neyertheless,  God  goes  on  His  way,  and 
some  time  He  will  make  our  hard  heads 
soft. 

TO  THE  PRINCES  AND  LORDS 

We  have  no  one  on  earth  to  thank 
for  this  mischievous  rebellion,  except  you 
princes  and  lords;  and  especially  you  blind 
bishops  and  mad  priests  and  monks,  whose 
hearts  are  hardened,  even  to  the  present 
day,  and  who  do  not  cease  to  rage  and 
rave  against  the  holy  Gospel,  although  you 
know7  that  it  is  true,  and  that  you  cannot 
refute  it.  Besides,  in  your  temporal  govern¬ 
ment,  you  do  nothing  but  flay  and  rob  your 
subjects,  in  order  that  you  may  lead  a  life 
of  splendor  and  pride,  until  the  poor  com¬ 
mon  people  can  bear  it  no  longer.  The 
sword  is  at  your  throats,  but  you  think 
yourselves  so  firm  in  the  saddle  that  no  one 
can  unhorse  you.  This  false  security  and 
stubborn  perversity  wall  break  your  necks, 
as  you  wall  discover.  I  have  often  told  you 
before  to  beware  of  the  saying,  in  Psalm 
cvi,  Effundit  contemptum  super  principes, 
“He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes.”  You 
are  striving  after  it,  and  want  to  be  smitten 
over  the  head,  and  no  warning  or  exhorting 
wall  help  you  to  avoid  it. 

Well,  then,  since  you  are  the  cause  of 
this  wrath  of  God,  it  will  undoubtedly  come 
upon  vou,  if  you  do  not  mend  your  ways  in 
time.  The  signs  in  heaven  and  the  wonders 
on  earth  are  meant  for  you,  dear  lords;  they 
bode  no  good  for  you,  and  no  good  will 
come  to  you.  A  great  part  of  God’s  w7rath 
has  already  come,  and  God  is  sending  so 
many  false  teachers  and  prophets  among  us, 


so  that  through  error  and  blasphemy  we 
may  richly  deserve  hell  and  everlasting 
damnation.  The  rest  of  it  is  now  here,  for 
the  peasants  are  mustering,  and  this  must 
result  in  the  ruin,  destruction,  and  desola¬ 
tion  of  Germany  by  cruel  murder  and 
bloodshed,  unless  God  shall  be  moved  by 
our  repentance  to  prevent  it. 

For  you  ought  to  know,  dear  lords,  that 
God  is  doing  this  because  this  raging  of 
yours  cannot  and  will  not  and  ought  not  be 
endured  for  long.  You  must  become  differ¬ 
ent  men  and  yield  to  God’s  Word.  If  you 
do  not  do  this  amicably  and  willingly,  then 
you  will  be  compelled  to  it  by  force  and 
destruction.  If  these  peasants  do  not  do  it 
for  you,  others  will.  Even  though  you  were 
to  beat  them  all,  they  would  still  be  un¬ 
beaten,  for  God  will  raise  up  others.  It  is 
His  will  to  beat  you,  and  you  will  be  beaten. 
It  is  not  the  peasants,  dear  lords,  who  are 
resisting  you;  it  is  God  himself  who  is 
resisting  you  in  order  to  visit  your  raging 
upon  you.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  my  dear  lords,  enemies  or 
friends,  I  beg  submissively  that  you  will  not 
despise  my  faithfulness,  though  I  am  a  poor 
man.  I  beg  that  you  will  not  make  light  of 
this  rebellion.  Not  that  I  believe  or  fear 
that  they  will  be  too  strong  for  you,  or  that 
I  would  have  you  be  afraid  of  them  on  that 
account.  But  fear  God  and  have  respect  for 
His  wrath!  If  it  be  His  will  to  punish  you 
as  you  have  deserved  (and  I  am  afraid  that 
it  is),  then  He  would  punish  you,  even 
though  the  peasants  were  a  hundred  times 
fewer  than  they  are.  He  can  make  peasants 
out  of  stones  and  slay  a  hundred  of  you  by 
one  peasant,  so  that  all  your  armor  and  your 
strength  will  be  too  little. 

If  it  is  still  possible  to  give  you  advice, 
my  lords,  give  a  little  place  to  the  will  and 
wrath  of  God.  A  cartload  of  hay  must  give 
wav  to  a  drunken  man;  how  much  more 
ought  you  to  leave  your  raging  and  your 
obstinate  tyranny  and  deal  reasonably  with 
the  peasants,  as  though  they  were  drunk  or 
out  of  their  mind.  Do  not  begin  a  struggle 
with  them,  for  you  do  not  know  what  the 
end  of  it  will  be.  Try  kindness  first,  for 
you  do  not  know  what  God  wills  to  do,  and 
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do  not  strike  a  spark  that  will  kindle  all 
Germany  and  that  no  one  can  quench.  Our 
sins  are  before  God;  therefore  we  have  to 
fear  His  wrath  when  even  a  leaf  rustles,  let 
alone  when  such  multitude  sets  itself  in 
motion.  You  lose  nothing  by  kindness;  and 
even  though  you  were  to  lose  something,  it 
can  afterwards  come  back  to  you  ten  times 
over  in  peace,  while  in  conflict  you  may, 
perhaps,  lose  both  life  and  goods.  Why  run 
into  danger,  when  you  can  get  more  by  an¬ 
other,  and  a  good  way? 


TO  THE  PEASANTS 

So  far,  dear  friends,  you  have  learned 
only  that  I  admit  it  to  be  (sad  to  say!)  all 
too  true  and  certain  that  the  princes  and 
lords,  who  forbid  the  preaching  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  oppress  the  people  so  unbearably, 
are  worthy,  and  have  well  deserved,  that 
God  put  them  down  from  their  seats,  as 
men  who  have  sinned  deeply  against  God 
and  man.  And  they  have  no  excuse.  Never¬ 
theless,  you,  too,  must  have  a  care  that  you 
take  up  your  cause  with  a  good  conscience 
and  with  justice.  If  you  have  a  good  con¬ 
science,  you  have  the  comforting  advantage 
that  God  will  be  with  you,  and  will  help 
you  through.  Even  though  you  were 
worsted  for  a  while,  and  though  you  suf¬ 
fered  death,  you  would  win  in  the  end,  and 
would  preserve  your  soul  eternally  with  all 
the  saints.  But  if  you  have  not  justice  and 
a  good  conscience,  you  will  be  worsted;  and 
even  though  vou  were  to  win  for  a  while, 
and  were  to  slay  all  the  princes,  vet  in  the 
end  you  would  be  lost  eternally,  body  and 
soul.  This  is,  therefore,  no  joking  matter 
for  you;  it  concerns  your  body  and  soul  eter¬ 
nally.  The  thing  that  is  most  necessary  to 
consider  and  that  must  be  most  seriously  re¬ 
garded,  is  not  how  strong  you  are  and  how 
completely  wrong  they  are,  but  whether 
you  have  justice  and  a  good  conscience  on 
your  side. 

Therefore,  dear  brethren,  I  beg  you,  in  a 
kindly  and  brotherly  wav,  to  look  diligently 
to  what  you  do,  and  not  to  believe  all  kinds 
of  spirits  and  preachers,  now  that  Satan  has 
raised  up  many  evil  spirits  of  disorder  and 


of  murder,  and  filled  the  world  with  them. 
Only  listen  and  give  ear,  as  you  offer  many 
times  to  do.  I  will  not  spare  you  the  earnest 
warning  that  I  owe  you,  even  though  some 
of  you,  poisoned  by  the  murderous  spirits, 
will  hate  me  for  it,  and  call  me  a  hypocrite. 
That  does  not  worry  me;  it  is  enough  for  me 
if  I  save  some  of  the  good-hearted  and  up¬ 
right  men  among  you  from  the  danger  of 
God’s  wrath.  The  rest  I  fear  as  little,  as 
they  despise  me  much;  and  they  shall  not 
harm  me.  I  know  One  Who  is  greater  and 
mightier  than  they  are,  and  He  teaches  me 
in  Psalm  iii,  “I  am  not  afraid,  though  many 
thousands  of  people  set  themselves  against 
me.”  My  confidence  shall  outlast  their  con¬ 
fidence;  that  I  know  for  sure. 

In  the  first  place,  dear  brethren,  you  bear 
the  name  of  God  and  call  yourselves  a 
“Christian  band”  or  union,  and  allege  that 
you  want  to  live  and  act  “according  to  the 
Divine  Law.”  Now  you  know  that  the 
name,  Word,  and  titles  of  God  are  not  to 
be  assumed  idly  or  in  vain,  as  He  says  in 
the  second  Commandment,  “Thou  shalt  not 
bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  Thy  God  in 
vain,”  and  adds  “For  God  will  not  let  him 
be  guiltless  who  bears  His  name  in  vain.” 
Here  is  a  clear,  plain  text,  which  applies  to 
you,  as  to  all  men.  Without  regard  to  your 
great  numbers,  your  rights,  and  your  terror, 
it  threatens  you,  as  well  as  us  and  all  others, 
with  God’s  wrath.  He  is,  as  you  also  know, 
mighty  enough  and  strong  enough  to  pun¬ 
ish  you  as  He  here  threatens,  if  His  name  is 
borne  in  vain;  and  so  you  have  to  expect  no 
good  fortune,  but  only  misfortune,  if  you 
bear  His  name  falsely.  Learn  from  this  how 
to  judge  yourselves;  and  accept  this  kindly 
warning.  For  Him  Who  once  drowned  the 
whole  world  in  the  Flood  and  sank  Sodom 
with  fire,  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  slay  or  to 
defeat  so  many  thousand  peasants.  He  is 
an  almighty  and  terrible  God. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  you  are  bearing  God’s  name  in  vain 
and  putting  it  to  shame;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that  you  will,  in  the  end,  encoun¬ 
ter  all  misfortune,  unless  God  is  untrue. 
For  here  stands  God’s  Word,  and  says 
through  the  mouth  of  Christ,  “He  who  takes 
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the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.”  That 
means  nothing  else  than  that  no  one,  by  his 
own  violence,  shall  arrogate  authority  to 
himself;  but  as  Paul  says,  “Let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  with  fear 
and  reverence.” 

How  can  you  get  over  these  sayings  and 
laws  of  God,  when  you  boast  that  you  are 
acting  according  to  divine  law,  and  yet  take 
the  sword  in  your  own  hands,  and  revolt 
against  the  “higher  powers”  that  are  or¬ 
dained  of  God?  Do  you  not  think  that 
Paul's  judgment  in  Romans  xiii  will  strike 
you,  “He  that  withstands  the  ordinance  of 
God  shall  receive  condemnation”?  That  is 
“bearing  God’s  name  in  vain”;  alleging 
God’s  law  and  withstanding  God’s  law, 
under  His  name.  O  have  a  care,  dear  sirs! 
It  will  not  turn  out  that  way  in  the  end. 

In  the  third  place,  you  say  that  the  rulers 
are  wicked  and  intolerable,  for  they  will 
not  allow  us  the  Gospel,  and  they  oppress 
us  too  hard  by  the  burdens  they  lay  on  our 
temporal  goods,  and  they  are  ruining  us 
body  and  soul.  I  answer:  The  fact  that 
the  rulers  are  wicked  and  unjust  does  not 
excuse  tumult  and  rebellion,  for  to  punish 
wickedness  does  not  belong  to  everybody, 
but  to  the  worldly  rulers  who  bear  the 
sword.  Thus  Paul  says  in  Romans  xiii,  and 
Peter,  in  I  Peter  iii,  that  they  are  ordained 
of  God  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  natural  law  of  all 
the  world,  which  says  that  no  one  may  be 
judge  in  his  own  cause  or  take  his  own  re¬ 
venge.  The  proverb  is  true,  “He  who  resists 
is  wrong,”  and  the  other  proverb,  “He  who 
resists  makes  strife.”  The  divine  law  agrees 
with  this,  and  says,  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii, 
“Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.”  Now  you  cannot  deny  that  your 
rebellion  proceeds  in  such  a  way  that  you 
make  yourselves  your  own  judges,  and 
avenge  yourselves,  and  are  unwilling  to 
suffer  any  wrong.  That  is  contrarymot  only 
to  Christian  law  and  the  Gospel,  but  also 
to  natural  law  and  all  equity. 

If  your  undertaking  is  to  prosper,  when 
you  have  against  you  the  divine  and  Chris¬ 
tian  law  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  also  the  natural  law,  you  must  produce 


a  new  and  special  command  of  God,  con¬ 
firmed  by  signs  and  wonders,  which  bids 
you  do  these  things.  Otherwise  God  will 
hot  allow  His  Word  and  ordinance  to  be 
broken  by  your  violence.  On  the  contrary, 
because  you  boast  of  the  divine  law  and 
yet  act  against  it,  He  will  let  you  fall  and 
be  punished  terribly,  as  men  who  dishonor 
His  name;  and  then  He  will  condemn  you 
eternally,  as  was  said  above.  For  the  word 
of  Christ  in  Matthew  vii  applies  to  you; 
you  see  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  the  rulers, 
and  see  not  the  beam  in  your  own  eye. 
Also  the  saying  of  Paul  in  Romans  iii,  “Let 
us  do  evil  that  good  may  come;  whose  dam¬ 
nation  is  just  and  right.”  It  is  true  that 
the  rulers  do  wrong  when  they  suppress  the 
Gospel  and  oppress  you  in  temporal  things; 
but  you  do  much  more  wrong  when  you 
not  only  suppress  God’s  Word,  but  tread 
it  under  foot,  and  invade  His  authority 
and  His  law,  and  put  yourselves  above 
God.  Besides,  you  take  from  the  rulers 
their  authority  and  right;  nay,  all  that  they 
have.  For  what  have  they  left,  when  they 
have  lost  their  authority? 

*  *  * 

Can  you  not  imagine  it,  or  figure  it  out, 
dear  friends?  If  your  enterprise  were  right, 
then  any  man  might  become  judge  over 
another,  and  there  would  remain  in  the 
world  neither  authority,  nor  government, 
nor  order,  nor  land,  but  there  would  be 
only  murder  and  bloodshed;  for  as  soon  as 
anyone  saw  that  someone  was  wronging 
him,  he  would  turn  to  and  judge  him  and 
punish  him.  Now  if  that  is  unjust  and 
intolerable  when  done  by  an  individual, 
neither  can  it  be  endured  when  done  by  a 
band  or  a  crowd.  But  if  it  can  be  endured 
from  a  band  or  a  crowd,  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  with  right  and  justice  when  indi¬ 
viduals  attempt,  it;  for  in  both  cases  the 
cause  is  the  same,  namely,  a  wrong.  And 
what  would  you  do  yourselves,  if  disorder 
broke  out  in  your  band,  and  one  man  set 
himself  against  another  and  took  his  own 
vengeance  on  him?  Would  you  put  up 
with  that?  Would  you  not  say  that  he  must 
let  others,  whom  you  appointed,  do  the 
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judging  and  avenging?  How,  then,  do  you 
expect  to  stand  with  God  and  the  world, 
when  you  do  your  own  judging  and  aveng¬ 
ing  upon  those  who  have  injured  you; 
nay,  upon  your  rulers,  whom  God  has 
ordained?  .  .  . 

See,  dear  friends,  what  kind  of  preach¬ 
ers  you  have  and  what  they  think  of  your 
souls.  I  fear  that  some  prophets  of  murder 
have  come  among  you,  who  would  like,  by 
your  means,  to  become  lords  in  the  world, 
and  do  not  care  that  they  are  endangering 
your  life,  property,  honor,  and  soul,  tem¬ 
porally  and  eternally.  If,  now,  it  is  really 
your  will  to  keep  the  divine  law,  as  you 
boast,  then  do  it.  There  it  stands!  God 
says,  “Vengeance  is  mine:  I  will  repay”; 
and  again,  “Be  subject  not  only  to  good 
lords,  but  also  to  the  wicked.”  If  you  do 
this,  well  and  good;  if  not,  you  may,  in¬ 
deed,  cause  a  calamity,  but  it  will  finally 
come  upon  yourselves.  Let  no  one  be  in 
doubt  about  this!  God  is  just,  and  will  not 
endure  it.  Be  careful,  therefore,  with  your 
liberty,  that  you  do  not  run  from  the  rain 
and  fall  in  the  water,  and  thinking  to  gain 
freedom  of  body,  lose  body  and  goods  and 
soul  eternally.  God’s  wrath  is  there;  fear 
it,  I  advise  you!  The  devil  has  sent  false 
prophets  among  you;  beware  of  them! 

And  now  we  would  go  on,  and  speak  of 
the  law  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  . 
For  if  you  boast  that  you  are  Christians  and 
are  glad  when  you  are  called  Christians, 
and  want  to  be  known  as  Christians,  then 
you  must  also  allow  your  law  to  be  held  up 
before  you  rightly.  Listen,  then,  dear  Chris¬ 
tians,  to  your  Christian  law!  Your  Supreme 
Lord  Christ,  whose  name  you  bear,  says  in 
Matthew  vi,  “Ye  shall  not  resist  evil,  but  if 
anyone  compels  you  to  go  one  mile,  go  with 
him  two  miles,  and  if  anyone  takes  your 
cloak,  let  him  have  your  coat,  too;  and  if 
anyone  smites  you  on  one  cheek,  offer  him 
the  other  also.”  Do  you  hear,  “Christian 
assembly”?  How  does  your  undertaking 
agree  with  this  law?  You  will  not  endure 
it  when  anyone  does  you  ill  or  wrong,  but 
will  be  free,  and  suffer  nothing  but  good 
and  right;  and  Christ  says  that  we  are  not 
to  resist  any  evil  or  wrong,  but  always 


yield,  suffer  it,  and  let  things  be  taken 
from  us.  If  you  will  not  bear  this  law,  then 
put  off  the  name  of  Christian,  and  boast  of 
another  name  that  accords  with  your  ac¬ 
tions,  or  Christ  Himself  will  tear  His  name 
from  off  you,  and  that  will  be  too  hard  for 
you. 

Thus  says  Paul,  too,  in  Romans  xii, 
“Avenge  not  yourselves,  dearly  beloved, 
but  give  place  to  the  wrath  of  God.”  Again, 
he  praises  the  Corinthians,  in  II  Corin¬ 
thians  xi,  because  they  suffer  it  gladly  if  a 
man  smite  or  rob  them;  and  in  I  Corin¬ 
thians  vi,  he  rebukes  them  because  they 
went  to  law  about  property,  and  did  not 
endure  the  wrong.  Nay  our  Leader,  Jesus 
Christ,  says,  in  Matthew  vii,  that  we  are  to 
wish  good  to  those  who  wrong  us,  and  pray 
for  our  persecutors,  and  do  good  to  those 
who  do  evil  to  us.  These  are  our  Christian 
laws,  dear  friends!  Now  see  how  far  the 
false  prophets  have  led  you  away  from 

them,  and  yet  they  call  you  Christians, 
though  they  have  made  you  worse  than 
heathen.  For  from  these  sayings,  a  child 
easily  grasps  that  it  is  Christian  law  not  to 
strive  against  wrongs,  not  to  grasp  after  the 
sword,  not  to  protect  oneself,  not  to  avenge 
oneself,  but  to  give  up  life  and  property, 
and  let  who  takes  it  take  it;  we  have  enough 
in  our  Lord,  who  will  not  leave  us,  as  He 
has  promised.  Suffering,  suffering;  cross, 
cross!  This,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  law!  But  now  you  battle  for  temporal 
goods,  and  will  not  let  the  coat  go  after  the 
cloak,  but  want  to  recover  the  cloak.  How, 

then,  will  you  die,  and  give  up  your  life, 
or  love  your  enemies,  or  do  good  to  them! 
O  worthless  Christians!  Dear  friends, 
Christians  are  not  so  common  that  so  many 
of  them  can  get  together  in  one  crowd.  A 
Christian  is  a  rare  bird!  Would  to  God  that 
the  majority  of  us  were  good,  pious 
heathen,  who  kept  the  natural  law,  not  to 
mention  the  Christian  law! 

*  *  * 

I  say  all  this,  dear  friends,  as  a  faithful 
warning.  In  this  case  you  should  rid  your¬ 
selves  of  the  name  of  Christians  and  cease 
to  boast  of  Christian  law.  For  no  matter 
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how  right  you  are,  it  is  not  for  a  Christian 
to  appeal  to  law,  or  to  fight,  but  rather  to 
suffer  wrong  and  endure  evil;  and  there  is 
no  other  way  (I  Corinthians  vi).  You  your¬ 
selves  confess  in  your  Preface,  that  all  who 
believe  in  Christ  become  kindly,  peaceful, 
patient,  and  united;  but  in  vour  deeds  you 
are  displaying  nothing  but  impatience,  tur¬ 
bulence,  strife,  and  violence;  thus  you  con¬ 
tradict  your  own  words.  You  want  to  be 
known  as  patient  people,  who  will  endure 
neither  wrong  nor  evil,  but  will  endure 
what  is  right  and  good.  That  is  fine  pa¬ 
tience!  Any  knave  can  practice  it!  It  does 
not  take  a  Christian  to  do  that!  Therefore 
I  sav  again,  however  good  and  right  your 
cause  may  be,  nevertheless,  because  you 
would  defend  yourselves,  and  suffer  neither 
violence  nor  wrong,  you  may  do  anything 
that  God  does  not  prevent,  but  leave  the 
name  of  Christian  out  of  it;  leave  out,  I 
say,  the  name  of  Christian,  and  do  not 
make  it  a  cloak  for  your  impatient,  dis¬ 
orderly,  unchristian  undertaking.  I  shall 
not  let  you  have  that  name,  but  so  long  as 
there  is  a  heartbeat  in  my  body,  I  shall  do 
all  I  can  to  take  that  name  from  you.  You 
will  not  succeed,  or  will  succeed  only  in 
ruining  your  bodies  and  souls. 

In  saying  this,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
justify  or  defend  the  rulers  in  the  intoler¬ 
able  wrongs  which  you  suffer  from  them. 
They  are  wrong,  and  do  you  cruel  wrongs; 
that  I  admit.  But  what  I  hope  is  that,  if 
neither  party  will  allow  itself  to  be  in¬ 
structed,  and  the  one  party  attacks  and 
comes  to  blows  with  the  other  (which  God 
forbid!),  neither  shall  be  called  Christians, 
but  that,  as  is  usual  when  one  people  fights 
with  another,  God  will  punish  one  knave 
with  another,  as  the  saying  goes.  If  it  comes 
to  a  conflict  (which  may  God  graciously 
avert!),  Phope  that  you  will  be  counted  as 
people  of  such  a  kind  and  such  a  name 
that  the  rulers  may  know  that  they  are 
fighting  not  against  Christians  but  against 
heathen;  and  that  you,  too,  may  know  that 
you  are  fighting  the  rulers  not  as  Christians 
but  as  heathen.  For  Christians  fight  for 
themselves  not  with  sword  and  gun,  but 


with  the  Cross  and  with  suffering,  just  as 
Christ,  our  Leader,  does  not  bear  a  sword, 
but  hangs  on  the  Cross.  Your  victory,  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  consist  in  conquering  and 
reigning,  or  in  the  use  of  force,  but  in 
defeat  and  in  weakness,  as  St.  Paul  says  in 
II  Corinthians  i,  “The  weapons  of  our 
knighthood  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  in 
God”;  and  again,  “Strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness.” 

*  *  * 

If  you  were  Christians,  you  would  stop 
defying  and  threatening,  and  stay  inside 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  advance  your  cause 
with  God  by  praying,  and  say,  “Thy  will 
be  done,”  and  “Deliver  us  from  evil.  Amen.” 
You  see  in  the  Psalter  that  the  true  saints 
take  their  necessities  to  God,  and  lament 
them,  and  seek  aid  from  Him,  and  do  not 
defend  themselves  or  resist  evil.  Such 
prayer  would  have  done  more  to  help  you, 
in  all  your  needs,  than  if  the  world  were 
full  of  you,  especially  if,  beside  that,  you 
had  a  good  conscience,  and  a  comforting 
assurance  that  your  prayers  were  heard,  as 
His  promises  declare;  such  as  I  Timothy  iv, 
“He  is  the  helper  of  all  men,  especially  of 
the  believers,”  and  Psalm  xxxix,  “Call  upon 
me  in  trouble,  and  I  will  help  thee”;  and 
Psalm  xc,  “He  called  upon  me  in  trouble, 
therefore  will  I  deliver  him.”  See!  That  is 
the  Christian  way  to  get  rid  of  misfortune 
and  evil,  namely,  endure  it  and  call  upon 
God.  But  because  you  do  neither  —  neither 
call  nor  endure  — but  aid  yourselves  with 
your  own  might,  and  make  yourselves  your 
own  God  and  Saviour,  therefore  God  can¬ 
not  and  must  not  be  your  God  or  Saviour. 
By  God’s  permission  (which,  we  pray,  may 
not  be  given!),  you  might  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  as  heathen  and  blasphemers,  though 
only  for  your  eternal  and  temporal  ruin; 
but  as  Christians,  or  Evangelicals,  you  will 
win  nothing;  I  would  wager  a  thousand 
necks  on  it! 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  said,  all 
your  articles  are  easily  answered;  for  even 
though  all  of  them  were  right  and  proper 
according  to  the  law  of  Nature,  neverthe- 
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less  have  forgotten  the  Christian  law,  since 
you  have  not  put  them  through  by  means 
of  patience  and  prayer  to  God,  as  Christian 
people  ought,  but  have  undertaken,  with 
impatience  and  violence,  to  wrest  them 
from  the  rulers,  and  extort  them  by  force; 
and  this  is  against  the  law  of  the  land  and 
against  natural  justice.  .  .  . 

On  the  First  Article.  “An  entire  commu¬ 
nity  shall  have  the  power  to  choose  and 
depose  a  pastor.”  This  article  is  right  if 
only  it  were  understood  in  a  Christian 
sense,  though  the  chapters  indicated  on  the 
margin  do  not  help  it.  If  the  goods  of  the 
parish  come  from  the  rulers,  and  not  from 
the  community,  then  the  community  can¬ 
not  apply  these  goods  to  the  use  of  him 
whom  they  choose,  for  that  would  be  rob¬ 
bery  and  theft.  If  they  desire  a  pastor,  let 
them  first  humbly  ask  one  from  the  rulers. 
If  the  rulers  are  unwilling,  then  let  them 
choose  their  own  pastor,  and  support  him 
with  their  own  property,  and  let  the  rulers 
have  their  property,  or  else  secure  it  from 
them  in  a  lawful  way.  But  if  the  rulers  will 
not  tolerate  the  pastor  whom  they  chose 
and  support,  then  let  him  flee  to  another 
city,  and  let  any  flee  with  him  who  will, 
as  Christ  teaches.  That  is  a  Christian  and 
evangelical  way  to  choose  and  have  one’s 
own  pastor.  Whoever  does  otherwise,  acts 
in  an  unchristian  manner,  as  a  robber  and 
brawler. 

On  the  Second  Article.  “The  tithes  shall 
be  divided  out  to  the  pastor  and  the  poor, 
and  the  balance  kept  for  needs  of  the  land, 
etc.”  This  article  is  nothing  but  theft  and 
highway  robbery.  They  would  appropriate 
for  themselves  the  tithes,  which  are  not 
theirs  but  the  rulers’,  and  would  do  with 
them  what  they  please.  Not  so,  dear  friends! 
That  is  the  same  thing  as  deposing  the 
rulers  altogether,  when  your  Preface  ex¬ 
pressly  says  that  no  one  is  to  be  deprived  of 
what  is  his.  If  you  would  make  gifts  and 
do  good,  do  it  out  of  your  own  property,  as 
the  Wise  Man  says,  for  God  says  by  Isaiah, 
“I  hate  the  sacrifice  that  is  got  by  robbery.” 
You  speak  in  this  article  as  though  you 
were  already  lords  in  the  land  and  had 


taken  all  the  property  of  the  rulers  for  your 
own  and  would  be  no  one’s  subjects,  and 
would  give  nothing.  From  this  one  grasps 
what  you  have  in  mind.  Stop  it,  dear  sirs, 
stop  it!  It  will  not  be  you  who  end  it!  The 
chapters  of  Scripture  that  your  lying 
preacher  and  false  prophet  has  smeared  on 
the  margin,  do  not  help  you  at  all;  they  are 
against  you. 

On  the  Third  Article.  “There  shall  be 
no  serfs,  for  Christ  has  made  all  men  free.” 
That  is  making  Christian  liberty  an  utterly 
carnal  thing.  Did  not  Abraham  and  other 
patriarchs  and  prophets  have  slaves?  Read 
what  St.  Paul  teaches  about  servants,  who, 
at  that  time,  were  all  slaves.  Therefore  this 
article  is  dead  against  the  Gospel.  It  is  a 
piece  of  robbery  by  which  every  man  takes 
from  his  lord  the  body,  which  has  become 
his  lord’s  property.  For  a  slave  can  be  a 
Christian,  and  have  Christian  liberty,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  prisoner  or  a  sick  man 
is  a  Christian,  and  yet  not  free.  This  arti¬ 
cle  would  make  all  men  equal,  and  turn  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  into  a  worldly, 
external  kingdom;  and  that  is  impossible. 
For  a  worldly  kingdom  cannot  stand  unless 
there  is  in  it  an  inequality  of  persons,  so 
that  some  are  free,  some  imprisoned,  some 
lords,  some  subjects,  etc.;  and  St.  Paul  says 
in  Galatians  v,  that  in  Christ  master  and 
servant  are  one  thing.  .  .  . 

On  the  Other  Eight  Articles.  The  other 
articles,  about  freedom  of  game,  birds,  fish, 
wood,  forests;  about  services,  tithe,  imposts, 
excises,  Todfall,  etc.,  —  these  I  leave  to  the 
lawyers,  for  it  is  not  fitting  that  I,  an  evan¬ 
gelist,  should  judge  or  decide  them.  It  is 
for  me  to  instruct  and  teach  men’s  con¬ 
sciences  in  things  that  concern  divine  and 
Christian  matters;  there  are  books  enough 
about  the  other  things  in  the  imperial  laws. 
I  have  said  above  that  these  things  do  not 
concern  a  Christian,  and  that  he  cares 
nothing  about  them.  Fie  lets  anyone  else 
rob,  take,  skin,  scrape,  devour,  and  rage, 
for  he  is  a  martyr  on  earth.  Therefore  the 
peasants  ought  rightly  to  let  the  name  of 
Christian  alone,  and  act  in  some  other 
name,  as  men  who  want  human  and  natu- 
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ral  rights,  not  as  those  who  seek  Christian 
rights.  This  means  that  on  all  these  points 
they  should  keep  still,  suffer,  and  make 
their  complaints  to  God  alone. 

See,  dear  friends,  this  is  the  instruction 
that  you  asked  of  me  in  the  second  docu¬ 
ment.  I  beg  that  you  will  remember  that 
you  offer  willingly  to  be  instructed  by  the 
Scriptures.  Now  when  this  reaches  you,  do 
not  cry  out  at  me,  “Luther  flatters  the 
princes  and  speaks  contrary  to  the  Gospel.” 
First  read  and  see  my  arguments  from 
Scripture;  for  this  is  your  affair;  I  am  ex¬ 
cused  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  world. 
I  know  well  the  false  prophets  that  are 
among  you.  Do  not  listen  to  them.  They 
are  surely  deceiving  you.  They  do  not  think 
of  your  consciences,  but  would  make  Gala¬ 
tians  of  you,  so  that  by  means  of  you  they 
might  come  to  wealth  and  honor,  and  must 
afterwards,  with  you,  be  damned  eternally 
in  hell. 

ADMONITION  TO  BOTH  RULERS 
AND  PEASANTS 

Therefore,  dear  sirs,  since  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  Christian  on  either  side  and  nothing 
Christian  is  at  issue  between  you,  but  both 
lords  and  peasants  are  dealing  with  hea¬ 
thenish,  or  worldly,  right  and  wrong,  and 
with  temporal  goods;  since,  moreover,  both 
parties  are  acting  against  God  and  are  un¬ 
der  His  wrath,  as  you  have  heard;  —  there¬ 
fore,  for  God’s  sake,  let  yourselves  be  ad¬ 
vised,  and  attack  these  matters  as  such 
matters  are  to  be  attacked,  that  is,  with 
justice  and  not  with  force  or  with  strife, 
and  do  not  start  an  endless  bloodshed  in 
Germany.  For  because  both  of  you  are 
wrong,  and  both  of  you  would  avenge  and 
defend  yourselves,  both  of  you  will  destroy 
yourselves  and  God  will  use  one  knave  to 
flog  another. 

*  *  * 

To  me  the  saddest  and  the  really  pitiful 
thing,  and  that  which  I  would  willingly 
buy  off  with  my  own  life  and  death,  is  that 
on  both  sides  two  inevitable  injuries  must 
follow.  For  because  neither  party  strives 


with  a  good  conscience,  but  both  fight  for 
the  upholding  of  wrong,  it  must  follow,  in 
the  first  place,  that  those  who  are  slain  ate 
lost  eternally,  body  and  soul,  as  men  who 
die  in  their  sins,  without  penitence  and 
without  grace,  in  the  wrath  of  God.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  done  for  them.  The  lords 
would  be  fighting  for  the  strengthening 
and  maintaining  of  their  tyranny,  their  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  unjust 
oppression  of  the  poor,  or  else  for  the  aid¬ 
ing  of  that  kind  of  rulers.  That  is  a  terrible 
wrong  and  is  against  God.  He  who  com¬ 
mits  such  a  sin  must  be  lost  eternally.  The 
peasants,  on  the  other  hand,  would  fight 
to  defend  their  turbulence  and  their  abuse 
of  the  name  of  Christian.  Both  these  things 
are  greatly  against  God,  and  he  who  dies 
in  them  or  for  them  must  also  be  lost  eter¬ 
nally,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

The  second  injury  is  that  Germany  will 
be  laid  waste,  and  if  this  bloodshed  once 
starts,  it  will  scarcely  cease  until  every¬ 
thing  is  destroyed.  .  .  . 

It  would,  therefore,  be  my  faithful  coun¬ 
sel  to  choose  from  among  the  nobles  cer¬ 
tain  counts  and  lords,  and  from  the  cities 
certain  councilmen,  and  have  these  matters 
dealt  with  in  a  friendly  way,  and  settled; 
that  you  lords  let  down  your  stubbornness 
—  as  you  must  do  in  the  end,  whether  you 
will  or  will  not  —  and  give  up  a  little  of 
your  tyranny  and  oppression,  so  that  poor 
people  get  air  and  room  to  live;  that  the 
peasants  for  their  part,  let  themselves  be 
instructed,  and  give  over  and  let  go  some 
of  the  articles  that  grasp  too  far  and  too 
high,  so  that  the  case  may  be  settled  by 
human  law  and  agreement,  even  though  it 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  Christian  way. 

If  you  shall  not  follow  this  advice  (and 
God  forbid  that  you  do  not  follow  it!),  I 
must  let  you  come  to  grips,  but  I  am  guilt¬ 
less  as  regards  your  souls,  your  blood,  and 
your  property;  you  will  bear  the  guilt  your¬ 
selves.  I  have  told  you  that  you  are  both 
wrong  and  that  your  fighting  is  wrong.  You 
lords  are  not  fighting  against  Christians,  — 
for  Christians  do  nothing  against  you,  but 
prefer  to  suffer  all  things  —  but  against 
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open  robbers  and  defamers  of  the  Christian 
name.  Those  of  them  who  die  are  already 
condemned  eternally.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  peasants  are  not  fighting  against  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  against  tyrants,  and  persecutors 
of  God  and  man,  and  murderers  of  the  holy 


Christ.  Those  of  them  who  die  are  also 
condemned  eternally.  There  you  have 
God’s  sure  verdict  upon  both  parties;  that 
I  know.  Do  what  you  please  to  keep  your 
bodies  and  souls,  if  you  will  not  follow  this 
verdict. 


Against  the  ROBBING  and  MURDERING 
HORDES  of  PEASANTS 

MARTIN  LUTHER 


This  brief  burst  of  invective  became  notorious  overnight,  largely  because 
of  unfortunate  timing.  It  appeared  not  at  the  height  of  rebellion  but  in  the 
aftermath  of  reaction.  Thus  Luther's  words  lost  him  considerable  prestige  not 
only  among  the  peasants  but  among  their  sympathizers  and  his  own  as  well. 
This  verbal  attack  has  remained  notorious  for  illustrating  Luther's  spiritual  con¬ 
stancy  and  integrity  while  showing  his  political  indifference. 


Against  the  rioting  peasants,  Mar- 
_  tin  Luther. 

In  the  former  book  I  did  not  venture  to 
judge  the  peasants,  since  they  had  offered 
to  be  set  right  and  to  be  instructed,  and 
Christ’s  command,  in  Matthew  vii,  says 
that  we  are  not  to  judge.  But  before  I  look 
around  they  go  on,  and,  forgetting  their 
offer,  they  betake  themselves  to  violence, 
and  rob  and  rage  and  act  like  mad  dogs. 
By  this  it  is  easy  to  see  what  they  had  in 
their  false  minds,  and  that  the  pretenses 
which  they  made  in  their  twelve  articles, 
under  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  were  noth¬ 
ing  but  lies.  It  is  the  devil’s  work  that  they 
are  at,  and  in  particular  it  is  the  work  of 
the  archdevil  who  rules  at  Miihlhausen, 
and  does  nothing  else  than  stir  up  robbery, 
murder,  and  bloodshed;  as  Christ  says  of 
him  in  John  viii,  “He  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning.”  Since,  then,  these  peasants 
and  wretched  folk  have  let  themselves  be 
led  astray,  and  do  otherwise  than  they  have 
promised,  I  too  must  write  of  them  other¬ 
wise  than  I  have  written,  and  begin  by  set¬ 
ting  their  sin  before  them,  as  God  com¬ 
mands  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  on  the  chance 
that  some  of  them  may  learn  to  know  them¬ 
selves.  Then  I  must  instruct  the  rulers  how 
they  are  to  conduct  themselves  in  these 
circumstances. 


The  peasants  have  taken  on  themselves 
the  burden  of  three  terrible  sins  against 
God  and  man,  by  which  they  have  abun¬ 
dantly  merited  death  in  body  and  soul.  In 
the  first  place  they  have  sworn  to  be  true 
and  faithful,  submissive  and  obedient,  to 
their  rules,  as  Christ  commands,  when  He 
says,  “Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s,”  and  in  Romans  xiii,  “Let 
everyone  be  subject  unto  the  higher  pow¬ 
ers.”  Because  they  are  breaking  this  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  are  setting  themselves  against  the 
higher  powers,  wilfully  and  with  violence, 
they  have  forfeited  body  and  soul,  as  faith¬ 
less,  perjured,  lying,  disobedient  knaves 
and  scoundrels  are  wont  to  do.  St.  Paul 
passed  this  judgment  on  them  in  Romans 
xiii  when  he  said  that  they  who  resist  the 
power  will  bring  a  judgment  upon  them¬ 
selves.  This  saying  will  smite  the  peasants 
sooner  or  later,  for  it  is  God’s  will  that 
faith  be  kept  and  duty  done. 

In  the  second  place,  they  are  starting  a 
rebellion,  and  violently  robbing  and  plun¬ 
dering  monasteries  and  castles  which  are 
not  theirs,  by  which  they  have  a  second 
time  deserved  death  in  body  and  soul,  if 
only  as  highwaymen  and  murderers.  Be¬ 
sides,  any  man  against  whom  it  can  be 
proved  that  he  is  a  maker  of  sedition  is 
outside  the  law  of  God  and  Empire,  so  that 
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the  first  who  can  slay  him  is  doing  right 
and  well.  For  if  a  man  is  an  open  rebel 
every  man  is  his  judge  and  executioner, 
just  as  when  a  fire  starts,  the  first  to  put  it 
out  is  the  best  man.  For  rebellion  is  not 
simple  murder,  but  is  like  a  great  fire, 
which  attacks  and  lays  waste  a  whole  land. 
Thus  rebellion  brings  with  it  a  land  full  of 
murder  and  bloodshed,  makes  widows  and 
orphans,  and  turns  everything  upside  down, 
like  the  greatest  disaster.  Therefore  let 
everyone  who  can,  smite,  slay,  and  stab, 
secretly  or  openly,  remembering  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  poisonous,  hurtful,  or 
devilish  than  a  rebel.  It  is  just  as  when 
one  must  kill  a  mad  dog;  if  you  do  not 
strike  him,  he  will  strike  you,  and  a  whole 
land  with  you. 

In  the  third  place,  they  cloak  this  terrible 
and  horrible  sin  with  the  Gospel,  call  them¬ 
selves  “Christian  brethren,”  receive  oaths 
and  homage,  and  compel  people  to  hold 
with  them  to  these  abominations.  Thus 
they  become  the  greatest  of  all  blasphemers 
of  God  and  slanderers  of  His  holy  Name, 
serving  the  devil,  under  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Gospel,  thus  earning  death 
in  body  and  soul  ten  times  over.  I  have 
never  heard  of  more  hideous  sin.  .  .  . 

Since  the  peasants,  then,  have  brought 
both  God  and  man  down  upon  them  and 
are  already  so  many  times  guilty  of  death 
in  body  and  soul,  since  they  submit  to  no 
court  and  wait  for  no  verdict,  but  only  rage 
on,  I  must  instruct  the  worldly  governors 
how  they  are  to  act  in  the  matter  with  a 
clear  conscience. 

First.  I  will  not  oppose  a  ruler  who, 
even  though  he  does  not  tolerate  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  will  smite  and  punish  these  peasants 
without  offering  to  submit  the  case  to  judg¬ 
ment.  For  he  is  within  his  rights,  since 
the  peasants  are  not  contending  anv  longer 
for  the  Gospel,  but  have  become  faithless, 
perjured,  disobedient,  rebellious  murderers, 
robbers,  and  blasphemers,  whom  even  hea¬ 
then  rulers  have  the  right  and  power  to 
punish;  nay,  it  is  their  duty  to  punish  them, 
for  it  is  just  for  this  purpose  that  they  bear 
the  sword,  and  are  “the  ministers  of  God 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil.” 


But  if  the  ruler  is  a  Christian  and  tol¬ 
erates  the  Gospel,  so  that  the  peasants  have 
no  appearance  of  a  case  against  him,  he 
should  proceed  with  fear.  First  he  must 
take  the  matter  to  God,  confessing  that  we 
have  deserved  these  things,  and  remember¬ 
ing  that  God  may,  perhaps,  have  thus 
aroused  the  devil  as  a  punishment  upon 
all  Germany.  Then  he  should  humbly  pray 
for  help  against  the  devil,  for  “we  are  bat¬ 
tling  not  only  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  the  air,”  and 
this  must  be  attacked  with  prayer.  Then, 
when  our  hearts  are  so  turned  to  God  that 
we  are  ready  to  let  His  divine  will  be  done, 
whether  He  will  or  will  not  have  us  to  be 
princes  and  lords,  we  must  go  beyond  our 
duty,  and  offer  the  mad  peasants  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  to  terms,  even  though  they 
are  not  worthy  of  it.  Finally,  if  that  does 
not  help,  then  swiftly  grasp  the  sword. 

*  *  * 

Therefore,  dear  lords,  here  is  a  place 
where  you  can  release,  rescue,  help.  Have 
mercy  on  these  poor  people!1  Stab,  smite, 
slay,  whoever  can.  If  you  die  in  doing  it, 
well  for  you!  A  more  blessed  death  can 
never  be  yours,  for  you  die  in  obeying  the 
divine  Word  and  commandment  in  Ro¬ 
mans  xiii,  and  in  loving  service  of  your 
neighbor,  whom  you  are  rescuing  from  the 
bonds  of  hell  and  of  the  devil.  And  so  I 
beg  everyone  who  can  to  flee  from  the 
peasants  as  from  the  devil  himself;  those 
who  do  not  flee,  I  pray  that  God  will  en¬ 
lighten  and  convert.  As  for  those  who  are 
not  to  be  converted,  God  grant  that  they 
may  have  neither  fortune  nor  success.  To 
this  let  every  pious  Christian  say  Amen! 
For  this  prayer  is  right  and  good,  and 
pleases  God;  this  I  know.  If  anyone  think 
this  too  hard,  let  him  remember  that  re¬ 
bellion  is  intolerable  and  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  world  is  to  be  expected  every 
hour. 


1  I.e.,  on  those  whom  the  peasants  have  compelled 
to  join  them. 
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Passages  are  selected  here  from  an  article  in  which  Bornkamm  identifies 
the  doctrine  of  two  kingdoms  in  three  separate  aspects  valid  for  Luther.  Two 
are  presented:  the  traditional  conception  within  the  spiritual  and  secular  worlds, 
and  the  obligated  life  of  the  Christian  for  himself  and  for  others.  The  remain¬ 
ing  aspect  shows  the  origins  of  Luther's  teaching  in  the  theoretical  and  actual 
evolution  of  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


RECENT  DISCUSSION 
OF  THE  DOCTRINE 

or  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  the 

“doctrine  of  the  two  kingdoms”  has 
been  one  of  the  most  debated  aspects  of 
Luther’s  theology.  In  this  doctrine  prob¬ 
lems  present  themselves  which  previously 
had  been  discussed  in  terms  of  Luther’s 
concept  of  the  state  or  as  his  position  vis-a- 
vis  the  idea  of  a  corpus  christianum.  Both 
of  these  previous  formulations  had  certain 
shortcomings.  Whether  one  could  really 
speak  of  a  concept  of  “the  state”  in  Luther 
in  the  meaning  customary  among  us  was  as 
much  disputed  as  whether  one  could  at¬ 
tribute  to  him  any  notion  of  a  corpus  chris¬ 
tianum.  Consequently,  and  quite  naturally, 
a  more  appropriate  way  of  formulating  the 
question  was  sought.  This  was  found  in 
the  distinction  —  of  course  lor.g  familiar  — 
which  Luther  made  between  two  “king¬ 
doms.”  This  had  the  advantage  of  avoid¬ 
ing  concepts  strange  to  Luther,  but  it  had 
the  disadvantage  of  creating  the  impression 
of  a  dualistic  separation  of  a  Christian- 


ecclesiastical  domain  from  all  secular  affairs. 

Taken  as  implying  a  surrender  of  the 
world  to  its  own  laws  and  a  withdrawal  of 
Christians  from  the  world,  this  easily  re¬ 
membered  catch  phrase  penetrated  far  be¬ 
yond  the  realm  of  theological  discussion 
into  the  general  historical,  and  indeed  polit¬ 
ical,  consciousness.  It  was  therefore  a  cor¬ 
rection  which  developed  almost  of  necessity 
when  Luther’s  distinction  of  the  two  “gov¬ 
ernments”  came  to  be  preferred  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  two  “kingdoms.”  The  term  “govern¬ 
ments”  denotes  the  two  ways  in  which  God 
effects  his  will  in  the  secular  and  spiritual 
realms  of  the  world.  Both  quality  and  unity 
thus  seemed  to  be  preserved.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  soon  arose  whether  the  concept  of 
kingdom  could  be  completely  replaced  by 
that  of  government.  At  the  same  time 
scholars  became  aware  of  another  problem 
in  the  two-kingdom  doctrine  in  addition 
to  its  apparent  dualism,  namely,  whether 
in  this  matter  one  was  concerned  with  a 
definable  doctrine  at  all  and  not  just  with 
pastoral  counsel  for  consciences,  or  indeed 
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only  with  preaching  the  Word  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  two  kingdoms,  the  secular-politi¬ 
cal  and  the  spiritual-ecclesiastical.  These 
issues,  particularly  the  danger  of  a  dualis- 
tic  misunderstanding  of  this  “doctrine,” 
clearly  stand  behind  the  most  recent  con¬ 
troversies  which  it  has  aroused. 

This  lively  debate,  which  has  already 
produced  an  almost  unmanageable  quantity 
of  literature,  is  rooted  not  only  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  problem  of  a  Christian  political 
ethic  or  in  the  multileveled  character  of 
Luther’s  own  exposition  of  it,  or  just  in  the 
fact  that  modern  theological  convictions  and 
formulations  of  the  problem  inevitably 
work  their  way  into  the  discussion.  The 
complications  have  arisen  also,  in  part,  be¬ 
cause  the  problem  has  been  conceived  pri¬ 
marily  in  an  abstract  and  systematic  fashion 
(whether  in  terms  of  theology  or  jurispru¬ 
dence),  and  because  the  historical  question 
of  the  concrete  problems  with  which  Luther 
was  grappling  as  he  made  this  distinction 
receded  into  the  background.  The  fact  that 
isolated  utterances  have  been  set  against 
one  another  without  taking  into  account 
the  context  out  of  which  they  emerged  can 
explain  many  a  disagreement  and  mis¬ 
understanding.  But  as  is  always  the  case 
in  Luther’s  unacademic,  living  theology, 
his  utterances  on  this  many-sided  and 
highly  complex  problem  always  have  a 
function  in  a  larger  context,  from  which 
they  cannot  be  separated.  This  applies  in 
particular  to  single  utterances  from  Luther’s 
early  lectures,  which  did  not  as  yet  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  the  problem  of  the 
two  kingdoms  as  Luther  had  to  cope  with 
it  historically.  The  concrete  historical  ques¬ 
tion  which  demanded  an  answer  from 
Luther,  and  which  he  answered  with  the 
distinction  between  the  two  kingdoms,  is 
most  clearly  evident  in  his  treatise,  Tem¬ 
poral  Authority:  To  What  Extent  It  Should 
Be  Obeyed  (1523).  I  believe  it  will  not 
be  without  value  to  search  out  once  more 
the  particular  point  of  departure  and  the 
inner  unity  in  this  mature  presentation  of 
his  doctrine,  in  order  that  from  this  vantage 
point  we  may,  even  if  only  briefly,  sketch 


its  historical  significance  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  theology  as  a  whole. 

luther’s  view  of  secular  authority 

Two  motives  impelled  Luther  to  go  be¬ 
yond  what  he  had  said  on  particular  occa¬ 
sions,  especially  in  the  Address  to  the 
Christian  Nobility,  and  to  take  up  the 
project  of  writing  a  fundamental  work  on 
the  question  of  secular  authority.  The  out¬ 
standing  jurist  of  the  period,  the  Bamberg 
Counsellor  Baron  Johann  von  Schwarzen- 
berg  (author  of  the  celebrated  Bamberg 
Criminal  Code  of  1507),  had  sent  him  a 
book  on  various  questions  of  doctrine,  with 
which  Luther  declared  himself  completely 
in  agreement  —  except  for  one  point:  “How 
secular  authority  is  to  be  harmonized  with 
the  gospel  I  wish  to  discuss  in  a  separate 
little  book,  since  in  this  matter  I  do  not 
agree  at  all  with  Your  Grace.”  We  would 
give  quite  a  bit  still  to  possess  this  “mighty 
book”  of  Schwarzenberg’s,  both  because  it 
was  the  first  document  to  reveal  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Reformation  and  because 
Luther’s  own  viewpoint  would  be  more 
clearly  delineated  by  virtue  of  this  contrast. 

There  was  another  quite  different  way 
in  which  Luther  encountered  the  problem 
of  the  state,  namely,  the  situation  in  the 
Duchy  of  Saxony  and  other  territories 
where  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  banned  and  its  surrender  de¬ 
manded.  Whence  did  the  territorial  rulers 
derive  this  right?  With  this  question, 
Luther’s  basic  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
governmental  power  became  at  the  same 
time  an  inquiry  into  its  limits.  Both  of 
these  concerns  are  still  clearly  recognizable 
in  the  title  of  the  treatise,  Temporal  Au¬ 
thority:  To  What  Extent  It  Shoidd  Be 
Obeyed  —  a  further  development  of  the 
themes  of  two  sermons  preached  in  Weimar 
on  October  24  and  25,  1522.  (He  started 
the  writing  of  the  treatise  itself  at  the  end 
of  December  and  published  it  in  March 
1523.)  This  twofold  question  also  deter¬ 
mines  the  content  of  the  first  two  parts  of 
the  work;  the  third  is  a  Christian  “mirror 
for  magistrates,”  such  as  had  been  pro 
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dueed  in  great  numbers  since  the  time  of 
Augustine. 

Overarching  all  three  parts,  however,  is 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  “two 
kingdoms”  in  mankind.  Luther  turns 
against  a  twofold  perversion  of  govern¬ 
mental  power.  The  bishops,  instead  of 
governing  souls  with  the  Word,  “rule 
^castles,  cities,  lands,  and  people  outwardly.” 
And  the  secular  authorities,  instead  of  truly 
governing  their  territories  (not  merely  ex¬ 
ploiting  them),  wish  “to  exercise  a  spiritual 
rule  over  souls,”  prescribing  the  papist  faith 
and  trying  to  root  out  the  Lutheran  heresy 
by  force.  Thus,  “they  neatly  put  the  shoe 
on  the  wrong  foot:  they  rule  the  s^uls  with 
iron  and  the  bodies  with  letters.”  Between 
the  realm  of  faith,  which  demands  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  external  order,  which  rests  on 
law  and  on  coercion,  real  boundaries  exist 
—  just  as  real  as  the  physical  border  be¬ 
tween  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  princes  should  remain  princes, 
and  the  bishops,  bishops.  “Their  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  a  matter  of  authority  or  power, 
but  a  service  and  an  office.”  This  visible 
boundary  separating  the  spiritual  and  secu¬ 
lar  estates  must  also  be  respected  by  each 
individual  Christian  who  in  any  way  has 
to  deal  with  spiritual  or  secular  affairs.  But 
there  is  also  a  hidden  boundary  running 
through  the  middle  of  his  own  life.  There 
are  no  external  indicators  that  would  en¬ 
able  the  Christian  to  discern  this  boun¬ 
dary;  he  discovers  it  ever  and  again  as  he 
makes  new,  free  decisions.  Wherever  his 
own  person  and  his  own  affairs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  a  Christian  he  must  forego  law 
and  coercion;  here  nothing  counts  except 
the  command  of  Jesus  to  do  good  and  to 
endure  injustice.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  cause  of  the  neighbor  or  of  the 
community  is  at  stake,  he  must  fight  against 
injustice  with  all  the  appropriate  means 
available. 

If  the  world  consisted  only  of  true  Chris¬ 
tians,  neither  law  nor  justice  would  be 
needed.  True  Christians  are  “in  their  very 
nature”  such  that  they  are  taught  better  by 
the  Spirit  than  by  any  law.  One  no  more 


need  prescribe  to  them  than  one  needs  to 
instruct  an  apple  tree  that  it  should  bear 
apples  and  not  thorns.  But  “the  world  and 
the  masses  are  and  always  will  be  un-Chris¬ 
tian,  even  if  they  are  all  baptized  and 
Christian  in  name.”  True  Christians  “are 
few  and  far  between.”  Thus  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  that  evil  may  not  triumph, 
to  have  law  and  enforceable  order.  'The 
Christian  must  therefore,  in  his  own  life, 
“satisfy”  both  realms.  You  “suffer  injustice 
toward  yourself  as  a  true  Christian  .  .  .  and 
tolerate  no  injustice  toward  your  neigh¬ 
bor.”  This  is  particularly  true  when  the 
Christian  himself  holds  a  governmental 
office.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Zwickau 
enthusiasts  and  later  to  the  Anabaptists, 
Luther  insists  that  the  Christian  must  make 
himself  available  for  such  service;  it  “be¬ 
longs  more  appropriately  to  Christians  than 
to  any  other  men  on  earth.”  It  is  also  ser¬ 
vice  to  God,  just  as  are  the  married  estate, 
agriculture,  or  any  handicraft;  indeed  a 
government  is  a  particularly  necessary  work, 
for  it  is  the  most  difficult,  and  without  it 
the  world  would  become  unhinged. 

In  speaking  of  two  “kingdoms”  Luther  is 
describing  not  only  the  two  realms  of 
church  and  state,  proclamation  and  law¬ 
making,  but  also  at  the  same  time  the  two 
sets  of  relationships  within  which  the 
Christian  lives.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
his  own  existence,  his  personal  attitude  to 
his  fellow  men,  his  witness  for  the  Gospel 
—  in  this  realm  the  unconditional  com¬ 
mandment  of  forgiveness,  endurance,  and 
sacrifice  prevails.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  common  “life  together”  of  mankind 
in  general,  in  which  law  must  of  necessity 
set  firm  limits  against  evil;  here  the  Chris¬ 
tian  must  help  to  see  that  no  one  suffers 
injustice  or  becomes  the  victim  of  another. 
For  the  two  complexes  of  relationships 
there  exist  corresponding  means  according 
to  which  one  must  act  in  each.  These 
means  are,  in  Luther’s  words,  the  two  “gov¬ 
ernments,”  the  two  types  of  rule  — the  un- 
coercive  Word  of  God  and  the  legal,  coer¬ 
cive  power  of  government.  To  the  latter 
God  has  given  the  sword  — i.e.,  law 
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grounded  on  the  power  of  punishment,  for 
internal  order,  and  the  right  of  collective 
self-defense  against  external  dangers.  Both 
governments  are  God’s.  “For  this  reason 
God  has  ordained  two  governments:  the 
spiritual,  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  pro¬ 
duces  Christians  and  righteous  people  un¬ 
der  Christ;  and  the  temporal,  which  re¬ 
strains  the  un-Christian  and  wicked  so  that 
—  no  thanks  to  them  —  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  still  and  to  maintain  an  outward 
peace.  Luther  distinguishes  the  respective 
“kingdoms”  or  “governments”  in  a  mean¬ 
ingful  but  not  pedantic  wa\y  For  they  be¬ 
long  together  inseparably.  "Luther  always 
had  to  assert  two  things:  (a)  that  there  are 
for  the  Christians  two  real  and  clearly  sep¬ 
arated  sets  of  life-relationships;  but  (b)  that 
these  “kingdoms”  are  not  rigidly  fixed  prov¬ 
inces  into  which  the  Christian’s  existence  is 
divided.  He  cannot  live  only  in  one  or  the 
other.  He  must  live  in  both,  and  whether 
he  will  or  not,  he  must  continually  act  in 
both.  As  a  Christian  he  is  to  use  the  means 
of  the  one  or  the  other  “government”  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  will  of  God,  which 
holds  the  world  together.  '  This  demands  of 
him  a  continually  new  decision  of  con¬ 
science,  for  which  there  is  only  one  norm: 
the  question,  “What  is  the  form  of  love 
applicable  in  this  situation  —  to  endure  in¬ 
justice  or  to  demand  justice?” 

Thus  the  two  kingdoms  in  which  the 
Christian  finds  himself,  in  a  world  split 
apart  by  sin,  are  separated  from  one  an¬ 
other  by  a  clear  boundary  which  must  not 
be  violated  lest  chaos  result.  But  the  one 
identical  will  of  God  is  at  work  in  them, 
although  with  different  means.  In  this  way 
the  two  forms  of  service  are  inseparably 
bound  to  one  another.  Among  all  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  two  kingdoms  which 
Luther  lists  —  kingdom  of  God/worldly 
kingdom,  gospel/law,  the  faithful/the  infi¬ 
dels,  spiritual/secular,  for  one’s  self/for 
others,  the  Word  of  God/the  sword,  and 
so  forth  —  he  never  says  “kingdom  of  love/ 
kingdom  without  love.”  Love  encompasses 
both.  About  the  compulsory  order  of  the 
law  he  can  say,  “There  you  govern  your¬ 


self  according  to  love  and  tolerate  no  injus¬ 
tice  toward  your  neighbor,”  just  as  he  says 
of  the  personal  life  of  true  Christians  “that 
they  do  injustice  to  no  one,  love  everyone, 
and  suffer  injustice  .  .  .  willingly  and 
cheerfully  at  the  hands  of  anyone.”  Be¬ 
cause  love  comprehends  both  of  God’s 
orders  and  God  realizes  his  administration 
of  justice  also  through  non-Christians,  it 
follows  that  for  Luther  the  love  command¬ 
ment  is  not  just  a  Christian  but  a  univer¬ 
sal,  “natural”  commandment.  A  person 
who  places  himself  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Word  of  Christ  can  still  be  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  "natural  law.”  “For  nature 
teaches  as  love  does,  that  I  should  do  as  I 
would  be  done  by.”  There  is  no  better 
basis  for  judicial  decisions  than  the  aspira¬ 
tion  that  “Jove  and  natural  law  may  always 
prevail.”  *  Love  and  natural  law,  which 
speak  to  man  through  his  reason,  are  the 
two  clamps  that  hold  the  world  together; 
fundamentally,  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  they  are  not  two  but  one. 

Because  the  law  of  reason  is,  by  God’s 
determination,  covertly  the  law  of  love,  all 
secular  justice  also  includes  an  element  of 
freedom.  Freedom  not  only  rules  the  do¬ 
main  of  spiritual  relationships  but  also  is 
indispensable  in  the  world  of  law.  Statute 
law  is  not  sufficient.  Reason  shall  be  “the 
highest  law  and  the  master  of  all  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law.”  Alongside  the  rigidity  of 
the  letter,  it  gives  spirit  and  life.  Thereby 
it  reveals  its  origin  in  the  creative  hands  of 
God,  while  all  statute  law  is  changeable 
human  work.  “A  good  and  just  decision 
must  not  and  cannot  be  pronounced  out  of 
books,  but  most  come  from  a  free  mind,  as 
though  there  were  no  books.  '"Such  a  free 
decision  is  given,  however,  by  love  and  by 
natural  law,  with  which  all  reason  is  filled.” 

Luther  developed  his  opinion  on  the  life 
of  the  Christian  in  the  orders  of  the  world 
not  only  in  theory  but  also  in  the  portrait 
of  the  Christian  prince  which  he  draws  in 
the  third  part  of  the  treatise.  This  is  just 
as  helpful  for  an  understanding  of  his  doc¬ 
trine  as  is  a  knowledge  of  the  historical 
situation  in  which  the  work  originated. 
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The  office  of  government,  says  Luther,  de¬ 
mands  a  discouragingly  high  measure  of 
wisdom  and  of  strength  to  make  free  deci¬ 
sions.  How  should  he  presume  to  offer 
advice  in  this  matter?  “For  this  reason  I 
know  of  no  law  to  prescribe  for  a  prince; 
instead,  I  will  simply  instruct  his  heart.” 
He  does  so  with  a  mixture  of  Christian 
admonition  and  prudent  appeals  to  experi¬ 
ence,  a  mixture  which  corresponds  to  the 
unity  of  the  two  divine  governments.  He 
offers  four  specific  directives,  which  he 
summarizes  at  the  end.  The  prince  should 
conduct  himself  as  follows:  “First,  toward 
God  there  must  be  true  confidence  and 
earnest  prayer;  second,  toward  his  subjects 
there  must  be  love  and  Christian  service; 
third,  with  respect  to  his  counselors  and 
officials  he  must  maintain  an  untrammeled 
reason  and  unfettered  judgment  [he  dare 
not,  Luther  had  said  earlier,  blindly  trust 
them  but  must  take  his  chances  with  them 
despite  their  faults];  fourth,  with  respect 
to  evildoers  he  must  manifest  a  restrained 
severity  and  firmness”  (rather  punishing 
too  little  than  too  much,  and  in  any  case, 
not  in  such  a  way  that  a  greater  injustice 
ensues).  Luther,  in  passing,  also  briefly 
touches  on  the  question  of  war,  which 
would  occupy  him  more  fully  at  a  later 
date.  He  admonishes  the  princes  to  be 
peaceful  and  exhorts  the  Christians  to  give 
faithful  service  in  a  necessary  war  but  to 
refuse  obedience  in  a  manifestly  unjust 
war. 


*  *  * 

TWO  KINGDOMS  AND  TWO  GOVERNMENTS 
To  interpret  the  situation  as  the  treatise 
Temporal  Authority  presents  it  both  con¬ 
cretely  with  reference  to  the  given  histori¬ 
cal  situation  and  at  the  same  time  in  terms 
of  the  whole  complex  of  questions,  suggests 
certain  conclusions  and  theses,  though 
these  cannot  here  be  given  a  fully  inte¬ 
grated  or  completed  form.  In  part  com¬ 
monly  accepted,  in  part  debatable,  they  can 
perhaps  help  us  find  our  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  problem.  First,  three  com¬ 


ments  on  methodology  and  frame  of 
reference : 

1.  Luther’s  doctrine  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms  is  three-dimensional.  It  refers  to  (a) 
the  relationship  between  church  and  state 
as  it  had  evolved  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
namely,  the  territorial  authority  of  the 
bishops  and  other  political  activities  of  the 
church  and  the  duty  of  the  secular  power 
to  guard  against  unbelief  and  heresy;  (b) 
the  relationship,  in  general,  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular,  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world;  and 
(c)  the  activity  of  the  Christian  in  his  own 
behalf  and  in  behalf  of  others.  But  these 
three  dimensions  are  only  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  problem:  that  of  the  basic 
relationship  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
order  of  this  world.  One  must  take  care, 
however,  to  note  the  dimension  in  which  a 
particular  question  appears.  Certain  dis¬ 
tinctions  immediately  follow.  Only  in  the 
relation  between  church  and  state  is  there 
a  discernible  boundary  between  their  re¬ 
spective  offices  and  duties;  there  is  no  such 
boundary  in  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
to  life  in  the  world,  he  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  in  his  activity  is  drawn  no  less  sharply, 
but  it  is  hidden,  and  must  be  sought  in 
repeated  decisions  of  conscience.  The  mis¬ 
taken  transfer  to  the  Christian  life  of  the 
model  of  church  and  state  as  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished  realms  has  often  given  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  dualistic  sundering  of  life. 

2.  “Kingdom”  and  “government”  are 
concepts  which  must  not  be  separated  from 
one  another  or  played  off  against  each 
other.  Following  the  usage  of  his  day,  in 
which  they  appeared  as  twin  formulations, 
Luther  draws  no  sharp  distinction  between 
them.  If  a  sharper  definition  is  sought,  as 
is  the  case  today,  then  neither  of  the  two 
concepts  jn  itself  proves  to  be  adequate. 
The  concept  regnum  in  any  case  includes 
both.  Nevertheless,  they  do  serve  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  two  inseparably  intertwined  as¬ 
pects  of  the  whole,  the  realm  of  lordship 
(“kingdom”)  and  the  mode  of  lordship 
(“government”),  and  they  may  be  used  to 
distinguish  these  aspects.  It  is  even  worth- 
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while  to  pay  attention  to  those  places  in 
Luther  where  the  two  meanings  seem  to 
interpenetrate  one  another.  One  thus  gets 
an  impression  of  how  flexible  and  rich  in 
nuances  his  usage  is. '''But  it  is  quite  clear 
that  observation  of  the  linguistic  usage 
alone  does  not  further  our  understanding. 
Even  in  the  places  where  one  meaning  is 
emphasized,  the  other  is  always  contained 
in  it. 

3.  It  follows  that  one  cannot  deal  with 
Luther  solely  in  terms  either  of  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  “two  kingdoms,”  or  of  the 
“two  governments.”  Luther’s  originality 
lies  in  his  combining  them.  Luther  thought 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  he  con¬ 
fronted  it  required,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
ruthless  separation  of  the  world  and  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  as  well  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  governance  of  both  of  them  by 
the  will  of  God  according  to  the  two  modes 
of  his  love. 

*  *  * 

Two  controverted  questions  [that  now 
arise  are]  those  dealing  with  Luther’s  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  state  and  with  the  place  of 
the  Christian  in  the  secular  sphere. 
Whether  Luther  held  that  a  state  (politia) 
already  existed  in  Paradise  is  in  fact  only 
a  peripheral  question.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  it 
is  not  so  unimportant  that  it  does  not 
deserve  some  comment,  especially  since 
research  at  present  is  divided  along  two 
rather  unusual  battle  lines:  [Some]  on  the 
one  side  .  .  .  assume  in  Luther  a  kind  of 
governmental  order  in  the  primitive  state; 
[others]  reject  this  assumption.  I  wish  to 
be  counted  in  the  second  group.  The  pas¬ 
sages  which  suggest  a  kind  of  rulership  are 
not  only  very  rare,  but  they  also  relate  to 
dominion  over  the  animals  and  the  whole 
creation.  In  this  sense  law  already  orig¬ 
inates  in  Paradise,  just  as  do  science,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  so  on.  In  the  human  sphere, 
polity  and  household  economy  (marriage) 
still  belong  together.  Even  if  Luther  shares 
the  Aristotelian-medieval  view  of  the  origin 
of  government  in  the  family,  for  him  the 
meaning  of  political  order  cannot  be  under¬ 


stood  apart  from  the  contrasting  concept  of 
disorder  caused  by  sin.  Any /Other  state¬ 
ments  would  be  speculative.  yWhat  is  im¬ 
portant  is  that  in  secular  government  there 
is  an  inherent  and  necessary  element  of 
coercion  which  contradicts  the  free  order  of 
love  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  question,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
whether  a  Christian  can  be  a  “citizen  of 
both  kingdoms”  —  a  question  which  is  like¬ 
wise  given  contradictory  answers  —  is  finally 
a  matter  of  definition.  The  emphasis  placed 
by  so  many  Luther  interpreters  upon  the 
point  that  the  Christian  as  Christian  is 
drawn  out  of  the  secular  kingdom,  and  that 
his  actions  are  governed  by  a  completely 
different  law,  does  provide  a  needed  re¬ 
minder  of  Luther’s  radical  understanding 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  assimilating  the  Christian 
into  citizenship  in  the  world.  Many  pas¬ 
sages  to  this  effect  could  be  cited.  But  one 
may  not  overlook,  either,  the  just  as  fully 
documented  fact  that  ‘  Luther  sees  the 
Christian  in  a  double  perspective  —  as  a 
“Christian  person”  (in  the  sense  indicated 
above)  and  as  a  “worldly  person,”  related 
to  other  men;  these  are  “the  two  persons 
which  a  Christian  must  be  simultaneously 
on  earth.”  A  Christian  lives  in  the  secular 
kingdom  in  a  twofold  sense:  as  the  old 
man,  which  he  has  never  ceased  to  be,  he 
is  subject  to  secular  law;  as  a  Christian,  he 
must  protect  his  neighbor  with  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  secular  order.  It  is  not  with¬ 
out  reason  that  Luther  does  not  follow  a 
uniform  usage  with  respect  to  the  term 
“Christian,”  but  knows  both  a  narrower 
sense  and  one  which  includes  the  double 
perspective.  In  this  way  he  compels  us  con¬ 
stantly  to  see  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
on  earth  from  its  two  sides,  “so  that  at  one 
and  the  same  time  you  satisfy  God’s  king¬ 
dom  .  .  .  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world.” 
A  one-sided  emphasis  would  say  only  half 
of  what  is  needed,  and  would  call  into 
question  the  connection  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms  with  the  two  governments. 

In  the  critical  preoccupation  with 
Luther’s  political  ethics  that  is  the  right 
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and  duty  of  every  age,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  one  point  is  of 
fundamental  importance:  namelv,  that 
what  is  called  Luther’s  conservative,  patri¬ 
archal,  authoritarian  political  thought  is 
not  identical  with  his  two  kingdom  doc¬ 
trine.  Even  a  liberal  state  needs  law  and 
coercive  justice.  In  this  it  differs  in  prin¬ 
ciple  from  the  spiritual  kingdom.  But 
since  for  the  Christian,  political  order  al¬ 
ways  has  the  God-given  task  of  protecting 
the  world  from  destruction,  he  is  constantly 
under  the  same  obligation  to  serve  the  state 
within  the  legal  forms  of  his  own  time. 
His  guideline  is  his  conscience,  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  two  kingdom  doctrine  and 
nerved  by  it  for  action  in  the  world.  The 
political  responsibility  which  Luther  places 
most  particularly  on  the  Christian  includes 
in  itself  not  merely  the  permission,  but 


rather  the  requirement,  to  rethink  Luther’s 
own  political  conceptions  in  terms  of  the 
possibilities  and  tasks  of  the  present  age. 
Only  if  one  misunderstands  the  two  king¬ 
dom  doctrine  in  a  Manichean,  dualistic 
sense  can  one  think  oneself  free,  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  to  leave  the  world  to  its  own  devices 
—  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  Luther  in¬ 
tended.  The  two  kingdom  doctrine  is  not 
a  social-ethical  program,  neither  one  to  be 
left  behind  nor  one  to  be  retained.  It  is  the 
indispensable  means  of  orientation  which 
the  Christian  must  again  and  again  employ 
when  considering  his  role  and  action  in  the 
world.  It  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  live 
according  to  the  command  of  Jesus  in  the 
midst  of  the  orders  of  this  existence,  orders 
marked  by  signs  of  the  end  and  yet  still 
preserved  by  God. 
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Johannes  Janssen  (1829—1891)  for  nearly  forty  years  was  a  professor  in 
the  Catholic  Gymnasium  at  Frankfurt  am  Main.  His  major  work,  an  eight- 
volume  effort  to  defend  the  religious  culture  of  Germany  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  to  condemn  Luther  for  wrecking  it,  is  not  valid  today.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  for  its  historiographical  significance  and  as  a  massive  monument  to 
research. 
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I  HE  FREQUENT  INSURRECTIONS  of  the 

1  peasants  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  show  plainly  that  the  great  social 
revolution  of  1525,  which  convulsed  al¬ 
most  every  corner  of  the  Empire  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Baltic,  was  not  first  occasioned 
by  the  preaching  and  the  writings  of  the 
German  religious  reformers. 

Had  Luther  and  his  followers  never  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene,  the  spirit  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  insubordination,  which  had  gained 
ground  everywhere  among  the  common 
people,  would  still  have  produced  fresh 
tumult  and  sedition  in  the  towns  and  prov¬ 
inces.  But  it  was  the  special  condition  of 
things  brought  about  —  or  rather  developed 
—  by  the  religious  disturbances,  which  gave 
this  revolution  its  characteristics  of  univer¬ 
sality  and  inhuman  atrocity.1 

After  the  first  outbreaks  of  these  disturb- 

1  Maurenbrecher  QKatholische  Reformation, 
i.  257)  says  frankly:  “It  is  not  true  historical  criti¬ 
cism,  but  a  mere  apologetic  argument,  based  on 
false  observation,  which  aims  at  disproving  the  fact 
that  Luther’s  evangelical  preaching  enormously 
augmented  and  ripened  to  its  crisis  the  social  agita- 


ances  the  German  people,  following  the 
example  set  in  Bohemia  a  century  earlier, 
kept  up  a  systematic  process  of  undermin- 

tion  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  nation  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.” 

Riezler  (Sitzungsberichte  der  Miinchener  Acad- 
emie,  Histor.  Classe,  1891,  p.  708)  adduces  as  a 
principal  reason  why  Bavaria  was  exempted  from 
the  peasant  war  the  strenuous  resistance  which  the 
Bavarian  Government  opposed  to  the  religious 
innovators.  “In  consequence  of  the  enforcement 
there  of  the  religious  edicts  there  was  an  absence 
in  Bavaria  of  those  inflammatory  elements  which 
elsewhere  incited  preachers  and  demagogues  to 
clamour,  in  the  same  breath,  for  religious  and  for 
social  freedom,  and  which  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  even  in  the 
districts  where  the  apostles  of  the  ‘new  Gospel’ 
confined  themselves  to  religion,  they  prepared  the 
way  for  the  rising  of  the  peasants  by  awakening 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  inculcating  contempt  for 
existing  authorities.  It  is  time  that  controversy 
should  cease  around  a  fact,  the  intrinsic  verisimili¬ 
tude  of  which  is  backed  up  by  overpowering  evi¬ 
dence.  and  which  if  rightly  appreciated  leaves  the 
Pro'  .ant  cause  no  peg  to  hang  on.  There  was 
mucn  truth  in  the  words  of  Cochlaeus  to  Luther: 
‘Had  all  the  princes  driven  your  books,  disciples, 
and  adherents  out  of  their  lands,  as  did  the  most 
laudable  Prince  of  Bavaria,  your  peasants  would 
have  remained  just  as  auiet  as  the  peasants  of 
Bavaria.’  ”  (See  also  Doflinger,  Beitrage,  ii.  492.) 


From  History  of  the  German  People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tr.  A.  M.  Christie,  Vol.  IV 
(London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul  Ltd.,  1900),  pp.  143—45,  149—53.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
the  publishers. 
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ing  all  traditional  Church  authority,  to  the 
dire  prejudice  of  all  orderly  government. 
Libels  and  lampoons  of  the  most  virulent 
description,  appealing  to  all  the  worst  in¬ 
stincts  of  mankind,  and  exalting  liberty  and 
individualism  at  the  expense  of  all  disci¬ 
pline  and  morality,  were  published  against 
spiritual  and  temporal  rulers,  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land,  while  the  work  of 
inflaming  the  populace  by  religious  preach¬ 
ing  was  developed  into  a  regular  trade.  The 
stormers  and  ranters  who,  in  Christian 
phraseology  and  with  lavish  use  of  Biblical 
texts,  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  hatred  and 
envy,  gathered  round  them,  year  after  year, 
a  laroer  concourse  of  the  frenzied  masses. 

O 

When  once  it  had  become  a  settled  fact 
that  for  centuries  past  the  nation  had  been 
purposely  misled  and  preyed  upon  by  its 
spiritual  rulers,  it  was  but  a  slight  step 
further  to  discovering  that  the  whole  fabric 
of  secular  government  also,  closely  bound 
up  as  it  then  was  with  spiritual  rule,  was 
contrived  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fleecing 
the  lower  orders,  and  that  Divine  justice 
demanded  its  complete  overthrow. 

The  whole  of  the  Christian  past  must  be 
broken  with.  Historical  rights  and  institu¬ 
tions  must  be  as  little  regarded  in  political 
as  in  social  departments;  systematically 
organised  conspiracies  must  aim  by  blood¬ 
shed  and  destruction  at  turning  everything 
upside  down,  and  bestowing  earthly  goods 
and  earthly  power  on  those  who  had  hither¬ 
to  been  the  lowliest  and  had  possessed  noth¬ 
ing.  It  needed  no  astrological  soothsayers 
to  foresee  what  Sebastian  Brant  predicted 
to  the  Germans  in  his  poem: 

Such  hurlyburly  there  will  be, 

Such  fearful  happenings  you’ll  see, 

As  though  the  creation’s  end  had  come  — 
God  help  our  holy  Christendom! 

Oh,  be  advised,  ye  priests,  lest  ye 
Be  all  uprooted  utterly  .  .  . 

May  God  look  on  us  with  his  grace! 

The  Roman  Empire  strides  apace 
And  German  glory  will  efface. 

But  let  God  send  us  what  he  may, 

His  help  will  be  sufficient  stay. 

Great  changes  we  shall  sure  behold 
In  high  and  low,  in  young  and  old. 


x  *  * 

“Tippling,  guzzling,  and  abusing  all 
authorities,  spiritual  and  secular,”  writes 
another  satirist,  “is  nowadays  the  mark  of 
a  right-minded  peasant  youth,  whose  habit 
is  to  talk  in  this  way: 

In  costly  clothes  I  must  be  clad, 

Then  I  shall  be  a  noble  lad; 

Must  drink  as  much  as  I  can  swill; 

Must  curse,  swear,  lie  with  right  good  will; 

Must  strut  with  pride  about  the  town, 

Must  gamble  and  throw  great  stakes  down, 

For  this  is  how  to  win  renown. 

And  I  must  wrangle  much  about 

The  “Faith,”  and  Gospel  teaching  shout, 

Must  loud  revile  the  priests  and  pope 

While  in  the  public-house  I  tope. 

“In  taverns  and  bathing-houses  every¬ 
thing  is  now  discussed  by  the  common 
people.  They  sit  swilling  and  gorging  and 
gambling,  and  want  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Farmers,  tailors,  shoemakers  — 
in  short,  the  meanest  artisans  or  journey¬ 
men  —  are  the  best  judges  of  which  faith 
should  be  fought  for.  Each  of  them  knows 
best  how  the  Pope  and  the  bishops,  the 
Emperor  and  the  princes  ought  to  act;  they 
abuse  all  the  world,  and  behave  as  if  all 
responsibility  were  on  their  shoulders  and 
they  had  to  look  after  everything.  The  only 
things  they  don’t  trouble  themselves  about 
are  their  own  trade  or  work,  and  their  wives 
and  children  know  well  how  to  complain 
of  this.” 

The  loudest  complaints  of  the  increasing 
unruliness  of  the  nation  —  especially  of 
the  growing  generation  —  were  raised  by 
Luther. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  movement  he 
had  repeatedly  expressed  his  confident  ex¬ 
pectation  that  his  “Gospel”  would  have  a 
beneficial  influence,  both  morally  and  re¬ 
ligiously,  on  all  those  who  received  it  with 
hearty  acceptance. 

But  he  found  himself  later  on  driven  to 
the  acknowledgment:  “Our  evangelists 
have  grown  seven  times  worse  than  they 
were  before.  For  after  we  have  learnt  the 
Gospel,  we  steal,  lie,  cheat,  drink,  glut- 
tonise,  and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  vices.” 
“He  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
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morrah,”  so  he  wrote  in  the  year  1523. 
“When  I  was  young  I  remember  that  most 
people,  even  among  the  rich,  drank  noth¬ 
ing  but  water,  and  ate  food  of  the  plainest 
description  and  that  could  easily  be  ob¬ 
tained;  many  people  did  not  begin  to  drink 
wine  till  they  were  thirty  years  old  or  more. 
But  nowadays  even  children  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  drink  wine,  and  that  not  of  a  light 
or  ordinary  quality,  but  the  strongest  for¬ 
eign  wines,  and  also  spirits,  which  they 
drink  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.” 

*  *  * 

We  find  Erasmus  also  indulging  in  simi¬ 
lar  complaints  of  the  growing  insubordina¬ 
tion  of  the  people  under  the  influence  of 
the  new  Gospel. 

“Under  the  pretext  of  evangelical  free¬ 
dom,”  he  says  in  1523,  “some  men  are  aim¬ 
ing  at  unbridled  licence  to  indulge  their 
fleshly  lusts;  others  are  casting  covetous 
glances  at  ecclesiastical  property;  others 
again  are  jovially  squandering  their  inheri¬ 
tance  in  gluttony,  fornication,  and  gam¬ 
bling,  trusting  to  recoup  themselves  by 
plunder;  and  finally  there  are  some  whose 
affairs  are  in  such  a  state  that  tranquillity 
is  perilous  to  them.”  He  expressed  himself 
even  more  strongly  than  this  in  several  let¬ 
ters  of  the  year  1524.  “Under  the  subter¬ 
fuge  of  the  Gospel  I  behold  a  new,  inso¬ 
lent,  shameless,  ungovernable  race  growing 
up.”  “They  all  of  them  carry  on  their  lips 
the  five  watchwords:  Evangel,  God’s  Word, 
Faith,  Christ,  the  Spirit;  but  I  see  many  of 
them  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  they 
are  possessed  by  the  Devil.”  “The  new 
Gospel  is  producing  for  us  a  new  species 
of  mankind;  it  is  producing  insolent,  shame¬ 
less,  daredevil  sinners  and  liars,  quarrellers, 
ne’er-do-wells,  mischief-makers,  agitators, 
ranters,  squallers,  and  bawlers.”  “Once 
upon  a  time,”  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon, 
“the  Gospel  used  to  make  the  savage  gentle, 
the  robber  benevolent,  the  quarrelsome 
peaceable;  it  taught  those  who  cursed  to 
bless.  But  these  adherents  of  the  new 
Gospel  become  as  if  possessed,  steal  and 
plunder  the  property  of  others,  stir  up  all 


sorts  of  tumult.  I  see  new  impostors  and 
hypocrites,  new  tyrants,  but  not  a  spark  of 
evangelical  spirit.”  “Public  worship  is  re¬ 
jected  by  them,”  he  writes  elsewhere,  “and 
a  large  number  of  people  now  never  wor¬ 
ship  at  all.  The  Mass  is  set  aside,  but 
nothing  better  has  been  put  in  its  place. 
The  chief  part  of  their  preaching  consists 
in  abuse  of  the  lives  of  the  priests,  and  in 
very  truth  the  sermons  are  more  calculated 
to  stir  up  sedition  than  to  kindle  piety. 
The  confessional  is  abolished,  and  most 
people  do  not  confess  even  to  God.  Fasting 
and  abstinence  have  grown  obsolete,  and 
the  land  is  given  over  to  drunkenness.  Out¬ 
ward  rites  and  ceremonies  are  trampled 
under  foot,  but  with  no  profit  to  the  in¬ 
ward  spirit,  which,  to  my  thinking,  has 
suffered  great  loss.  Heavens!  what  commo¬ 
tions  these  evangelical  people  are  forever 
raising  up!  They  fly  to  arms  for  the  least 
trifle!  They  will  not  listen  even  to  their 
own  ministers  when  the  latter  do  not  tickle 
their  ears;  on  the  contrary,  these  unhappy 
preachers  must  straightway  be  sent  about 
their  business  the  moment  that,  with  any 
show  of  frankness,  they  presume  to  call  in 
question  the  conduct  of  their  hearers. 
While  they  love  nobody  but  themselves, 
while  they  obey  neither  God  nor  the 
bishops,  nor  the  princes  and  magistrates; 
while  they  worship  Mammon,  their  bellies, 
and  their  vile  lusts,  they  expect  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  evangelical,  and  they  appeal  to 
Luther  as  their  teacher  and  master.  Luther 
preaches  everywhere  ‘Faith,  Faith’;  but 
where  is  there  any  faith?  With  most  of 
them  we  see  nothing  but  works  of  the  flesh, 
no  trace  of  spiritual  life.”  Finally  Erasmus 
went  so  far  as  to  say:  “Most  of  them  are 
people  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  bank¬ 
rupts,  fugitives,  renegade  monks  and 
priests,  men  who  lust  after  innovation 
and  anarchy,  immature  youths,  senseless 
women,  day  labourers,  ne’er-do-wells,  ad¬ 
venturers,  soldiers,  criminals  and  so  forth.” 
“I  see,”  he  wrote  in  the  year  1524  in  a 
letter  to  Luther,  “that  these  innovations  are 
producing  shoals  of  turbulent,  good-for- 
nothing  people,  and  I  dread  a  bloody 
insurrection.” 
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History  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  authored  a  large  number  of  books, 
mainly  on  Reformation  topics.  The  work  quoted  here  first  appeared  in  1925, 
at  which  time  it  was  a  notable  synthesis  of  modern  Lutheran  study.  Mackinnon 
especially  recognized  Luther's  wider  setting  in  contemporary  church  reform, 
humanistic  learning,  and  the  decline  of  scholastic  knowledge.  His  writing  ante¬ 
dates,  however,  the  present  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  two  kingdoms. 


From  the  Christian  standpoint  the 
peasants  have  ...  no  case.  Even  the 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  serfdom  has 
no  warrant  in  the  Gospel.  Serfdom  is  quite 
compatible  with  spiritual  freedom.  Did  not 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  practise  slav¬ 
ery,  and  did  not  St.  Paul  exhort  slaves  to 
be  obedient  to  their  masters?  He  refuses  to 
allow  that  Christianity  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  contentions  of  either  side.  The 
whole  movement  is  purely  a  worldly  mat¬ 
ter.  There  are  faults  on  both  sides,  and  he 
concludes  by  advising  a  friendly  accommo¬ 
dation,  befitting  worldly  affairs,  on  the 
ground  of  mutual  concessions.  Otherwise 
Germany  will  be  overwhelmed  with  de¬ 
struction  and  misery.  If  both  parties  refuse 
to  listen  to  this  advice,  he  disclaims  all 
responsibility  for  the  terrible  consequences. 

This  advice  was  eminently  sound  if  only 
in  view  of  the  lamentable  issue  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  force.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  the  train  of  reasoning  that  preceded  it 
was  fitted  to  convince  the  peasants  of  the 
inadmissibility  of  this  appeal.  He  places 
the  responsibility  for  the  rising  on  the 
intolerable  tyranny  of  the  princes  and  lords. 
He  admits  that  the  position  of  the  peasants 
is  unbearable,  and  that  such  a  rising  was 
inevitable.  He  states  the  case  for  them  and 
then  runs  away  from  it,  telling  them  that, 


unbearable  as  their  lot  might  be,  they  have 
no  right  as  Christians  to  rebel  in  order  to 
remedy  it,  because  Christianity  teaches 
obedience  to  constituted  authority,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  tyrannical  it  may  be,  because  it  is 
a  religion  of  suffering,  because  it  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  worldly  things.  This  was 
simply  to  strengthen  the  iniquitous  regime 
of  the  princes  by  admitting  their  right  to 
oppress  their  subjects  without  fear  of  active 
opposition  on  their  part.  He  forgets,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
Aposdes  in  this  respect  applied  to  a  society 
that  was  non-Christian,  and  that  while  it 
might  be  the  duty  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tian  to  obey  and  suffer  at  the  hands  of  such 
a  society,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  it 
was  equally  a  duty  to  do  so  in  one  that  was 
professedly  Christian.  The  peasants  might 
forcibly  retort  that  the  oppression  by  one 
section  of  Christians,  in  a  Christian  State, 
of  the  mass  of  their  fellow-Christians  was 
absolutely  at  variance  with  Christianity, 
and  that  it  was  their  Christian  duty  to  put 
a  summary  end  to  it,  not  abet  it  by  sub¬ 
mission  and  suffering.  He  had  not  hesi¬ 
tated,  in  the  “Address  to  the  Nobility,”  for 
instance,  to  recognize  this  duty  in  reference 
to  the  reform  of  the  abuses  in  the  Church, 
and  even  incited  to  revolutionary  methods 
against  the  oppressive  papal  regime.  If,  in 
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a  Christian  State,  Christianity  inculcated 
only  submission  to  scandalous  social  abuses, 
it  was  merely  bolstering  up  and  perpetuat¬ 
ing  injustice  and  wrong  and  stultifying  and 
nullifying  the  Gospel.  Luther  was  becom¬ 
ing  too  prone  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Word, 
to  interpret  it  without  due  judgment  or  dis¬ 
crimination.  To  threaten  the  princes  with 
the  wrath  of  God  was  all  very  well,  but 
such  a  threat  would  have  no  effect  in  rem¬ 
edying  the  peasants’  grievances,  and  they 
might  well  argue  that  God  had  chosen 
them,  as  he  practically  admitted,  to  be  the 
effective  agents  of  His  wrath.  "Equally 
inept,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  peasant,  was  the  contention  that 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
worldly  lot  of  the  Christian.  To  calmly  as¬ 
sert  that  it  is  immaterial  in  a  Christian  soci¬ 
ety  whether  the  Christian  is  a  serf  or  a  free 
man,  whether  the  laws  and  institutions 
under  which  he  lives  are  good  or  bad, 
whether  he  and  his  family  are  ground  in 
the  dust  in  order  that  a  privileged  class, 
which  professes  to  be  Christian,  may  live 
in  selfish  ease  and  luxury,  showed  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  human  nature  and 
what  is  permissible  in  a  Christian  State. 
Moreover,  whilst  his  denunciation  of  the 
princes  was  too  much  coloured  by  his  re¬ 
sentment  at  their  antagonism  to  his  reli¬ 
gious  teaching,  his  animus  against  the  more 
advanced  preachers  was  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prejudice  the  peasants  against  him.  He 
writes  on  the  assumption  that  all  these 
preachers  are  of  the  type  of  a  Miinzer,  and 
that,  at  all  events,  every  reformer  who 
differs  from  him  and  champions  a  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  larger  Christian  sense  is  an 
enemy  of  the  Gospel.  In  reality  the  preach¬ 
ers  who  helped  to  mould  the  Twelve  Arti¬ 
cles  were  not  fanatical  revolutionaries  of 
the  Miinzer  type,  and  their  sympathy  with 
the  people  was  not  likely  to  appear  to  the 
peasantry  in  the  light  of  the  heinous  offence 
that  it  was  to  Luther.  Nor  was  it  likely 
that  these  peasants  would  discard  their 
guidance  in  deference  to  one  who  had  the 
bad  taste  to  tell  them  that,  because  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  patriarchs  had  slaves,  they 


had  no  reason  to  seek  emancipation  from 
their  servile  or  semiservile  status. 

The  “Exhortation”  accordingly  proved  a 
failure  as  an  attempt  to  forestall  the  further 
progress  of  the  movement.  The  peasants 
ignored  Luther  in  their  preference  for  the 
preachers  of  the  right  of  rebellion,  and 
Luther  waxed  furious.  The  pillage  of  cas¬ 
tles  and  monasteries  was  bad  enough.  The 
Weinsberg  tragedy  and  the  fanatic  vapour- 
ings  of  Miinzer,  who  was  spreading  the 
revolutionary  fever  in  the  Thuringian 
region,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
peasants  of  this  region  from  the  contagion, 
led  him  to  see  in  it  the  work  of  the  devil 
pure  and  simple.  Hence  the  deplorable 
effusion,  “Against  the  Robber  and  Mur¬ 
dering  Bands  of  the  Peasants.”  The  peas¬ 
ants  have  been  false  to  the  Gospel  they 
profess  to  follow,  and  are  doing  the  devil’s 
work  under  the  inspiration  of  “the  cm_u- 
devil  that  rules  at  Miihlhausen.”  This  was 
to  a  certain  extent  true  enough.  But  he 
errs  in  taking  Miinzer  as  a  type  of  the 
peasant  leader,  and  in  his  savage  mood  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that  the  devil’s  work  was  not 
all  on  one  side.  He  errs,  too,  in  ascribing 
wholesale  a  bloodthirsty  character  to  the 
movement.  He  now  sees  in  the  peasants  a 
set  of  wanton  murderers,  while  the  fact  is 
that  murder  was  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  He  not  only  reiterates  his  doctrine  of 
unconditional  obedience;  he  commands 
every  one  who  can  to  throttle  a  rebellious 
man  without  further  ado,  as  one  would 
hasten  to  extinguish  a  conflagration  by 
every  possible  means.  It  is  the  devil  in 
person  that  is  raging  in  the  land.  “There¬ 
fore  strike,  throttle,  stab,  secretly  or  openly, 
whoever  can,  and  remember  that  there  is 
nothing  more  poisonous,  more  hurtful, 
more  devilish  than  a  rebellious  man.  ”  These 
are  fine  Christians  who  appeal  to  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  in  proof  that  all  are 
created  equal,  with  an  equal  right  to  all 
things.  In  the  New  Testament,  Moses  is 
of  no  account.  The  Gospel  teaches  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Caesar,  and  baptism  makes  not  the 
body  or  property  but  only  the  soul  free.  “1 
believe  there  is  no  longer  a  single  devil  in 
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hell.  They  have  all  taken  possession  of  the 
peasants.”  Such  devils  the  princes  are  en¬ 
titled  without  further  parley  to  strike  down. 
He  adds,  indeed,  that  the  Christian  princes, 
humbling  themselves  before  God  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  sins  and  in  deference  to  the 
Gospel,  may  attempt  to  recall  the  peasants 
to  their  duty.  But  in  case  of  refusal  the 
only  remedy  is  the  sword,  and  they  must 
wield  the  sword  without  mercy.  In  his  pre¬ 
vious  effusion  princes  and  lords  were  a  set 
of  scoundrels  for  the  most  part.  Now,  they 
are  all  God’s  ministers  and  if  they  fall  in 
the  cause  they  are  martyrs:  whereas  who¬ 
ever  is  killed  on  the  peasants’  side  will  burn 
forever  in  hell.  These  are  wonderful  times 
when  a  prince  can  gain  heaven  by  blood¬ 
shed  better  than  by  praying.  He  interjects 
a  few  words  in  favour  of  mercy  to  those 
who  have  been  forced  or  led  astray  by 
others.  But  he  ends  by  repeating  the  savage 
summons  to  strike,  stab,  throttle  who  can. 

This  savage  conclusion  is  its  own  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  judgment  certainly  goes 
against  Luther  as  a  Christian  theologian. 
In  this  wild  outburst  he  outdoes  even 
Miinzer  as  the  apostle  of  irresponsible  vio¬ 
lence.  His  realistic  belief  in  Antichrist  and 
the  devil,  his  mistaken  assumption  that  the 
whole  movement  was  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  a  Miinzer,  his  honest  but  indis- 
criminating  revulsion  from  the  theory  of 
force  in  the  redress  of  grievances  may  ex¬ 
plain,  but  cannot  excuse,  the  furious  spirit 
of  this  incitement  of  the  brutal  instincts  of 
the  feudal  class  against  the  mass.  Luther 
has  clearly  lost  his  head,  if  not  his  courage, 
in  the  face  of  a  situation  which  was  indeed 
terrible  enough,  but  which  his  wild  effu¬ 
sion,  by  giving  scope  to  the  spirit  of  ven¬ 
geance,  could  only  make  still  more  terrible. 
No  wonder  that  it  excited  protests  on  the 
part  of  some  of  his  followers,  such  as  the 
Mansfeld  Councillor  Riihel  and  Haus- 
mann,  the  pastor  of  Zwickau.  In  view  of 
these  criticisms,  he  felt  compelled  to  write 
a  defence  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Mansfield,  Caspar  Muller,  and 
attempted  to  intervene  in  letters  and  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  expresses, 


too,  indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which 
the  princes  are  treating  the  peasants  after 
they  have  won  the  victory.  But  he  would 
not  retract  a  single  word  of  his  pamphlet 
or  apologize  for  it  as  the  offspring  of  mo¬ 
mentary  passion.  “A  rebel  is  not  worthy  to 
receive  a  reasonable  answer,  for  he  will  not 
accept  it.  With  the  fist  one  must  answer 
such  foul-mouthed  fellows,  so  that  the 
blood  spurts  from  their  noses.  .  .  .  Their 
ears  must  be  opened  with  musket  balls  so 
that  their  heads  fly  into  the  air.”  “As  the 
ass  will  have  blows  so  the  mass  will  only 
be  ruled  by  force,”  is  his  fixed  conviction. 

Luther’s  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  was  destined  to  receive  an  early 
quenching.  The  princes  were  preparing 
to  take  a  terrible  vengeance  in  the  spirit  of 
their  theological  mentor.  The  peasants, 
though  inspiring  terror  far  and  near  by  the 
pillage  of  castles  and  monasteries,  had 
wasted  their  strength  and  their  opportunity 
in  these  outbursts  of  violence.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  widespread,  but  it  was  not  cohe¬ 
sive.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
field  were  split  into  many  bands,  which 
engaged  in  local  raids  and  sieges,  but  did 
not  cooperate  in  any  general  plan  of  oper¬ 
ations.  There  does  not,  in  fact,  seem  to 
have  been  a  general  plan,  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  at  Heilbron  never  got  into  proper  work¬ 
ing  order,  and  had  no  firm  grip  on  the 
movement.  This  lack  of  cohesion  gave  their 
enemies  the  opportunity  of  attacking  in 
detail  the  ill-led  and  ill-disciplined  peasant 
armies  which  could  not  be  taught  to  obey 
orders,  and  were  given  to  drinking  and 
feasting  whenever  a  chance  offered.  These 
bands,  it  must  be  remembered,  attracted 
the  scum  as  well  as  the  more  reputable  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  population.  “The  peasants 
were  always  drunk,”  we  are  told,  “and 
would  not  be  ruled  by  any  man.”  More¬ 
over,  the  moderate  party,  which  was  in 
favour  of  compromise,  did  not  pull  with 
the  extremists,  who  insisted  on  the  com¬ 
plete  concession  of  the  Articles.  Thus  in 
the  early  summer  of  1525  the  movement 
was  suppressed  with  much  slaughter  in 
Franconia,  and  in  the  south  and  west  in 
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spite  of  an  occasional  peasant  success  here 
and  there.  In  the  north  the  fanatic  adher¬ 
ents  of  Miinzer  were  broken  and  dispersed 
at  Frankenhausen  on  the  15  May  by  the 
forces  of  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse, 
Duke  George  of  Saxony,  and  Duke  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  and  their  leader  captured, 
tortured,  and  beheaded.  In  the  east,  where 
the  struggle  lasted  into  1526,  the  Tyrolese 
mountaineers  were  at  length  forced  to  sub¬ 
mit,  and  their  leader,  Gaismeyr,  was  driven 
to  seek  refuge  in  Italy. 

Over  a  large  part  of  the  insurgent  area 
defeat  was  followed  by  a  terrible  retribu¬ 
tion,  which  was  called  bringing  the  rebels 
to  justice.  A  brutal  revenge  is  the  more 
fitting  term  to  apply  to  it  in  those  regions 
at  least  where  such  savage  reactionaries  as 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Margrave 
Casimir  of  Ansbach  gave  free  rein  to  their 
brutality  in  wholesale  hanging,  decapitat¬ 
ing,  massacring,  maiming,  and  devastation. 
In  this  orgy  of  vengeance  such  rulers  for¬ 
got  their  own  sins  and  shortcomings  as 
rulers  and  trustees  of  the  commonweal. 
Among  the  few  who  showed  moderation 
and  humanity,  the  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Baden  and  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  de¬ 
serve  honourable  mention,  and  ultimately  it 
began  to  dawn  even  on  the  more  savage  of 
these  princely  repressors  that  a  limit  must 
be  put  to  this  orgy  of  revenge,  if  only  on 
the  ground  of  self-interest.  “If  all  our  peas¬ 
ants  are  done  to  death  in  this  manner,” 
wrote  the  Margrave  George  to  his  brother 
Casimir,  “where  shall  we  find  others  to 
grow  our  food?  It  really  behoves  us  to 
consider  the  matter  wisely.”  Thus  the 
gruesome  drama  came  at  last  to  an  end. 
But  what  an  ending  for  the  common  man! 
Over  100,000  at  the  lowest  computation 
had  lost  their  lives  during  the  Rising  and 
the  retribution  that  followed  it,  and  many 
thousands  more  sought  safety  in  flight 
across  the  Swiss  border.  The  peasant  sank 
back  into  his  servile  condition  and  the  boon 
of  emancipation  was  relegated  to  the  far 
distant  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Only  to  a  limited  extent  had  he  succeeded, 
as  in  Baden,  in  obtaining  any  amelioration 


of  his  lot.  In  general  the  Rising  resulted 
in  the  aggravation  of  his  oppression.  For 
this  result  he  had  himself,  in  no  small  mea¬ 
sure,  to  blame.  By  his  violence  and  love  of 
plunder,  his  lack  of  discipline,  his  bibulous¬ 
ness,  his  inexperience  in  tactics,  his  prone¬ 
ness  to  panic  in  the  face  of  the  trained  sol¬ 
dier,  he  had  lost  what  was  in  the  main  a 
good  cause  and  failed  to  vindicate  claims, 
most  of  which  a  more  enlightened  age  has 
come  to  regard  as  rights. 

The  suppression  of  the  Rising  had  an 
unfortunate  effect  on  the  evangelical  move¬ 
ment.  The  hope  that  this  movement  would 
become  the  means  of  effecting  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  social  reformation  was  blasted.  The 
preachers  who  had  worked  for  this  larger 
reformation  were  crushed  in  the  general 
crash.  In  those  regions  where  the  anti- 
Lutheran  princes  triumphed,  the  ruffianly 
repression  of  the  peasants  sealed  at  the 
same  time  the  fate  of  the  religious  Refor¬ 
mation  itself.  In  a  large  part  of  the  south, 
Roman  Catholicism  shared  in  the  victory 
of  the  princes  and  lords,  and  thus  Luther 
in  championing  their  cause  against  the 
people  with  such  reckless  violence  was  in 
reality  working  into  the  hands  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  hope  of  winning  the  whole 
empire  was  thereby  wrecked,  and  even  if 
the  movement  continued  to  make  headway 
in  the  north,  which  had  largely  been  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  revolutionary  fever,  it  was 
not  so  much  because  of  its  democratic 
appeal  as  of  the  play  of  princely  self-inter¬ 
est  to  which  Luther  had,  if  unwittingly, 
thirled  it.  Lutheranism  ceased  to  be  a  pop 
ular  creed  for  the  time  being  at  least.  The 
people  denounced  him  as  “the  flatterer  of 
the  princes,”  and  threatened  to  take  his 
life.  “All  the  lords,  parsons,  and  peasants 
are  against  me  and  threaten  me  with 
death,”  he  wrote  to  Riihel  on  the  15th 
June.  Their  ill-will,  he  adds,  does  not 
trouble  him,  and  he  certainly  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  disarm  it.  The  Rising  had  shat¬ 
tered  his  trust  in  the  masses,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reiterate  his  dogma  that  force  is 
the  only  remedy  in  dealing  with  discon¬ 
tented  subjects.  Even  long  afterwards,  when 
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the  passion  begotten  by  the  struggle  had 
had  time  to  subside,  he  is  found  defending 
in  his  dogged  fashion  the  obnoxious  philip¬ 
pic  against  the  peasants.  “It  was  I,  Martin 
Luther,  who  slew  all  the  peasants  during 
the  Rising,  for  I  commanded  them  to  be 
slaughtered.  All  their  blood  is  on  my  head. 
But  I  throw  the  responsibility  on  our  Lord 
God,  who  instructed  me  to  give  this  order.” 
He  doubtless  acted  from  a  kind  of  bovine 
conviction,  and  not  from  any  desire  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  ruling  class.  His  previous 
denunciations  of  the  princes  and  their  mis- 
government  convincingly  show  that  he  was 
not  actuated  by  such  a  motive.  He  was  in 
principle  up  to  this  period  opposed  to  the 
use  of  force  in  behalf  of  religious  or  any 
other  reform,  and  to  him  religious  reform 
was  the  thing  that  mainly  mattered.  More¬ 
over,  the  revolution  threatened  to  engulf 
his  cause  in  the  general  chaos  which  it  was 
tending  to  bring  about,  and  on  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  wise  proposal  of  arbitration 
he  might  well  see  in  a  victory  for  consti¬ 
tuted  authority  the  only  guarantee  of  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order.  Even  so,  his 
sudden  change  from  the  role  of  the  wise 
arbiter  to  that  of  the  raving  partisan,  who 
advocates  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
insurgents  and  the  restoration  of  the  old 
system,  irrespective  of  Christian  equity, 
shows  a  lack  of  anything  like  statesman¬ 
ship,  let  alone  Christian  self-restraint.  His 
influence  over  public  opinion  was  such  that 
he  might  at  least  have  moderated  the  havoc 
and  fury  of  princely  retaliation.  At  all 
events,  he  himself  assumed  that  a  word 


from  him  would  have  gone  far  to  turn  the 
scale  the  other  way.  Even  if  nothing  he 
could  have  said  or  done  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  tragic  collapse  of  the  popular 
cause,  it  was  not  his  province  to  proclaim 
so  dogmatically  the  political  nullity  of  the 
common  man  in  a  professedly  Christian 
State,  as  an  axiom  of  the  movement  of 
which  he  was  the  leader,  and  inculcate  un¬ 
questioning  obedience  to  the  absolute  ruler, 
however  oppressive  his  rule.  Unfortunately, 
under  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary 
scare,  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  as 
directed  by  him,  henceforth  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  regime  of  the  absolute  ruler, 
whether  elector,  duke,  landgrave,  or  other 
petty  potentate,  instead  of  developing  into 
the  larger  and  more  democratic  movement 
of  which  it  had  at  first  seemed  to  be  the 
promise,  and  to  which  his  theological 
teaching  had  undoubtedly  given  an  impulse. 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Bucer  swam  with 
the  political  current  that  was  bearing  the 
absolute  ruler  to  port  in  Germany,  France, 
Spain.  In  the  political  sphere  they  have  no 
wide  vision.  They  preach  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right  pure  and  simple.  They  de¬ 
throne  an  absolute  pope  only  to  put  in  his 
place  the  absolute  prince.  Passive  resis¬ 
tance  may  be  permissible  in  matters  of  con¬ 
science.  The  Christian  subject  may  not 
deny  God  at  the  prince’s  command.  But  he 
may  not  actively  resist.  Even  this  modi¬ 
cum  of  right  was  denied  by  Bucer,  who 
insists  that  subjects  must  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  prince  even  when  contrary  to 
God’s  Word. 
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Churchman,  educator,  and  scholar,  the  Reverend  Robert  Henry  Murray 
(1874—1947),  in  a  long  and  varied  career,  filled  numerous  positions  in  the 
Church  of  England,  was  supervisor  of  historical  studies  at  Oxford,  and  contrib¬ 
uted  to  several  encyclopedias.  His  numerous  books  reveal  a  particular  interest 
in  the  politics  of  the  Reformation  era.  He  brought  together  years  of  reading 
and  reflection  in  this  volume  on  the  political  consequences  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  reformers.  His  views  show  little  of  the  impact  of  Karl  Holl  on  Luther 
research. 


I  uther  shows  the  Emperor,  the  princes, 

_ J  and  the  whole  German  nobility  the 

method  by  which  Germany  may  break 
away  from  Rome,  and  undertake  its  own 
reformation.  He  sets  to  work  to  remove 
the  distinction  between  the  clerical  and 
the  lay  estate.  The  law  of  the  land  covers 
everyone  within  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom, 
clergy  as  well  as  laity.  The  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  Rome  therefore  ceases,  a  view 
warmly  attacked  by  Prierias  in  his  able 
reply.  His  view  of  all  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ity,  anticipating  Bodin’s  opinion,  excludes 
every  extension  of  that  authority  to  the 
sphere  of  political  or  civil  life.  Everyone 
living  within  the  boundaries  of  any  given 
State  is  subject  to  its  laws,  and  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  any  outside  body.  In 
fact,  mediaeval  unity  was  essentially  false: 
it  was  a  principle  of  domination  destroying 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  thereby 
that  of  the  State.  By  breaking  this  unity 
Luther  made  possible  the  era  of  modem 
nations. 

*  *  * 

With  Machiavelli,  Luther  boldly  substi¬ 


tutes  secular  for  ecclesiastical  authority. 
What  Henry  VIII  did  in  England  and 
Philip  II  in  Spain,  Luther  did  in  Germany. 
The  English  substitution  was  fundamen¬ 
tally  altered  by  the  Puritans,  but  Louis 
XIV  and  Joseph  II  can  trace  their  descent 
from  their  German  parent.  To  Luther  as 
to  Althusius,  to  German  thinkers  as  to 
Anglican  divines,  the  civil  power  is  indeed 
a  spiritual  body.  To  the  reformer  the  State 
is  no  mere  police  State,  no  body  whose 
chief  duty  is  to  ensure  the  keeping  of  con¬ 
tracts.  His  mind  contains  in  germ  the 
wonderful  concept  of  Edmund  Burke  that 
the  State  is  a  divine  institution.  Lor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Irish  thinker,  “without 
society  man  could  not  by  any  possibility 
arrive  at  that  perfection  of  which  his  na¬ 
ture  is  capable,  nor  even  make  a  remote 
and  faint  approach  to  it.  He,  the  Divine 
Author,  gave  us  our  nature  to  be  per¬ 
fected  by  our  virtue.  He  must  therefore 
have  willed  the  means  of  its  perfection. 
He  must  therefore  have  willed  the  State, 
and  He  willed  its  connection  with  Himself, 
the  source  of  all  perfection.”  It  is  in  truth 
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a  conception  as  old  as  Cicero,  and  as  recent 
as  Hegel  and  the  powerful  school  founded 
by  Fichte  and  himself.  Society  is  a  part¬ 
nership,  an  association  for  the  greater  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  being,  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  art,  virtue.  “It  is,”  Burke  holds 
with  passion,  “not  a  partnership  in  things 
subservient  only  to  the  gross  animal  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  temporary  and  perishable  nature. 
It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science;  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  all  art;  a  partnership  in  every  virtue 
and  in  all  perfection.  As  the  ends  of  such 
a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained  in  many 
generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership  not 
only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  be¬ 
tween  those  who  are  living,  those  who  are 
dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born.” 

*  *  * 

The  last  great  tract  of  1520,  On  the 
Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man,  breathed  the 
very  spirit  of  individualism  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  the  tract  Calvin  wrote 
on  this  subject  in  1539.  Like  the  Decretum 
of  Gratian,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
political  pamphlets  ever  published.  The 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  fraught  with  weighty  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
with  almost  weightier  consequences  in  its 
influence  on  Rousseau,  and  thereby  on  the 
French  Revolution,  in  the  eighteenth. 
Man  emerged  from  his  position  as  a 
mere  member  of  the  Church  or  the  State, 
and  acquired  an  individuality  of  his  own. 
In  this  emergence  Luther  occupies  no  mean 
place.  Alongside  him  stands  the  inventor 
of  printing,  thereby  permitting  free  circula¬ 
tion  to  ideas  which  for  the  first  time  en¬ 
tered  the  minds  of  more  than  a  select  few. 
Gutenberg  rendered  the  work  of  Luther 
possible:  the  reformer  was  among  the  first 
to  use  the  printing  press  for  popular  effect. 
Alongside  the  inventor  of  printing  stands 
that  notable  man  the  inventor  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  thereby  putting  into  the  hands  of  all 
an  argument  against  authority  more  potent 
than  that  of  all  the  philosophers  from  Mar- 
siglio  of  Padua  to  Luther.  As  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  held,  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  Time. 


Into  the  ferment  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century  Luther’s  Freedom  of  a  Christian 
Man  was  the  electric  spark  which  exploded 
the  gunpowder.  The  time  and  the  place  of 
the  appearance  of  a  doctrine  are  no  less 
important  than  the  doctrine  itself. 

*  *  * 

The  little  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages  opens 
with  the  paradox  that  “A  Christian  man  is 
the  dutiful  servant  of  all,  subject  to  every¬ 
one.”  It  is  characteristic  of  the  author  that 
he  appeals  for  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
paradox,  not  to  Jesus,  Who  taught  it,  but  to 
St.  Paul.  The  eloquence  of  the  moving 
language  employed  brought  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  people  that  it  was  enough  to 
have  experienced  the  power  of  faith  in 
tribulation,  temptations,  anxieties  and 
struggles  to  understand  that  in  it  lay  the 
true  freedom  of  a  Christian  man.  The  spirit 
of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  breathes 
in  every  word  of  the  booklet  as  it  breathed 
in  the  teaching  of  John  Hus.  The  believer, 
incorporated  with  Jesus  by  faith,  receives 
from  Him  his  priesthood.  All  are  priests, 
like  the  Saviour,  with  Whom  all  are  one. 
The  peasant  tills  the  ground,  the  priest 
celebrates  Holy  Communion  —  that  is  all. 
There  is  no  difference  between  them  save 
of  office.  In  a  word,  Orders  are  not  a  sacra¬ 
ment;  they  are  a  matter  of  Church  organi¬ 
zation.  There  was  no  monopoly  of  the 
priesthood:  it  was  the  privilege  of  all  faith¬ 
ful  Christians.  Inevitably  it  suggested  that 
a  national  Church  could  come  into  being 
without  being  in  any  wise  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  saints  or  fellowship  with  the 
Divine  Head  of  one  great  body. 

The  writer  insisted,  with  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  at  his  command,  upon  the  dignity 
which  faith  and  a  state  of  grace  could  im¬ 
part  to  every  calling,  even  the  humblest. 
A  thought  had  escaped  from  the  soul  that 
was  common  to  all  and  made  an  immedi¬ 
ate  appeal  to  every  humble  heart.  The 
Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man  is  a  book  for 
every  century,  though  it  bears  the  distin¬ 
guishing  marks  of  its  own.  Luther’s  vivid 
writing  impressed  on  all  that  life  in  this 
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world,  and  the  most  insignificant  employ¬ 
ment,  when  illumined  by  religion,  has  in 
it  something  of  the  infinite.  The  German 
people  had  outgrown  the  conception  of  the 
duality  of  life,  and  found  the  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  essential  unity.  One  outstanding 
effect  was  the  emphasis  laid  on  vocation  in 
relation  to  daily  occupation.  The  “Saint’s 
Rest”  was  in  the  world  to  come:  in  this  he 
was  to  labour  at  his  calling.  Business  hence¬ 
forth  became  a  sacred  office  in  which  it  was 
a  man’s  bounden  duty  to  do  his  utmost  ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam.  Luther  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  moment  in  which  he  launched 
forth  this  idea,  for  Europe  was  about  to 
change  from  the  agricultural  to  the  capital¬ 
istic  system.  The  Reformation  occurred  in 
the  midst  of  the  beginning  of  modern  capi¬ 
talism.  This  new  industrial  form  gave  rise 
to  an  enormously  potential  revolutionary 
force.  The  sanctity  of  the  monastic  life  was 
transferred  to  the  common  round,  the  trivial 
task.  Man  no  longer  was  made  for  a  func¬ 
tion:  a  function  was  made  for  man.  The 
“religious”  were  no  longer  men  and  women 
in  a  monastery:  life  and  religion  were 
now  fundamentally  one. 

*  *  * 

Christian  ethics  till  now  had  a  divided 
ideal.  It  taught  some  men  devotion  to 
others,  and  self-sacrifice  on  their  behalf.  It 
taught  holiness  and  righteousness  as  the 
ideal  of  the  monk  and  the  nun.  The  two 
ideals  were  parallel  and  independent. 
Luther  joined  them  in  the  one  end  of  hu¬ 
man  service.  The  mediaevalist  had  taught 
that  what  was  natural  was  wrong.  Luther 
taught  that  what  was  natural  was  right. 
Human  life,  in  its  innermost  being,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  eternal  law  of  morality. 
No  doubt  a  heavy  price  had  to  be  paid  for 
this  change.  For  example,  the  denial  of 
the  honour  accorded  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  to  virginity  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  social  position  of  woman  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  on  her  marriage.  The  state  of  poverty 
was  once  the  sign  of  a  saint:  now  it  was 
the  mark  of  a  failure.  Other-worldliness  was 
no  longer  the  motive.  A  good  citizen  of 


this  earth  was  thus  preparing  for  his  citi¬ 
zenship  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  He  is  a 
saved  man,  and  his  life  on  earth  is  as 
sacred  as  in  heaven.  Other-worldliness  had 
rendered  men  indifferent  to  the  secrets  of 
the  universe,  of  the  ground  beneath  them 
and  the  heavens  above  them.  They  had 
been  so  preoccupied  with  the  Word  of  God 
that  they  omitted  to  consider  the  works  of 
God.  The  globe  acquired  a  fascination  for 
mankind  hitherto  unknown. 

*  *  * 

In  the  last  resort  Luther  exalts  the  lay 
authority  at  the  expense  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal.  What  else  could  he  do?  To  whom 
could  he  appeal  save  the  ruling  classes  of 
his  own  land?  To  whom  did  the  French 
and  English  reformers  appeal?  Calvin  had 
behind  him  the  free,  vigorous  communities 
of  Swiss  peasants,  trained  to  independence 
by  their  contest  with  Austria.  Of  course 
Luther  had  behind  him  the  strength  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  larger  German  cities, 
but  the  bulk  of  his  followers  were  oppressed 
farmers  who  had  become  savage  since  the 
peasant  wars.  The  natural  result  was  the 
immense  increase  in  the  power,  not  of  the 
German  State,  but  of  the  territorial  States. 
The  Prince  waxed  as  great  as  the  mind  of 
Machiavelli  desired,  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  waxed  correspondingly  less.  Luther 
aimed  at  saving  Germany,  yet  by  his  ac¬ 
tions  he  left  no  more  than  the  shell  of  an 
empire,  which  crumbled  to  pieces  at  the 
touch  of  a  Napoleon.  In  his  first  pamphlet 
he  attacked  abuses  in  relation  to  the  State; 
in  his  second  he  attacked  abuses  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Church,  and  in  his  third  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  individual,  whom  these  abuses 
had  concealed.  With  the  Church  and  the 
State  reformed  there  was  room  for  a  man 
to  live  the  good  life.  This  principle  of 
moral  individualism  comes  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  prophet,  and  proved  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  factors  in  the  success  of  his  movement. 
Theologically  it  formed  the  essence  of  his 
message,  for  it  was  the  doctine  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith  alone. 

*  *  * 
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In  the  midst  of  speculations  like  these 
came  the  explosion  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt. 
Its  primary  motive  was  economic.  The 
lords’  tyranny,  the  tithes  and  the  taxes  had 
long  pressed  severely  on  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  message  of  Luther  made  them 
feel  these  burdens  more  acutely  than  they 
had  ever  felt  them  before.  His  Gospel  of 
Christian  libertv  proved  a  mightv  solvent. 
For  the  spiritual  freedom  which  he  taught, 
multitudes  substituted  freedom  from  politi¬ 
cal  oppression,  from  social  injustice  and 
from  economic  burdens.  Roman  Law  was 
widening  its  far-reaching  influence.  Like 
heady  wine,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in¬ 
toxicated  and  exalted  them,  leading  not  to 
revolution  but  to  absolute  anarchy.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  was  as  much  indirect  as  direct.  For 
sc  r.e  Anabaptists,  like  other  men  from  the 
Onostics  to  Schleirmacher,  denied  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  reading  it.  There  was  as  much 
connection  between  Luther  and  the  out¬ 
break  as  there  was  between  Hus  and  the 
extreme  fanatics  of  his  party,  or  between 
Wyclif  and  Wat  Tyler. 

Luther  wrote  a  single-sheet  entitled  .  .  . 
shortly,  Against  the  Insurgent  Peasants.  It 
was  composed  before  the  complete  defeat 
in  the  decisive  days  of  May  1525.  In  it 
Luther,  like  the  Tudors,  sacrificed  liberty 
to  order.  In  the  Exhortation  to  Peace  the 
pamphleteer  seeks  to  put  the  truth  before 
the  peasants  and  their  lords,  and  he  ad¬ 
dresses  each  side  in  turn.  The  peasants  are 
right  in  their  demand  to  choose  their  own 
pastors  and  in  their  repudiation  of  the 
heriot.  They  are  wrong  in  their  desire  to 
divide  the  tithes  between  the  priest  and  the 
poor:  it  is  simply  robbery,  for  the  tithes 
belong  to  the  Government.  They  are  also 
wrong  in  craving  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
on  the  ground  that  Christ  has  freed  all: 
this  makes  Christian  freedom  a  carnal 
thing,  and  is  therefore  unjustifiable.  The 
Gospel  is  concerned  with  spiritual,  not  tem¬ 
poral,  affairs.  Earthly  society  cannot  exist 
without  inequalities;  the  true  Christian 
finds  his  Christian  liberty  and  his  opportu¬ 
nity  for  Christian  service  in  the  midst  of 
them  and  in  spite  of  them.  Some  say  that 


the  rebellion  has  been  caused  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  prophet,  but  he  avers  that  he 
has  always  taught  obedience  to  the  powers 
that  be.  Those  who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword,  and  every  soul  should 
be  subject  to  the  authorities  in  fear  and 
honour. 

He  lives  in  the  moment  and  takes  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  change  in  the  view  thereof. 
As  Carlyle  held  that  the  skins  of  the  French 
aristocracy  bound  the  new  edition  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  works,  so  the  skins  of  the  German 
peasants  bound  the  new  version  of  Luther’s 
ideas.  Is  it  not  the  prerogative  of  genius  to 
be  fertile  in  contradiction,  to  nourish  its 
development  on  inconsistencies'?  He  knew 
not  whither  he  was  going  —  he  did  not  wish 
to  know.  Forces,  incalculable  forces,  were 
driving  him.  God  would  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity:  God  would  reveal  how  it  ought  to 
be  used.  Had  the  men  who  executed  Louis 
XVI  been  content  with  the  Tennis  Court 
oath,  the  House  of  Bourbon  might  still  be 
reigning  in  Paris. 

The  fates  of  theories  are  strange,  and  if 
the  father  of  one  of  them  could  see  the 
developments  of  some  of  his  children  he 
would  stand  aghast.  There  is  a  statement 
of  the  theory  of  the  Social  Pact  in  the 
De  Regimine  Princiyum  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  To  him,  as  to  Hooker  in  his  Of 
the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  cogent  argument  on  behalf  of 
absolute  monarchy.  To  Locke  it  affords  a 
convincing  statement  on  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  set  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the 
State.  To  Rousseau  it  yields  a  clear  account 
in  favour  of  an  extreme  form  of  democracy. 
These  doctrines  are  divergent:  the  Anabap¬ 
tist  application  of  Luther’s  was  simply  more 
thorough.  The  revolutionary  drew  back  in 
horror. 

When  episcopal  authority  was  abolished, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  assumed  jurisdiction 
as  a  sort  of  bishop.  As  Melanchthon  put  it, 
he  was  the  principal  member  of  the 
Church.  This  jurisdiction  dealt  above  all 
with  matrimonial  cases  — which,  according 
to  Luther,  belonged  entirely  to  the  secular 
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courts  —  matters  of  tithe,  certain  offences 
against  ecclesiastical  or  secular  law,  and 
points  of  Church  discipline  affecting  pub¬ 
lic  order.  This  was  all  in  accordance  with 
Luther’s  statement  that  the  Church  pos¬ 
sessed  no  power  to  govern,  that  the  only 
object  for  which  she  existed  was  to  make 
men  pious  by  means  of  the  Word,  that  the 
secular  authority  was  the  only  one  able  to 
make  laws  and  formally  to  claim  obedience 
“whether  it  does  right  or  wrong.”  It  follows 
that  the  State  in  assuming  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion  was  doing  nobody  any  injustice;  it 
was  merely  exercising  its  right.  The  author¬ 
ity  it  employed  was  not  ecclesiastical,  but 
only  the  common  law  exercised  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preserving  sound  doctrine  and  the 
true  Church. 

Next  came  the  appointment  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  superintendents  by  the  Sovereign, 
the  nomination  or  removal  of  pastors  and 
unqualified  teachers,  the  carrying  out  of 
visitations,  the  drawing  up  of  Church  regu¬ 
lations,  and  the  convening  of  synods  or  con¬ 
sultations.  To  the  assumption  of  all  these 
powers  by  the  State,  Luther  raises  no  ob¬ 
jection,  partly  because  the  power  of  the 
keys,  according  to  him,  included  no  coer¬ 
cive  authority,  and  partly  because  the  idea 
of  the  leading  member  of  the  Church  was 
great  enough  to  carry  such  functions  with 
it.  The  introduction  of  the  Consistories  of 
1539  was  the  outcome  of  the  conviction 
that  if  the  Church  possessed  no  legal  power 
of  coercion  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
she  is  doomed  to  perish.  After  some  hesi¬ 
tation  Luther  gave  his  consent  to  the  new 
institution.  He  consoled  himself  with 
thinking  that  though  it  was  appointed  by 
the  Sovereign  it  was  a  spiritual  tribunal  of 
the  Church.  After  his  death  in  1546  the 
Consistories  retained  the  name  of  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Courts,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  became  a  department  of  the  civil  judi¬ 
cature.  The  policy  Machiavelli  had  pro¬ 
posed  in  secular  fashion  for  the  aggrandise¬ 


ment  of  the  Prince,  Luther  in  ecclesiastical 
fashion  had  executed.  The  Civitas  Dei  of 
St.  Augustine  is  the  Landeskirche  of 
Luther. 

As  Moi^felt  in  his  day,  as  Burke  felt 
long  after,  Luther  felt  that  when  a  separa¬ 
tion  was  effected  between  security  —  the 
security  of  society  — and  liberty,  neither 
was  safe.  Sir  Thomas  More  pleaded  for 
toleration  till  toleration  endangered  the 
commonwealth.  Edmund  Burke  argued  for 
liberty  in  America;  he  refused  to  argue  for 
licence  in  France.  So,  too,  Martin  Luther 
wrote  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  man  till  revolt  threatened  that  and 
much  else  besides.  More  was  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  Luther  was  a  conservative,  and  Burke 
was  a  conservative.  They  were  three  of  the 
great  conservatives  of  history.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  three  seemed  to  depart  widely 
from  their  creed.  Coleridge,  however,  in¬ 
sists  that  in  Burke’s  writings  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  American  Revolution  and  in 
those  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  principles  are  the  same  and  the 
deductions  are  the  same.  The  evidence  is 
not  nearly  so  strong  in  the  case  of  Luther, 
yet  it  might  be  urged  in  his  defence,  as  in 
More’s  and  Burke’s,  that  had  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  been  ample,  and  above  all, 
had  not  his  experience  been  cast  in  such  a 
whirlpool  as  the  Peasants’  Revolt,  he  might 
have  arrived  at  conclusions  far  different 
from  those  of  his  pamphlets  of  1524-1525. 
Luther  regarded  Thomas  Miinzer’s  policy 
of  revolution  just  as  More  regarded  Thomas 
Cromwell’s  policy  of  reformation.  Like 
Joseph  II,  the  German  reformer  was 
tempted  to  take  the  second  step  before  he 
had  taken  the  first,  but  the  moment  he 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  raising  his  foot 
to  take  the  second  step  he  replaced  his  foot 
on  the  first  step.  He  was  not  going  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  devastation  of  Saxony  by  a  spirit 
which,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  “breaks  the 
locality  of  public  affections.” 


The  MARXIST  CONCEPTION  of  the 
PEASANTS’  REVOLT 

FRIEDRICH  ENGELS 


Born  in  Barmen,  Prussia,  in  1820,  Friedrich  Engels  lived  most  of  his  mature 
life  in  England  in  close  friendship  and  collaboration  with  Karl  Marx.  It  was 
Engels'  fine  literary  style  that  brought  much  of  Marx's  panstaking  research  into 
print,  notably  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Das  Kapital  (1885,  1894).  He 
died  in  London  in  1  895. 

Engels  wrote  much  in  his  own  right  as  well — social  analysis,  social  criticism, 
and  deterministic  history — mostly  forceful  polemics  using  dialectical  materialism 
to  show  the  need  for  revolutionary  socialism.  While  in  the  passage  below  he 
seems  to  identify  proletarian  goals  in  those  of  the  peasants,  his  main  objective 
is  to  show  callous,  brutal  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  power. 


Iet  us  first  review  briefly  the  situation 
in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

German  industry  had  gone  through  a 
considerable  process  of  growth  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  local 
industry  of  the  feudal  countryside  was 
superseded  by  the  guild  organization  of 
production  in  the  cities,  which  produced 
for  wider  circles  and  even  for  remote  mar¬ 
kets.  Weaving  of  crude  woollen  stuffs  and 
linens  had  become  a  well-established,  rami¬ 
fied  branch  of  industry,  and  even  finer 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  as  well  as  silks, 
were  already  being  produced  in  Augsburg. 
Outside  of  the  art  of  weaving,  there  had 
arisen  those  branches  of  industry,  which, 
approaching  the  finer  arts,  were  nurtured 
by  the  demands  for  luxuries  on  the  part  of 
the  ecclesiastic  and  lay  lords  of  the  late 
mediaeval  epoch:  gold-  and  silver-smithing, 
sculpture  and  wood-carving,  etching  and 
wood-engraving,  armour-making,  medal¬ 
engraving,  wood-turning,  etc.,  etc.  A  series 
of  more  or  less  important  discoveries  cul¬ 


minating  in  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
and  printing  had  considerably  aided  the 
development  of  the  crafts.  Commerce  kept 
pace  with  industry.  The  Hanseatic  League, 
through  its  century-long  monopoly  of  sea 
navigation,  had  brought  about  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  entire  north  of  Germany  out 
of  mediaeval  barbarism;  and  even  when, 
after  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Hanseatic  League  had  begun  to  succumb 
to  the  competition  of  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  the  great  highway  of  commerce 
from  India  to  the  north  still  lay  through 
Germany,  Vasco  da  Gama’s  discoveries  not¬ 
withstanding.  Augsburg  still  remained  the 
great  point  of  concentration  for  Italian 
silks,  Indian  spices,  and  all  Levantine  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  cities  of  upper  Germany,  namely, 
Augsburg  and  Nuernberg,  were  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  opulence  and  luxury  remarkable  for 
that  time.  The  production  of  raw  materials 
had  equally  progressed.  The  German  min¬ 
ers  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  been  the 
most  skilful  in  the  world,  and  agriculture 
was  also  shaken  out  of  its  mediaeval  crudity 
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through  the  blossoming  forth  of  the  cities. 
Not  only  had  large  stretches  of  land  been 
put  under  cultivation,  but  dye  plants  and 
other  imported  cultures  had  been  intro¬ 
duced,  which  in  turn  had  a  favourable  in¬ 
fluence  on  agriculture  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 

While  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France, 
the  rise  of  commerce  and  industry  had 
brought  about  a  linking  of  interests  over 
the  entire  country,  the  political  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  Germany  had  succeeded  only  in 
the  grouping  of  interests  according  to  prov¬ 
inces  and  around  purely  local  centres.  This 
meant  political  decentralization  which  later 
gained  momentum  through  the  exclusion 
of  Germany  from  world  commerce.  To  the 
degree  that  the  purely  feudal  empire  was 
falling  apart,  bonds  of  unity  were  becom¬ 
ing  weakened,  great  feudal  vassals  were 
turning  into  almost  independent  princes, 
and  cities  of  the  empire  on  the  one  hand, 
the  knights  of  the  empire  on  the  other, 
were  forming  alliances  either  against  each 
other,  or  against  the  princes  or  the  emperor. 
The  imperial  power,  now  uncertain  as  to 
its  own  position,  vacillated  between  the 
various  elements  opposing  the  empire,  and 
was  constantly  losing  authority;  the  attempt 
at  centralization,  in  the  manner  of  Louis 
XI,  brought  about  nothing  but  the  holding 
together  of  the  Austrian  hereditary  lands, 
this  in  spite  of  all  intrigues  and  violent 
actions.  The  final  winners,  who  could  not 
help  winning  in  this  confusion,  in  this 
helter-skelter  of  numerous  conflicts,  were 
the  representatives  of  centralization  amidst 
disunion,  the  representatives  of  local  and 
provincial  centralization,  the  princes,  be¬ 
side  whom  the  emperor  gradually  became 
no  more  than  a  prince  among  princes.  .  .  . 

Out  of  old  nobility  came  the  princes. 
Already  they  were  almost  independent  of 
the  emperor,  and  possessed  the  major  part 
of  sovereign  rights.  .  .  .  Internally,  their 
reign  was  already  autocratic;  they  called 
the  estates  only  when  they  could  not  do 
without  them.  They  imposed  taxes  and 
collected  money  whenever  they  saw  fit.  .  .  . 

The  taxes  were  becoming  more  and  more 
oppressive.  The  cities  being  in  most  cases 


protected  against  them  by  privileges,  the 
entire  weight  of  the  tax  burden  fell  upon 
the  peasants,  those  under  the  princes  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  the  serfs  and  bondsmen 
of  the  knights  bound  by  vassalage  to  the 
princes;  wherever  direct  taxation  was  in¬ 
sufficient,  indirect  taxes  were  introduced. 
.  .  .  In  brief,  the  subjects  who,  besides  the 
princes,  had  to  satisfy  the  private  appetites 
of  their  magistrates  and  bailiffs  as  well, 
were  enjoying  the  full  taste  of  the  “fatherly” 
system.  Of  the  mediaeval  feudal  hierarchy, 
the  knighthood  of  moderate  possessions  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared;  it  had  either 
climbed  up  to  the  position  of  independence 
of  small  princes,  or  it  had  sunk  into  the 
ranks  of  the  lower  nobility.  The  lower 
nobility,  the  knighthood,  was  fast  moving 
towards  extinction.  .  .  .  The  cash  payments 
of  the  knights’  subjects  brought  in  hardly 
more  than  before.  In  order  to  satisfy  mount¬ 
ing  requirements,  the  noble  masters  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  same  means  as  were  practised 
by  the  princes;  the  peasantry  was  being 
robbed  by  the  masters  with  greater  dexterity 
every  year.  The  serfs  were  being  wrung 
dry.  The  bondsmen  were  burdened  with 
ever  new  payments  of  various  descriptions 
upon  every  possible  occasion.  Serf  labour, 
dues,  ground  rents,  land  sale  taxes,  death 
taxes,  protection  moneys  and  so  on,  were 
increased  at  will  in  spite  of  old  agreements. 
Justice  was  denied  or  sold  for  money,  and 
wherever  theTtnight  could  not  obtain  the 
peasant’s  money  otherwise,  he  threw  him 
into  the  tower  without  much  ado,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  pay  ransom.  .  .  . 

The  clergy,  representatives  of  the  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  mediaeval  feudalism,  felt  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  historic  transformation  no  less 
acutely.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  requirements  of  extended  com¬ 
merce,  robbed  the  clergy  not  only  of  its 
monopoly  of  reading  and  writing,  but  also 
of  that  of  higher  education.  .  .  . 

The  clergy  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
groups.  The  feudal  hierarchy  of  the  clergy 
formed  the  aristocratic  group  — bishops 
and  archbishops,  abbots,  priors  and  other 
prelates.  These  high  church  dignitaries 
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were  either  imperial  princes  themselves,  or 
they  reigned  as  vassals  of  other  princes  over 
large  areas  with  numerous  serfs  and  bonds¬ 
men.  They  not  only  exploited  their  sub¬ 
jects  as  recklessly  as  the  knighthood  and 
the  princes,  but  they  practised  this  in  an. 
even  more  shameful  manner.  They  used 
not  only  brutal  force,  but  all  the  intrigues 
of  religion  as  well.  .  .  . 

The  prelates  and  their  numerous  gen¬ 
darmerie  of  monks  which  grew  with  the 
spread  of  political  and  religious  baiting 
were  the  objects  of  hatred  not  only  of  the 
people  but  also  of  the  nobility.  Being  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  empire,  the  prelates  were 
in  the  way  of  the  princes.  .  .  . 

The  plebeian  faction  of  the  clergy  con¬ 
sisted  of  preachers,  rural  and  urban.  .  .  . 
Being  of  middle-class  or  plebeian  origin, 
they  were  nearer  to  the  life  of  the  masses, 
thus  being  able  to  retain  middle-class  and 
plebeian  sympathies  in  spite  of  their  status 
as  clergy.  .  .  .  They  gave  the  movement 
its  theorists  and  ideologists,  and  many  of 
them,  representatives  of  the  plebeians  and 
peasants,  died  on  the  scaffold.  The  hatred 
of  the  masses  for  the  clergy  seldom  touched 
this  group.  _ _ ^ 

In  the  cities,  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  handicraft  produced  three  distinct 
groups  out  of  the  original  citizenry  of  medi¬ 
aeval  times. 

The  city  population  was  headed  by  the 
patrician  families,  the  co-called  “honour- 
ables.”  Those  were  the  richest  families. 
They  alone  sat  in  the  council  and  held  all 
the  city  offices.  They  not  only  adminis¬ 
tered  all  the  revenues  of  the  city  but  they 
also  consumed  them.  Strong  in  their  riches 
and  their  ancient  aristocratic  status,  recog¬ 
nized  by  emperor  and  empire,  they  ex¬ 
ploited  in  every  possible  way  the  city  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  the  peasants  belonging 
to  the  city.  .  .  . 

The  city  opposition  against  the  patri¬ 
cians  was  divided  into  two  factions  which 
stood  out  very  clearly  in  the  course  of  the 
peasant  war. 

The  middle-class  opposition  .  .  .  em¬ 
braced  the  richer  middle-class,  the  middle- 


class  of  moderate  means,  and  a  more  or  less 
appreciable  section  of  the  poorer  elements, 
according  to  local  conditions.  This  opposi¬ 
tion  demanded  control  over  the  city  admin¬ 
istration  and  participation  in  the  legislative 
power  either  through  a  general  assemblage 
of  the  community  or  through  representa¬ 
tives  (big  council,  city  committee).  .  .  . 

The  plebeian  opposition  consisted  of 
ruined  members  of  the  middle-class  and 
that  mass  of  the  city  population  which  pos¬ 
sessed  no  citizenship  rights:  the  journey¬ 
men,  the  day  labourers,  and  the  numerous 
beginnings  of  the  lumpenproletariat  which 
can  be  found  even  in  the  lowest  staves  of 

O 

development  of  city  life.  .  .  . 

It  is  evident  that  the  plebeian  opposition 
of  the  cities  was  of  a  mixed  nature.  It  com¬ 
bined  the  ruined  elements  of  the  old  feudal 
and  guild  societies  with  the  budding  pro¬ 
letarian  elements  of  a  coming  modern 
bourgeois  society.  .  .  .  Between  these  two 
groups  were  the  journeymen,  for  the  time 
being  outside  official  society  and  as  close 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  the  proletariat 
as  was  possible  under  the  industry  of  the 
times  and  the  guild  privileges,  but,  due  to 
the  same  privileges,  almost  all  prospective 
middle-class  master  artisans.  The  party  affil¬ 
iations  of  this  mixture  were,  naturally, 
highly  uncertain,  and  varying  from  locality 
to  locality.  ...  It  was  the  revolt  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  that  transformed  them  into  a  party, 
and  even  then  they  were  almost  every¬ 
where  dependent  upon  the  peasants,  both 
in  demands  and  in  action  —  a  striking  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  cities  of  that  time  were 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  country.  Inso¬ 
far  as  the  plebeian  opposition  acted  inde¬ 
pendently  ...  it  was  reactionary.  It  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  own  middle-class  elements, 
and  thus  formed  a  characteristic  prologue 
to  the  tragic  comedy  staged  by  the  modern 
petty-bourgeoisie  in  the  last  three  years 
under  the  head  of  democracy.1.  .  .  i  ' 

At  the  bottom  of  all  the  classes,  save  the 
last  one,  was  the  huge  exploited  mass  of 
the  nation,  the  peasants.  It  was  the  peasant 

1  A  reference  to  the  Revolution  of  1848  in  France. 
This  writing  was  undertaken  with  Marx  in  1850. 
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who  carried  the  burden  of  all  the  other 
strata  of  society:  princes,  officialdom,  no¬ 
bility,  clergy,  patricians  and  middle-class. 
Whether  the  peasant  was  the  subject  of  a 
prince,  an  imperial  baron,  a  bishop,  a  mon¬ 
astery  or  a  city,  he  was  everywhere  treated 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  worse.  If  he  was 
a  serf,  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
master. _ If  he  was  a  bondsman,  the  legal 
deliveries  stipulated  by  agreement  were 
sufficient  to  crush  him;  even  they  were 
being  daily  increased.  Most  of  his  time,  he 
had  to  work  on  his  master’s  estate.  Out  of 
that  which  he  earned  in  his  few  free  hours, 
he  had  to  pay  tithes,  dues,  ground  rents, 
war  taxes,  land  taxes,  imperial  taxes,  and 
other  payments.  He  could  neither  marry 
nor  die  without  paying  the  master.  Aside 
from  his  regular  work  for  the  master,  he 
had  to  gather  litter,  pick  strawberries,  pick 
bilberries,  collect  snail-shells,  drive  the 
game  for  the  hunting,  chop  wood,  and  so 
on.  Fishing  and  hunting  belonged  to  the 
master.  The  peasant  saw  his  crop  destroyed 
by  wild  game.  The  community  meadows 
and  woods  of  the  peasants  had  almost 
everywhere  been  forcibly  taken  away  by 
the  masters.  And  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  master  reigned  over  the  peasant’s  prop¬ 
erty,  he  extended  his  wilfulness  over  his 
person,  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  the  right  of  the  first  night.  When¬ 
ever  he  pleased,  he  threw  the  peasant  into 
the  tower,  where  the  rack  waited  for  him. 
.  .  .  Whenever  he  pleased,  he  killed  him 
or  ordered  him  beheaded.  .  .  .  Who  could 
defend  the  peasant?  The  courts  were 
manned  by  barons,  clergymen,  patricians, 
or  jurists,  who  knew  very  well  for  what 
they  were  being  paid.  Not  in  vain  did  all 
the  official  estates  of  the  empire  live  on  the 
exploitation  of  the  peasants. 

Incensed  as  were  the  peasants  under  ter¬ 
rific  pressure,  it  was  still  difficult  to  arouse 
them  to  revolt.  Being  spread  over  large 
areas,  it  was  highly  difficult  for  them  to 
come  to  a  common  understanding;  the  old 
habit  of  submission  inherited  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  the  lack  of  practice  in 
the  use  of  arms  in  many  regions,  the  un¬ 


equal  degree  of  exploitation  depending  on 
the  personality  of  the  master,  all  combined 
to  keep  the  peasant  quiet.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that,  although  local  insurrections 
of  peasants  can  be  found  in  mediaeval  times 
in  large  numbers,  not  one  general  national 
peasant  revolt,  least  of  all  in  Germany,  can 
be  observed  before  the  peasant  war.  More¬ 
over,  the  peasants  alone  could  never  make 
a  revolution  as  long  as  they  were  confronted 
by  the  organized  power  of  the  princes,  no¬ 
bility,  and  the  cities.  Only  by  allying  them¬ 
selves  with  other  classes  could  they  have  a 
chance  of  victory;  but  how  could  they  have 
allied  themselves  with  other  classes  when 
they  were  equally  exploited  by  all? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  various  groups  of  the  empire, 
princes,  nobility,  clergy,  patricians,  middle- 
class,  plebeians,  and  peasants  formed  a 
highly  complicated  mass  with  the  most 
varied  requirements  crossing  each  other  in 
different  directions.  Every  group  was  in 
the  way  of  the  other,  and  stood  continually 
in  an  overt  or  covert  struggle  with  every 
other  group.  A  splitting  of  the  entire  na¬ 
tion  into  two  major  camps  .  .  .  was  under 
such  conditions  a  rank  impossibility.  Some¬ 
thing  approaching  such  division  took  place 
only  when  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  one  exploited  by  all  the  rest, 
arose,  namely,  the  plebeians  and  the 
peasants.  .  .  . 

The  grouping  of  the  numerous  and  varie¬ 
gated  groups  into  bigger  units  was  at  that 
time  made  impossible  by  decentralization, 
by  local  and  provincial  independence,  by 
industrial  and  commercial  isolation  of  the 
provinces  from  each  other,  and  by  poor 
means  of  communication.  This  grouping 
develops  only  with  the  general  spread  of 
revolutionary,  religious,  and  political  ideas, 
in  the  course  of  the  Reformation.  The  vari¬ 
ous  groups  of  the  population  which  either 
accept  or  oppose  those  ideas  concentrate  the 
nation,  very  slowly  and  only  approximately 
indeed,  into  three  large  camps:  the  reac¬ 
tionary  or  Catholic,  the  reformist  middle- 
class  or  Lutheran,  and  the  revolutionary 
elements.  .  .  . 
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In  the  so-called  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  very  positive  material 
class-interests  were  at  play,  and  those  wars 
were  class  wars  just  as  were  the  later  col¬ 
lisions  in  England  and  France.  If  the  class 
struggles  of  that  time  appear  to  bear  reli¬ 
gious  earmarks,  if  the  interests,  require¬ 
ments,  and  demands  of  the  various  classes 
hid  themselves  behind  a  religious  screen,  it 
little  changes  the  actual  situation,  and  is  to 
be  explained  by  conditions  of  the  time.  .  .  . 

The  revolutionary  opposition  to  feudal¬ 
ism  was  alive  throughout  all  the  Middle 
Ages.  According  to  conditions  of  the  time, 
it  appeared  either  in  the  form  of  mysticism, 
as  open  heresy,  or  of  armed  insurrection. 

.  .  .  We  find  the  lower  nobility  joining 
hands  with  the  cities  in  their  struggle 
against  the  clergy  and  in  their  heresies,  a 
phenomenon  due  to  the  dependence  of  the 
lower  nobility  upon  the  cities  and  to  the 
community  of  interests  of  both  groups  as 
against  the  princes  and  the  prelates.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  peasant 
war. 

A  totally  different  character  was  assumed 
by  that  heresy  which  was  a  direct  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  peasant  and  plebeian  demands, 
and  which  was  almost  always  connected 
with  an  insurrection.  ...  It  demanded  the 
restoration  of  ancient  Christian  equality 
among  the  members  of  the  community,  this 
to  be  recognized  as  a  rule  for  the  middle- 
class  world  as  well.  From  the  equality  of 
the  children  of  God  it  made  the  implication 
as  to  civil  equality,  and  partly  also  as  to 
equality  of  property.  .  .  . 

The  plebeians  of  that  time  were  the 
only  class  outside  of  the  existing  official 
society.  It  was  outside  the  feudal,  as  well 
as  outside  the  middle-class  organization.  It 
had  neither  privileges  nor  property;  it  was 
deprived  even  of  the  possessions  owned  by 
peasant  or  petty  bourgeois,  burdened  with 
crushing  duties  as  much  as  they  might  be; 
it  was  deprived  of  property  and  rights  in 
every  respect;  it  lived  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  did  not  even  come  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  existing  institutions,  which 
ignored  it  completely. 


*  *  * 

While  the  first  of  the  three  large  camps, 
the  conservative  Catholics,  embraced  all 
the  elements  interested  in  maintaining  the 
existing  imperial  power,  the  ecclesiastical 
and  a  section  of  the  lay  princes,  the  richer 
nobility,  the  prelates  and  the  city  patri¬ 
cians  —  the  middle-class  moderate  Lutheran 
reform  gathered  under  its  banner  all  the 
propertied  elements  of  the  opposition,  the 
mass  of  the  lower  nobility,  the  middle-class 
and  even  a  portion  of  the  lay  princes  who 
hoped  to  enrich  themselves  through  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  church  estates  and  to  seize 
the  opportunity  for  establishing  greater  in¬ 
dependence  from  the  empire.  As  to  the 
peasants  and  plebeians,  they  grouped  them¬ 
selves  around  the  revolutionary  party.  .  .  . 

Luther’s  sturdy  peasant  nature  asserted 
itself  in  the  stormiest  fashion  in  the  first 
period  of  his  activities.  “If  the  raging  mad¬ 
ness  [of  the  Roman  churchmen]  were  to 
continue,  it  seems  to  me  no  better  counsel 
and  remedy  could  be  found  against  it  than 
that  kings  and  princes  apply  force,  arm 
themselves,  attack  those  evil  people  who 
have  poisoned  the  entire  world,  and  once 
and  for  all  make  an  end  to  this  game,  with 
arms,  not  with  words.”.  .  . 

This  revolutionary  ardour  did  not  last 
long..  The  lightning  thrust  by  Luther 
caused  a  conflagration.  A  movement  started 
among  the  entire  German  people.  In  his 
appeals  against  the  clergy,  in  his  preaching 
of  Christian  freedom,  peasants  and  plebe¬ 
ians  perceived  the  signal  for  insurrection. 
Likewise,  the  moderate  middle-class  and  a 
large  section  of  the  lower  nobility  joined 
him,  and  even  princes  were  drawn  into 
the  torrent.  While  the  former  believed  the 
day  had  come  in  which  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  all  their  oppressors,  the  latter  only 
wished  to  break  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
the  dependence  upon  Rome,  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  to  enrich  themselves  through 
the  confiscation  of  church  property.  The 
parties  became  separated  from  each  other, 
and  each  found  a  different  spokesman. 
Luther  had  to  choose  between  the  two. 
Luther,  the  protege  of  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
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ony,  the  respected  professor  of  Wittenberg 
who  had  become  powerful  and  famous 
overnight,  the  great  man  who  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  coterie  of  servile  creatures 
and  flatterers,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
'He  dropped  the  popular  elements  of  the 
movement,  and  joined  the  train  of  the 
middle-class,  the  nobility,  and  the  princes. 
Appeals  to  a  war  of  extermination  against 
Rome  were  heard  no  more.  Luther  was 
now  preaching  peaceful  progress  and  pas- 
siveTesistance.  .  .  . 

There  were  valid  reasons  why  Luther, 
now  the  recognized  representative  of 
middle-class  reform,  chose  to  preach  lawful 
progress.  The  mass  of  the  cities  had  joined 
the  cause  of  moderate  reform;  the  lower 
nobility  became  more  and  more  devoted  to 
it;  one  section  of  the  princes  joined  it, 
another  vacillated.  Success  was  almost  cer¬ 
tain  at  least  in  a  large  portion  of  Germany. 
Under  continued  peaceful  development 
the  other  regions  could  not  in  the  long  run 
withstand  the  pressure  of  moderate  opposi¬ 
tion.  Violent  convulsions,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  bound  to  result  in  a  conflict 
between  the  moderates  and  the  extreme 
plebeian  and  peasant  party,  thus  to  alienate 
the  princes,  the  nobility,  and  a  number  of 
cities  from  the  movement  and  to  leave 
open  the  alternative  of  either  the  middle- 
class  party  being  overshadowed  by  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  plebeians,  or  the  entire  movement 
being  crushed  by  Catholic  restoration.  .  .  . 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  then  pre¬ 
vailing  social  and  political  conditions  that 
the  results  of  every  change  were  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  princes,  increasing  their 
power.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  middle- 
class  reform,  having  parted  ways  with  the 
plebeian  and  peasant  elements,  fell  more 
and  more  under  the  control  of  the  reform 
princes.  Luther’s  subservience  to  them  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  people  knew  very  well 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  accused 
him  of  having  become  a  slave  of  the  princes 
as  were  all  the  others,  and  when  they  pur¬ 
sued  him  with  stones  in  Orlamuende.  .  .  . 

In  the  face  of  the  revolution,  all  old  ani¬ 
mosities  were  forgotten.  Compared  with 


the  hordes  of  peasants,  the  servants  of  the 
Roman  Sodom  were  innocent  lambs,  sweet- 
tempered  children  of  God.  Burgher  and 
prince,  noble  and  clergyman,  Luther  and 
the  pope  united  “against  the  murderous 
and  plundering  hordes  of  the  peasants.” 
“They  should  be  knocked  to  pieces,  stran¬ 
gled  and  stabbed,  secretly  and  openly,  by 
everybody  who  can  do  it,  just  as  one  must 
kill  a  mad  dog!”  Luther  cried.  “Therefore, 
dear  gentlemen,  hearken  here,  save  there, 
stab,  knock,  strangle  them  at  will,  and  if 
thou  diest,  thou  art  blessed;  no  better  death 
canst  thou  ever  attain.”  No  false  mercy 
was  to  be  practised  in  relation  to  the  peas¬ 
ants.  “Whoever  hath  pity  on  those  whom 
God  pities  not,  whom  He  wishes  punished 
and  destroyed,  shall  be  classed  among  the 
rebellious  himself.”  Later,  he  said,  the 
peasants  would  learn  to  thank  God  when 
they  had  to  give  away  one  cow  in  order 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  other  in  peace. 
Through  the  revolution,  he  said,  the  princes 
would  learn  the  spirit  of  the  mob  which 
could  reign  by  force  only.  “The  wise  man 
says:  ‘Cibus,  onus  et  virgam  asino.’  The 
heads  of  the  peasants  are  full  of  chafF. 
They  do  not  hearken  to  the  Word,  and 
they  are  senseless,  so  they  must  hearken 
to  the  virga  and  the  gun,  and  this  is  only 
just.  We  must  pray  for  them  that  they 
obey.  Where  they  do  not,  there  should  not 
be  much  mercy.  Let  the  guns  roar  among 
them,  or  else  they  will  make  it  a  thousand 
times  worse.” 

After  Geismaier’s  withdrawal  into  Vene¬ 
tian  territory,  the  epilogue  of  the  Peasant 
War  was  ended.  The  peasants  were  every¬ 
where  brought  again  under  the  sway  of 
their  ecclesiastical,  noble,  or  patrician  mas¬ 
ters.  The  agreements  that  were  concluded 
with  them  here  and  there  were  broken, 
and  heavy  burdens  were  augmented  by  the 
enormous  indemnities  imposed  bv  the  vic¬ 
tors  on  the  vanquished.  The  magnificent 
attempt  of  the  German  people  ended  in 
ignominious  defeat  and,  for  a  time,  in 
greater  oppression.  In  the  long  run,  how- 
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ever,  the  situation  of  the  peasants  did  not 
become  worse.  Whatever  the  nobility, 
princes,  and  priests  could  wring  out  of  the 
peasants  had  been  wrung  out  even  before 
the  war.  The  German  peasant  of  that  time 
has  this  in  common  with  the  modern  prole¬ 
tarian,  that  his  share  in  the  products  of  the 
work  was  limited  to  a  subsistence  minimum 
necessary  for  his  maintenance  and  for  the 
propagation  of  the  race.  .  .  . 

The  class  that  suffered  most  from  the 
Peasant  War  was  the  clergy.  Its  monasteries 
and  endowments  were  burned  down;  its 
valuables  plundered,  sold  into  foreign 
countries,  or  melted;  its  stores  of  goods  con¬ 
sumed.  They  had  been  least  of  all  capa¬ 
ble  of  offering  resistance,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  weight  of  the  people’s  old  hatred 
fell  heaviest  upon  them.  The  other  estates, 
princes,  nobility  and  the  middle-class,  even 
experienced  a  secret  joy  at  the  sufferings 
of  the  hated  prelates.  .  .  . 

The  nobility  had  also  suffered  consider¬ 
ably.  Most  of  its  castles  were  destroyed, 
and  a  number  of  its  most  respected  families 
were  ruined  and  could  find  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  only  in  the  service  of  the  princes. 
Its  powerlessness  in  relation  to  the  peasants 
was  proven.  It  had  been  beaten  every¬ 
where  and  forced  to  surrender.  Only  the 
armies  of  the  princes  had  saved  it.  The  no¬ 
bility  was  bound  more  and  more  to  lose  its 
significance  as  a  free  estate  under  the  em¬ 
pire  and  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the 
princes. 

Nor  did  the  cities  generally  gain  any 
advantages  from  the  Peasant  War.  The 
rule  of  the  honourables  was  almost  every¬ 
where  re-established  with  new  force,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  middle-class  remained 
broken  for  a  long  time.  Old  patrician 
routine  thus  dragged  on,  hampering  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  in  every  way,  up  to  the 
French  Revolution.  Moreover,  the  cities 
were  made  responsible  by  the  princes  for 
the  momentary  success  which  the  middle- 
class  or  plebeian  parties  had  achieved 
within  their  confines  during  the  struggle. 
Cities  which  had  previously  belonged  to 


the  princes  were  forced  to  pay  heavy  in¬ 
demnities,  robbed  of  their  privileges,  and 
made  subject  to  the  avaricious  wilfulness 
of  the  princes  (Frankenhausen,  Amstadt, 
Schmalkalden,  Wurzburg,  etc.);  cities  of 
the  empire  were  incorporated  into  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  princes  (Muehlhausen),  or 
they  were  at  least  placed  under  moral  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  princes  of  the  adjoining 
territory,  as  was  the  case  with  many  im¬ 
perial  cities  in  Franconia. 

The  sole  gainers  under  these  conditions 
were  the  -princes.  We  have  seen  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  exposition  that  low  develop 
ment  of  industry,  commerce,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  made  the  centralization  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  into  a  nation  impossible,  that  it  al¬ 
lowed  only  local  and  provincial  centraliza¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  princes,  representing 
centralization  within  disruption,  were  the 
only  class  to  profit  from  every  change  in 
the  existing  social  and  political  conditions. 
The  state  of  development  of  Germany  in 
those  days  was  so  low  and  at  the  same  time 
so  different  in  various  provinces,  that  along 
with  lay  principalities  there  could  still  ex¬ 
ist  ecclesiastical  sovereignties,  city  repub¬ 
lics,  and  sovereign  counts  and  barons. 
Simultaneously,  however,  this  development 
was  continually,  though  slowly  and  feebly, 
pressing  towards  provincial  centralization, 
towards  subjugating  all  imperial  estates 
under  the  princes.  It  is  due  to  this  that 
only  the  princes  could  gain  by  the  ending 
of  the  Peasant  War.  This  happened  in 
reality.  They  gained  not  only  relatively, 
through  the  weakening  of  their  opponents, 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  cities,  but 
also  absolutely  through  the  prizes  of  war 
which  they  collected.  The  church  estates 
were  secularized  in  their  favour;  part  of  the 
nobility,  fully  or  partly  ruined,  was  obliged 
gradually  to  place  itself  in  their  vassalage; 
the  indemnities  of  the  cities  and  peasantry 
swelled  their  treasuries,  which,  with  the 
abolition  of  so  many  city  privileges,  had 
now  obtained  a  much  more  extended  field 
for  financial  operations. 
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Ernst  Troeltsch  (1865—1923)  fulfilled  two  academic  careers,  first  at 
Heidelberg,  1904—1915,  as  professor  of  systematic  theology  and  thereafter  at 
Berlin  as  professor  of  religious  philosophy.  Troeltsch  sought  a  Christian  religious 
understanding  that  would  fill  the  present-day  need  for  a  valid  social  ethic.  His 
initial  step  was  to  recognize  for  himself  that  Luther's  rational  dogmatism  looked 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages  rather  than  forward  to  the  Enlightenment  and  its 
concept  of  man's  capability  for  progress.  From  there  he  searched  out  three 
fundamental  types  of  religious  experience — church,  sect,  and  mystic — and 
related  them  to  society  in  the  modern  world. 

From  an  immense  list  of  writings,  his  two  best  known  in  English  are  that 
used  here  and  Protestantism  and  Progress  (1912). 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

Iutheranism  was  based  entirely  upon 
_J  the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  civiliza¬ 
tion,  forcibly  dominated  by  religious  ideas. 
This  was  actually  the  case,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  theory  the  Lutheran  system 
regarded  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  au¬ 
thority  as  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Cath¬ 
olic  supremacy  of  an  international,  hierar¬ 
chical  Church,  enforced  by  directly  ecclesi¬ 
astical  methods,  had  been  discarded.  Thus 
the  conception  of  a  State  Church  still  re¬ 
mains  the  centre  of  the  social  doctrines  of 
Lutheranism,  and  all  social  developments 
which  take  place  outside  the  religious 
sphere  are  estimated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  result  of  their  incorporation  into  the 
ideal  of  a  social  order  composed  of  a  unified 
State  penetrated  by  the  Church  with  the 
ultimate  aims  of  religion.  In  Lutheranism 
this  idea  was  not  simply  part  of  its  religious 
and  ethical  ideal;  it  was  essential  to  its  very 
existence.  .  .  . 

The  centre  of  the  whole  system,  there¬ 
fore,  was  the  specifically  Lutheran  concep¬ 


tion  of  the  Church,  and  in  this  matter  the 
theoretical  religious  and  dogmatic  view  of 
the  Church,  from  its  own  standpoint,  was 
of  fundamental  importance. 

This  conception  contains  two  main  ele¬ 
ments  which  control  the  Lutheran  view  as 
a  whole.  (1)  The  Idea  of  the  Church  has 
been  greatly  spiritualized;  this  was  Luther’s 
intention,  and  in  the  main  the  Lutheran 
theologians  maintained  this  point  of  view 
during  the  classic  period  of  orthodox  Lu¬ 
theranism.  (2)  This  entirely  spiritualized 
Church,  which  does  not  desire  any  human 
organ  of  compulsion  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  pure  doctrine,  and  which  neither  is 
able  nor  desires  to  carry  out  its  work  of 
Church  discipline  by  any  external  method 
of  compulsion  which  can  be  legally  formu¬ 
lated,  is,  in  spite  of  that,  based  entirely  and 
wholly  upon  the  idea  of  a  fixed  and  rigid 
system  of  doctrine  to  which  all  consent, 
which  alone  has  the  power,  in  its  purity 
and  exclusiveness,  to  secure  redemption 
from  sin  and  from  hell.  This  means  that, 
in  spite  of  her  spiritual  character  and  in 
spite  of  her  renunciation  of  the  methods  of 
law  and  compulsion  as  natural  rights,  the 
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Church  is  still  obliged  to  submit  uncondi¬ 
tionally  to  the  external  life  of  the  political 
sphere  which  she  dominates.  .  .  . 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  —  at  first  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  spirit  which  Luther  in¬ 
tended  —  that  the  purely  spiritual  church- 
order  was  supplemented  by  a  purely  secu¬ 
lar  order  of  law  and  authority,  which,  by 
means  of  the  compulsory  secular  methods 
of  the  brachium  saeculare,  is  able  to  exercise 
that  authority  which  the  Church,  as  a 
purely  spiritual  institution  of  love  and  free¬ 
dom,  neither  can  nor  desires  to  procure  by 
coercion.  A  legal  compulsory  church-sys¬ 
tem  has  been  established.  But  the  element 
of  compulsion  is  not  exercised  by  the 
Church,  but  — in  accordancpAvith  its  in¬ 
ferior  status  —  by  the  State.  The  fact  that 
all  this  takes  place  in  the  civil  sphere,  and 
under  the  aegis  of  the  secular  authority, 
saves  appearances  for  the  Church  as  a  spir¬ 
itual  body  which  is  controlled  by  love; 
actually,  however,  the  effect  is  the  same, 
for  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  secular 
power  only  acts  upon  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  given  by  the  spiritual  authority 
through  the  pastors.  In  practice  the  whole 
procedure  was  very  cumbrous.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  it  meant  a  departure  from  the  pure 
Lutheran  theory,  in  order  to  simplify  mat¬ 
ters  it  was  ultimately  found  necessary  to 
create  the  consistories,  which  were  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organs  of  government,  ordered  by 
the  ruling  Prince,  which,  with  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  ministers  and  lawyers,  governed 
the  Church  directly  and  forcibly,  and 
which  could  directly  decree  and  impose 
fines,  imprisonment,  and  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  who  thus  in  the  Church  and  for  the 
Church  introduced  a  system  of  government 
based  on  penalties  and  compulsion  in  order 
to  uphold  purity  of  doctrine  and  Christian 
behaviour. 

Thus  that  very  element  which  from  the 
theoretical  and  religious  point  of  view  was 
regarded  merely  as  a  human  insignificant 
side-issue  within  the  fabric  of  a  Church, 
which  was  essentially  based  upon  super¬ 
natural  powers,  became  in  practice,  as  we 
can  well  understand,  the  main  issue. 


The  ruling  Princes  created  doctrinal  uni¬ 
formity,  and  imposed  the  Symbolical  books 
upon  the  Protestant  (Lutheran)  Church 
by  force.  .  .  . 

The  distinction  between  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  elements  in  this  system 
is  not  a  separation,  but  only  a  fresh  aspect 
of  their  relationship;  the  State  now  serves 
the  purely  spiritual  Church  in  a  spirit  of 
love  and  freedom,  and  by  this  service  it 
dominates  the  Church  which  has  no  inde¬ 
pendent  legal  organ  of  its  own.  Rivalry  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  State  is  excluded,  theo¬ 
retically,  by  the  assumption  that  in  both 
there  is  at  work  the  truth  of  Scripture 
which  unites  both  in  the  Faith;  and  practi¬ 
cally  by  the  weakness  of  the  Church, 
which  depends  entirely  upon  the  State,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  State  incorporates 
religious  motives  and  tasks  into  the  purpose 
of  its  own  life.  .  .  . 

THE  LUTHERAN  ETHIC 

The  Lutheran  ethic  is  of  dual  origin. 
Just  as  Church  and  State  exist  side  by  side 
within  Society,  so  here  also  we  have  the 
ethic  of  love  and  grace  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  ethic  of  law  and  reason  on  the 
other.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  dual¬ 
ism  is  due  to  Luther,  and  it  here  only 
modifies  the  mediaeval  dualism  in  ethics. 
Melanchthon  carried  this  dualistic  tend¬ 
ency  a  step  farther  in  the  dualism  of  a 
philosophical  and  theological  morality,  and 
orthodoxy  has  only  broadened  both  these 
currents  of  thought,  which  have  branched 
off  still  farther  in  various  directions.  In  so 
doing,  however,  it  was  only  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  side  which  was  scientifically  developed; 
the  theological  side  of  the  question  re¬ 
mained  bound  up  with  dogma.  It  is  only  in 
practical  life  that  we  see  both  tendencies 
combined  and  mutually  influencing  one 
another.  This  combination  is  regarded  as 
something  quite  natural  and  obvious,  which 
is  carried  out  in  practice  without  further 
reflection.  .  .  . 

So  far  as  Lutheranism  is  concerned  this 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  The  Lu¬ 
theran  ethic  consists  primarily  in  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  religious  relation  with  God, 
in  that  love  to  God  which  humbly,  joyfully, 
and  thankfully  surrenders  the  self  to  Him 
in  prayer  and  self-discipline,  and  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  this  love  of  God,  which  cannot 
give  anything  to  God,  upon  one’s  neigh¬ 
bour.  It  is  an  inward  impulse  which  uses 
to  its  fullest  extent  the  overflowing  happi¬ 
ness  produced  by  justification,  making  it  a 
means  of  leading  one’s  neighbour  to  God 
and  of  uniting  him  with  oneself  in  God. 

Since  however,  as  a  rule,  the  Lutheran 
considered  that  fulfilling  your  ‘duty  to 
your  neighbour”  meant  the  wise  use  of  all 
the  obvious  opportunities,  stimuli,  and 
forms  of  the  natural  life,  with  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  all  unbalanced  mysticism  and  all 
special  cliques,  this  means,  then,  in  the 
second  place,  that  “loving  one’s  neighbour 
as  oneself”  implies  that  all  the  duties  and 
tasks  which  life  brings  naturally  in  its  train, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  family, 
the  State,  the  labour  and  vocational  organi¬ 
zation,  are  to  be  filled  with  this  spirit  of 
love,  which  makes  these  forms  into  meth¬ 
ods  and  means  of  expression  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  love  of  mankind.  The  mysticism  which 
centres  in  love  to  God  and  man  pours  itself 
into  the  existing  forms  of  human  life:  into 
the  life  of  class  and  guild,  into  family  and 
domestic  life,  into  the  life  of  the  State  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  Sublime  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  is  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
the  most  ordinary  and  everyday  forms  of 
service  within  the  home  and  the  ordinary 
duties  of  citizenship. 

XXX 

LUTHERANISM  AND  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE 

This  question  is  the  peculiar  Lutheran 
conception  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  which 
exists  within  the  rational  idea  of  Natural 
Law  common  to  both  confessions. 

In  this  question  Luther  struck  out  on  a 
peculiar  line  of  his  own.  At  first,  it  is  true, 
he  shared  the  traditional  point  of  view  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar,  which  in¬ 
deed  did  not  form  part  of  the  province  of 
theology,  but  of  reason  and  practical  philos¬ 
ophy;  in  rejecting  Roman  theology  and  the 


Canon  Law  Luther  did  not  need  to  reject 
the  rest  of  the  tradition  as  well.  All  he  did 
was  to  separate  the  mediation  elements 
from  the  rest,  making  a  clear  distinction 
between  them  and  the  Scriptural  ethic  of 
love;  he  restricted  the  former  elements  to 
the  “official'’  sphere,  the  ordinary  “calling”, 
to  law  and  to  the  State,  requiring  that  all 
should  adapt  themselves  to  the  forms  of  life 
thus  conditioned  which  are  so  harshly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  ethic  of  love.  In  so  doing, 
however,  Luther  had  not  merely  re-ordered 
the  relation  of  the  Natural  Law  to  the 
Church  and  the  Gospel,  but  he  had  reinter¬ 
preted  the  Natural  Law  itself.  From  the 
very  outset  he  explains  the  Law  of  Nature 
in  an  entirely  conservative  sense,  which 
emphasizes  solely  the  utilitarian  expedi¬ 
ency  of  the  concrete  order,  in  which  the 
shaping  of  Society  itself  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  Providence  in  the  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  history,  and  all  order  and 
welfare  depend  upon  unconditional  obedi¬ 
ence  towards  the  authorities  which  have 
come  into  being  in  the  course  of  the  his¬ 
torical  process.  This  interpretation  glorifies 
power  for  its  own  sake,  which  in  fallen 
humanity  has  become  the  essence  of  law;  it 
therefore  glorifies  whatever  authority  may 
happen  to  be  dominant  at  any  given  time. 
Even  when  this  power  is  most  scandalously 
abused,  its  authority  still  holds  good  and 
every  act  of  resistance  to  this  authority  de¬ 
stroys  the  very  conception  of  the  social 
order  based  on  Natural  Law,  and  thus  de¬ 
stroys  the  foundation  of  Society  in  general. 

In  Luther’s  innate  conservatism,  in  his 
pietistic  indifference  towards  external 
things  from  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
in  his  belief  in  an  omnipresent  Providence 
which  moves  and  works  behind  human 
thought,  in  the  comparison  between  social 
subordination  and  the  religious  humility  of 
absolute  dependence  upon  the  Grace  of 
God  —  above  all,  in  his  deep  sense  of  the 
opposition  between  the  order  of  love  and 
the  order  of  law  and  the  universal  struggle 
for  existence:  in  all  these  ways  Luther  in¬ 
stinctively  regards  Natural  Law  as  the 
establishment  of  an  unrestricted  positive 
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authority,  effected  by  God  through  reason; 
no  amount  of  experience  of  a  refractory 
reality  can  shake  him  out  of  the  belief  that 
this  authority  is  based  upon  reason  and  the 
Divine  Will.  .  .  .  Nonresistance  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  primarily  a  demand  of  the  Gospel, 
but  a  requirement  of  Natural  Law,  since 
according  to  this  theory  no  one  is  fit  to 
judge  his  own  affairs,  and  every  power 
which  permits  resistance  destroys  its  own 
being,  as  Luther  reiterated  unceasingly 
when  the  peasants  made  their  demands  for 
reform.  When,  at  a  later  date,  a  “right  of 
resistance”  for  the  estates  of  the  Empire 
was  asserted,  Luther  rightly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  demand  did  not  accord 
with  their  conception  of  authority  over  the 
peasants.  .  .  . 

Luther  had  now  created  a  stable  order 
.  .  .  regarding  the  natural  development  of 
actual  authority  as  an  institution  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  be  revered  unconditionally,  teach¬ 
ing  that  this  natural  development  was 
authenticated  by  Divine  appointment  and 
confirmation  in  the  Old  Testament;  thus 
Luther  came  to  teach  a  conservative  author¬ 
itarian  conception  of  the  Law  of  Nature, 
which  deduced  from  the  conception  of 
authority  and  its  utility  for  human  welfare 
the  demand  for  an  unconditional  respect 
for  authority  as  such.  The  fact  that  this 
authority  has  to  use  methods  of  severity 
and  compulsion,  law  and  dominion,  is  due 
to  fallen  humanity,  and  serves  to  keep  sin 
in  check.  This  point  of  view  was  combined 
with  an  attitude  of  contempt  for  the  masses, 
amongst  whom  he  thought  it  rare  to  find, 
not  merely  true  Christians,  but  even  wise 
and  reasonable  men.  In  fallen  humanity  the 
masses  need  to  be  guided  and  controlled; 
to  Luther,  however,  it  seems  probable  that 
he  felt  this  to  be  essentially  the  need  of 
humanity  as  such. 

*  *  * 

SOCIAL  THEORY  OF  LUTHERANISM 

The  social  theory  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  expressed  its  Christian  individualism 
thus:  within  every  section  of  Society  the 
individual  was  legally  entitled  to  have  his 


interests  considered,  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
while  the  regulation  of  the  organism  in 
accordance  with  these  requirements  was 
left  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  Church. 
In  Lutheranism,  however,  Christian  indi¬ 
vidualism  becomes  purely  subjective,  with 
no  legal  claim  on  Society  or  on  the  Church, 
without  any  power  of  external  realization, 
and  at  bottom  both  essentially  and  theoreti¬ 
cally  it  has  no  sense  of  the  need  for  fellow¬ 
ship,  since  it  is  only  out  of  love  that  it 
submits  to  the  life  of  the  community  at  all. 

Thus  Lutheran  Christian  individualism 
has  retired  behind  the  line  of  battle  of  all 
external  events  and  outward  activity,  into 
a  purely  personal  spirituality,  into  the  cita¬ 
del  of  a  freedom  which  no  events  of  the 
external  order  can  touch,  a  position  so  im¬ 
pregnable  that  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  the 
world  or  Society  can  capture  it.  This  spiri¬ 
tuality  is  based  on  nothing  save  the  “Word,” 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Church;  it 
therefore  regards  the  Church  simply  as  the 
Herald  of  the  Word,  endowed  with  a 
purely  spiritual  miraculous  converting 
power;  it  has  no  conception  of  the  Church 
as  an  ethical  organization  of  Christendom 
as  a  whole.  Here,  within  the  sanctuary  of 
this  spirituality,  Lutheran  individualism 
knows  no  bounds;  its  only  rule  is  that  of 
faith  and  sacrament.  On  this  exalted  plane 
the  Christian  is  king  and  lord  over  all 
things;  he  has  an  invincible  faith  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  an  unshakable  trust  in  God;  and 
the  Christian  spirit  which  he  has  received 
moulds  his  character  in  an  atmosphere  of 
entire  spiritual  freedom.  However,  as  soon 
as  the  Christian  believer  turns  from  this 
spirituality  to  take  his  part  in  real  life,  he 
can  only  express  his  inner  liberty  through 
submission  to  the  existing  order,  as  a 
method  of  manifesting  Chrisian  love  to  the 
brethren,  and  to  Society  as  a  whole,  or  as 
something  evil  which  has  to  be  passively 
endured  and  accepted;  the  only  exception 
which  is  here  recognized  is  when  the  Chris¬ 
tian  is  commanded  to  deny  his  faith  —  it 
then  becomes  his  duty  to  resist.  Unlimited 
in  itself,  this  Christian  individualism  pos- 
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sesses  no  organ  by  which  it  can  either  ex¬ 
press  its  own  thoughts  or  secure  its  own 
existence,  and  its  influence  on  the  outside 
world  is  nil.  To  the  extent,  however,  in 
which  the  Christian  spirit  does  attempt  to 
permeate  the  natural  instituti'ons  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life,  it  does  not  appear  outwardly  as  a 
fellowship  of  individuals,  formed  on  a  reli¬ 
gious  basis,  but  as  a  spirit  which  seeks  to 
absorb  the  whole  complex  of  secular  insti¬ 
tutions  and  social  life  into  love;  this  spirit 
of  love  leads  the  Christian  to  submit  un¬ 
conditionally  to  the  social  order  which  had 
been  established  by  God  and  by  reason  for 
the  good  of  the  whole;  and  it  regards  the 
Family,  the  State,  Society  in  general,  and 
all  labour  merely  as  methods  of  realizing 
and  exercising  the  Christian  spirit  of  love 
and  obedience.  .  .  . 

Lutheran  Patriarchalism  more  and  more 
came  to  regard  the  jus  natzirale  secundarium 
as  a  purely  Divine  institution,  which  the 
forgiven  soul,  happy  and  humble  in  its 
surrender  to  God,  accepts  unquestioningly, 
and  as  the  wise  order  of  reason,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  which  the  natural  welfare  of  man 
also  is  best  secured;  to  Christian  love  obedi¬ 
ence  to  this  Divine  and  reasonable  order 
become  a  joyful  duty.  The  same  spirit  is 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  the  comparison  of 
existing  conditions  with  a  very  different 
ideal  Primitive  State  is  emphasized  less  and 
less  by  Lutheran  thinkers,  while  increasing 
stress  is  laid  on  the  “patriarchal”  virtues, 
such  as  care  and  responsibility  for  others, 
trust  and  reverence,  and  these  are  made 
the  sum-total  of  the  whole  ethical  system, 
in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  external  social 
behaviour.  .  .  . 

The  Prince  becomes  the  “Father  of  his 
country,”  and  his  subjects  are  the  “children 
of  the  country”;  the  lord  of  the  manor  is 
the  “Father  of  the  estate”  who  cares  for  his 
children  and  expects  obedience  from  them, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  inheritance  as  judge 
represents  God  to  them,  while  the  depen¬ 
dent  peasants  become  the  “children  of  the 
estate,”  who  serve  their  lord  with  respect¬ 
ful  and  cheerful  obedience;  the  employer 
becomes  the  “house-father”  who  looks  after 


the  servants  and  maintains  discipline  within 
the  household  community,  and  the  servants 
and  wage-labourers  become  willing  and 
grateful  members  of  the  household,  who 
serve  God  in  the  person  of  the  master  of 
the  house. 

*  *  * 

THE  LUTHERAN  ETHIC  AND  THE  STATE 

In  each  case  the  State  has  come  into 
existence  in  very  different  ways  — through 
creatures  as  “channels”,  and  instruments  of 
the  Divine  Reason,  and  in  each  case  its 
existence  has  been  confirmed  and  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  Gospel,  above  all  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
State  is  a  product  of  Reason,  and  is  there¬ 
fore,  by  its  nature,  restricted  to  the  aims  of 
mere  Reason,  the  preservation  of  external 
discipline  and  order,  and  the  securing  of 
human  well-being.  .  .  .  The  means  which 
the  State  has  at  its  disposal  for  this  purpose 
is  authority,  which  therefore  forms  its  most 
peculiar  attribute,  which  it  always  pre¬ 
serves,  and  which  may  not  be  destroyed 
by  any  of  its  subjects.  It  is,  however,  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  use  this  authority  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Divine  Law  of  Nature  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reason,  if  the  powers- 
that-be  refuse  to  observe  this  Law,  just  as 
in  scholasticism,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
“tyrants,”  who  may  be  deposed  from  their 
office.  According  to  Luther’s  own  logical 
doctrine,  however,  the  only  resistance  to 
these  “tyrants”  which  he  will  countenance 
is  that  of  passive  resistance,  or  endurance, 
or  in  a  case  of  religious  persecution  he 
would  recommend  those  who  are  opposed 
to  go  into  exile.  In  this  sense  the  State  is 
always  justified,  both  by  Natural  and  by 
Divine  Law,  even  among  Turks  and  pa¬ 
gans.  ...  In  cases  where  the  Government  is 
unchristian  a  Christian  must  either  refrain 
from  resistance  or  the  Government  must  be 
changed.  The  truly  Christian  ideal  is  that 
of  a  pure  fellowship  of  love,  apart  from 
State  or  Law.  This  implies  that  the  State 
—  in  spite  of  its  Divine  character  and  its 
basis  in  Reason  —  is  still  only  an  institution 
rendered  necessary  by  and  against  sin,  a 
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product  of  the  merely  relative  Natural  Law, 
reacting  against  sin  under  the  conditions  of 
the  fallen  State.  Here,  then,  there  reappear 
all  the  Augustinian  views  about  the  State 
as  the  product  of  sin,  which,  however,  can 
only  be  rightly  understood  if  the  State  is 
regarded  as  a  product  of  Reason  working 
with  concessions  to  sinful  brutality  and 
evil,  and  itself  set  up  by  Reason  against 
sin.  .  .  . 

Luther  appeals  with  great  emphasis  to 
the  belief  that  the  powers-that-be  are  or¬ 
dained  by  God,  and  confirmed  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  by  Him.  It  is  a  duty  of  obedience 
towards  God  to  exercise  authority,  to  obey 
the  Government,  and  to  use  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  justice;  God  Himself  bears 
the  responsibility  for  His  institutions,  and 
does  not  intend  them  to  be  interfered  with 
by  human  sophistry  and  argument.  The 
practice  of  government  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  are  offices  appointed  by  Di¬ 
vine  command,  and  Luther  describes  with 
great  vigour  the  contrast  between  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  law  which  is  carried  out  from  the 
ruling  prince  down  to  the  gaoler  and  the 
hangman,  in  which  the  work  of  govern¬ 
ment,  administration,  and  punishment,  in¬ 
cluding  hanging,  breaking  on  the  wheel, 
and  beheading,  is  all  a  service  to  God,  and 
the  non-official  purely  personal  morality,  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  service 
of  God  consists  in  loving  one’s  enemies,  in 
sacrifice,  renunciation  and  endurance,  in 
loving  care  for  others,  and  self-sacrifice. 

*  x-  * 

THE  LUTHERAN  ETHIC  AND 
ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS 

The  economic  order  consists  essentially 
in  this:  to  live  within  one’s  own  class,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  social  standards  of  that  class, 
and  to  regard  it  as  a  just  claim  on  the 
Government  to  be  protected  by  it  within 
this  order.  It  is  against  all  law,  both  Natu¬ 
ral  and  Divine,  to  wish  to  rise  in  the  world, 
to  break  through  existing  institutions  on 
one’s  own  free  initiative,  to  agitate  and 
destroy  Society  by  individual  efforts,  to 
improve  one’s  manner  of  life,  or  to  improve 
one’s  social  position.  Again,  the  forms  of 


social  organization  which  ought  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  which,  above  all,  have  a  right 
to  be  protected  and  morally  recognized,  are 
the  classes  which  live  most  near  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  order:  the  main  class  of  feudal  and 
peasant  agriculturists  who,  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  nature,  produce  goods  without 
any  intermediaries  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer;  the  class  of  officials  and 
soldiers  who  are  needed  for  the  natural  task 
of  caring  for  the  common  weal,  to  which 
belong  the  vassals  who  were  liable  to  mili¬ 
tary  service;  the  class  of  workmen  in  the 
towns  who  produce  goods  which  cannot  be 
made  by  the  peasantry;  day-labourers,  ser¬ 
vants,  and  other  functionaries,  who  are  to 
be  exhorted  to  frugality  and  obedience; 
finally  also  the  merchant,  whose  services 
are  indispensable  for  exchange,  who  in 
addition  to  the  net  cost  may  raise  the  price 
to  one  which  will  secure  his  existence. 

Natural  and  Divine  Law  agree;  thus  if 
this  theory  is  carried  out  in  practice  every¬ 
one  will  gain  a  living,  order  and  peace  will 
be  preserved,  love  will  be  exercised,  natural 
distinctions  maintained,  while  dependence 
on  God  and  on  nature  will  be  accepted  in 
the  spirit  of  faith,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  will  be  furthered. 

The  Christian  sanction  for  this  natural 
economic  ethic  consists  in  this:  obedient 
service  in  the  callings  which  have  just  been 
specified  comes  to  be  considered  the  first 
duty  of  a  Christian,  and  the  true  and  proper 
sphere  for  exercising  the  love  of  one’s 
neighbour.  .  .  . 

SOCIAL  IDEAL  OF  LUTHER 

The  whole  social  ideal  of  Luther  —  the 
organization  and  construction  of  Society  in 
general  —  is  finally  explained  by  political 
and  economic  and  ethical  ideas.  As  in 
mediaeval  Catholicism,  it  was  the  ideal  of 
the  social  hierarchy,  as  a  “cosmos  of  call¬ 
ings”;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  duty 
of  the  “calling”  is  now  extended  to  all, 
which  involves  the  direct  incorporation  of 
the  idea  of  “the  calling”  into  the  very  heart 
of  Christian  ethics.  The  “callings”  are  in 
part  those  which  proceed  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  of  Society,  in  which  a 
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rigid  guild  organization  would  be  desirable. 
In  part  they  are  vocations  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  work  of  education,  to  which  (as 
is  constantly  repeated)  it  is  a  Christian 
duty  to  lead  talented  children.  Then  there 
are  the  callings  of  the  prince,  the  noble, 
the  official,  the  soldier,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
surplus  of  those  who  cannot  find  a  place 
within  the  established  organization,  but 
who  can  still  be  used  to  serve  in  various 
ways  as  they  are  needed.  Serfdom,  which 
had  not  ceased  to  exist,  and  which  was 
extended  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  from  this  point  of  view  was  regarded 
.  .  .  as  a  class,  that  is,  in  which  men  may 
enjoy  the  inner  liberty  of  Redemption,  but 
in  which  they  have  no  right  to  seek  exter¬ 
nal  legal  freedom.  .  .  .  The  social  hierarchy 
does  away  with  competition,  so  far  as  that 
is  possible  in  the  fallen  state,  and  in  so 
doing  it  harmonizes  both  with  the  ideal  of 
love,  and  with  the  ideal  of  Natural  Law 
which  aims  at  law  and  order.  .  .  . 

SOCIAL  POLICY,  SOCIAL  REFORM, 

AND  PHILANTHROPY 

When  we  gather  up  all  these  various 
particulars  and  summarize  them  it  then  be¬ 
comes  possible  to  answer  the  question:  to 
what  extent  did  Lutheranism  attempt  to 
mould  Society  according  to  Christian  ideals, 
or  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  social  reform? 
The  answer  is  simpler  than  we  would  ex¬ 
pect  when  we  consider  that  Lutheranism 
has  been  interwoven  with  an  amazingly 
varied  social  history.  Lutheranism  has  been 
mainly  interwoven  with  a  social  process 
which  extends  from  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  German  civilization  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  through  the  desolation  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  the  formation  of  the 
German  States,  and  finally,  through  the 
politics  of  the  Enlightenment  and  the  Res¬ 
toration  periods,  down  to  the  great  social 
problems  of  the  present  day.  The  simplicity 
of  the  answer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  down 
to  the  present  time  the  Lutheran  position 
is  based  essentially  upon  the  religious 
theory  of  the  purely  spiritual  nature  and 
“inwardness”  of  the  Church,  while  all  ex¬ 
ternal  secular  matters  are  handed  over  to 


reason,  to  the  ruling  Princes,  to  the  civil 
authority.  At  the  beginning,  certainly, 
there  was  combined  with  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Natural  and  Divine  Law,  both 
issuing  from  the  same  source,  will  always 
naturally  supplement  each  other,  and  that 
a  Christian  government  will  always  desire 
and  be  able  to  govern  and  to  mould  secular 
affairs  in  harmony  with  Natural  and  Di¬ 
vine  Law,  in  the  spirit  of  the  religious  and 
ethical  ideal. 

The  idea  of  moulding  Society  according 
to  Christian  ideals  certainly  existed;  but  it 
was  left  entirely  to  the  Government,  to  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  natural  rea¬ 
son,  which  harmonized  with  the  Gospel 
and  was  adapted  to  the  fallen  state.  .  .  . 

At  first,  however,  Luther  did  not  exhort 
the  Church  to  this  passive  attitude  in  social 
questions.  At  the  moment  when  the  seeth¬ 
ing  ferment  of  German  life  came  into  touch 
with  the  reform  of  religion,  and  when  it 
seemed  as  though  this  combination  were 
about  to  lead  to  the  goal  of  a  Christian 
commonwealth,  renewed  in  its  political, 
social,  and  Church-life,  Luther,  in  his 
appeal  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the 
German  Nation,  outlined  a  programme  of 
ecclesiastical  and  socio-political  reform  for 
the  whole  Empire,  in  which  he  had  inter! 
woven  all  the  suggestions  which  had  come 
from  the  opposition  and  the  reform  parties 
with  his  new  ecclesiastical  ideal  of  a 
Church  based  upon  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers.  In  this  treatise,  however,  Luther 
was  carried  farther  than  he  intended  by  the 
impetus  of  the  whole  movement;  and  even 
here  his  theory  was  foreshadowed,  to  this 
extent,  that  he  does  not  suggest  that  the 
spiritual  authority  should  bring  about  the 
reforms  and  thus  impose  on  the  nation  a 
new  Christian  law,  but  that  the  princely 
rulers  alone  are  to  bring  about  the  reforms 
outside  the  Church,  in  the  strength  of  rea¬ 
son  and  love  for  the  pure  Gospel. 

*  *  * 

Henceforth,  in  accordance  with  his  essen¬ 
tial  main  idea,  he  handed  over  all  political 
and  social  matters,  as  external  secular  af¬ 
fairs,  entirely  to  the  Government,  to  reason, 
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and  to  the  jurists,  that  triad  which  he 
praised  as  much  as  he  scolded  it!  With 
his  eves  open  Luther  now  maintained  that 
the  Church  ought  to  dominate  solely  the 
purely  spiritual  spheres  of  edification  and 
instruction.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  he  argued,  a  Christian  Govern¬ 
ment  should  then  be  able  to  settle  all  social 
questions  which  appeared  on  the  horizon 
of  that  day  on  its  own  authority.  These 
social  questions  were  mainly  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  the  support  of  those 
who,  for  some  reason  or  another,  were 
unable  to  earn  their  living  within  the 
social  hierarchy,  conceived  as  a  system  of 
“callings.” 

This  might  have  been  the  end  of  all 
direct  ecclesiastical  social  activity,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  policy  of  purely  secular 
social  welfare  and  care  of  the  poor.  The 
territorial  Princes,  however,  whose  author¬ 
ity  was  still  far  from  being  centralized,  and 
the  communes  (free  cities)  which  were 
burdened  with  heavy  tasks,  undertook  this 
vocation  very  imperfectly.  Luther’s  helpers 
therefore  intervened,  above  all  Bugen- 
hagen,  who  was  a  good  organizer,  and  they 
took  over  the  task  of  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  poor,  which  lay  so  near  to  the  heart 
of  the  Church.  This  service  was  under¬ 
taken,  however,  no  longer  in  the  Utopian, 
Christian-Socialist  spirit  of  the  “Ordinances” 
of  Wittenberg  and  Leisnig,  but  — in  this 
matter  it  was  essentially  the  towns  which 
were  concerned  —  in  a  very  matter-of-fact 
combination  of  communal-police  activity 
and  the  ecclesiastical  activity  of  pastoral 
work  and  of  charity.  .  .  . 

In  the  end,  however,  these  new  “ordi¬ 
nances”  for  administering  the  funds  from 
the  “common  chest”  were  not  carried  out 
permanently.  This  was  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  problems  connected  with  the 
Poor  Law  had  been  underestimated,  and 
partially  also  to  their  failure  to  centralize 
the  endowment  monies  which  they  did 
control;  another  cause  was  the  lack  of  vol¬ 
untary  officials  who  could  serve  in  turn 
upon  the  board  of  administration;  above 
all,  however,  the  new  religion  itself  was 


too  much  engrossed  with  the  personal  in¬ 
terior  life,  too  much  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  everyone  ought  to  work,  and  too  much 
alienated  from  the  old  ideal  of  charity,  to 
succeed  in  creating  the  necessary  new 
methods.  Thus  the  Lutheran  “Chests” 
( Kasten  or  funds)  merely  became  meagre 
funds  in  support  of  the  poor  alongside 
other  similar  institutions.  .  .  . 

The  permanent  principle  had  been 
finally  formulated:  that  all  secular  and  po¬ 
litical  affairs,  and  therefore  also  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  social  welfare,  belong  to  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Government,  while  the  Church 
is  concerned  solely  with  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  and  the  interior  life  of  personal 
piety. 

Thus  the  Lutheran  social  programme 
merged  into  the  social  politics  of  patriar¬ 
chal  mercantilism.  Then,  when  the  State 
accepted  the  modern  movement  of  thought 
and  moved  away  from  a  patriarchal  Abso¬ 
lutism  to  an  Absolutism  of  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  the  whole  system  of  Christian  social 
effort  slipped  into  the  modern  policy  of 
social  welfare,  and  Lutheranism  lost  all 
inner  connection  with,  and  all  influence 
upon,  the  Government,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  far  from  being  a  “Christian”  govern¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

THE  LUTHERAN  ETHIC  AND  THE 
GENERAL  SITUATION 

This  completes  the  analysis  of  Lutheran¬ 
ism.  Now,  however,  we  have  to  answer  the 
final  question:  to  what  extent  are  these 
social  doctrines  the  reflection  of  existing 
political  and  social  conditions?  So  far  as 
the  actual  ideal  is  concerned  which  floated 
before  the  minds  of  Lutheran  thinkers,  we 
must  give  a  directly  negative  reply  to  this 
question.  The  social  doctrines  of  Lutheran¬ 
ism  are,  like  the  whole  of  Lutheran  piety, 
a  genuine  branch  of  the  whole  Christian 
religion  and  ethic  of  love,  which  either  re¬ 
jects  or  is  indifferent  to  the  world,  with 
its  law,  property,  might,  and  force,  and  of 
that  monotheism  which  proclaims  that  the 
religious  aims  of  the  personality  united  to 
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God  are  the  only  true  and  lasting  values  of 
life,  and  from  that  derives  the  idea  of  the 
union  of  mankind  in  love,  through  the 
common  exercise  of  these  values.  .  .  .  Prot¬ 
estantism  has  accepted  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  therefore  similarly  determined  by 
the  spirit  of  general  social  development, 
which  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Church  and  found  itself  in  a  situation 
in  which  this  was  possible  without  any 
particular  difficulty.  In  so  doing,  however, 
Protestantism  has  carefully  preserved  the 
dualism  of  the  Christian  ideal  which  arises 
out  of  this  conception.  .  .  .  Since  Protes¬ 
tantism  supported  the  mediaeval  ideal  of  a 
social  hierarchy  and  the  anticapitalistic 
spirit  expressed  in  agrarian  and  middle- 
class  ways  of  living,  along  with  a  patriar- 
chalism  based  on  authority  and  reverence, 
as  the  right  way  of  reconciling  both  sides, 
it  drew  its  conclusions  from  the  ethical  and 
religious  ideal  and  not  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  happened  to  prevail  at  the 
time.  If  we  reflect  upon  Luther’s  idealistic 
plans,  and  remember  his  bitter  complaints 
of  the  non-Christian  character  even  of  the 
new  Protestant  evangelical  world,  we  re¬ 
ceive  far  more  the  impression  of  a  Christian 
Utopia  than  of  the  justification  and  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  existing  conditions.  .  .  . 

The  religious  and  ethical  ideas  of  Lu¬ 
theranism  are  not  a  glorification  and  inten¬ 
sification  of  definite  class  and  power  inter¬ 
ests  by  means  of  a  world  outlook  based 
upon  those  interests.  This  might  perhaps 
apply  to  the  peculiarly  irrational  idea  of 
Natural  Law  which  enabled  Lutheranism 
to  accept  the  existing  conditions  of  author¬ 
ity,  regarding  the  Law  of  Nature  as  though 
these  conditions  of  authority,  together  with 
sin  and  inequality,  were  all  part  of  the 
unchanging  Divine  Order,  to  which  the 
soul  (which  remains  inwardly  free)  gives 
itself  up  to  labour  and  to  endure.  The 
reason  for  this  lay,  at  least  originally,  and 
in  Luther  himself,  not  in  any  kind  of  class 
interest,  but  in  the  authoritative  conserva¬ 
tive  temperament  of  Luther  himself,  and 
in  his  peculiarly  penetrating  conception  of 
the  nature  of  authority  and  power,  as  well 


as  the  essential  inequality  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  elements  in  all  human  social 
groupings.  .  .  . 

It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  the  oppo¬ 
site  question:  What  influence  has  Luther¬ 
anism  had  upon  social  history?  Here,  from 
the  very  outset,  we  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  effects  of  its  spiritual  individual¬ 
ism,  which  manifest  themselves  plainly  in 
the  spiritual  and  ethical  development  of 
German  culture  right  down  to  Kant  and 
Goethe,  and  which  has  left  traces  of  its 
influence  in  the  idea  and  development  of 
family  life,  and  in  the  realm  of  political, 
social,  and  economic  institutions.  It  is 
essentially  the  latter  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  this:  in  itself 
the  late  mediaeval  tendency  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State  and  the  general  social 
classification  was  not  altered  by  Lutheran¬ 
ism.  The  only  changes  were  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  priesthood,  which  was  replaced 
by  the  Protestant  ministry,  as  well  as  the 
abolition  of  the  supreme  control  by  the 
Church,  and  the  establishment  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  purely  State  control  which  took  its 
place;  the  process  of  secularization  and  the 
abolition  of  monasticism  were  also  changes 
which  cut  deeply  into  the  social  fabric,  but 
they  did  not  initiate  new  social  develop¬ 
ments.  The  social  fabric  was  more  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  the  rise  of  a  Humanis¬ 
tic  educated  class,  which  was  encouraged 
by  the  didactic  character  of  the  new  reli¬ 
gion,  and  its  close  connection  with  edu¬ 
cation;  yet  this  was  rather  an  effect  of 
Humanism  combined  with  the  Reform 
Movement  than  an  effect  produced  by  the 
religious  spirit  itself. 

Its  political  influence  was  more  central. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Lutheranism  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  idea  of  the  State,  or  even 
created  a  new  State;  but,  by  its  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  by  its 
deification  of  the  Government  and  its  loyal 
passivity,  it  provided  a  most  favourable  set¬ 
ting  for  the  development  of  the  territorial 
State,  which  was  then  engaged  in  the 
process  of  self-development.  It  smoothed 
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the  wav  for  territorial  absolutism;  to  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  manor  it  made  easier  the 
development  of  the  manorial  estate  with  its 
privileges  and  the  growth  of  a  new  kind 
of  serfdom,  and  it  fostered  the  patriarchal 
attitude  and  the  corporate  class  spirit.  .  .  . 

The  influence  of  Lutheranism  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sphere  has  been  equallv  indirect. 
Here  its  essential  spirit  is  that  of  tradition¬ 
alism  and  agrarian  middle-class  production, 
which,  by  means  of  corporate  solidarity, 
excludes  competition,  as  far  as  possible 
combining  simplicity  in  one’s  requirements 
with  simplicitv  of  the  conditions  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption.  .  .  . 

Finally,  so  far  as  its  main  social  tenden¬ 
cies  are  concerned  and  its  theoretical  con¬ 
ception  of  Society,  Lutheranism  has  always 


represented  the  principle  of  patriarchalism 
and  conservatism.  This  wras  caused  in  part 
bv  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  religious 
temper  of  trust  in  God  and  distrust  of 
human  effort  and  industry,  the  relation  or 
the  sense  of  sin  with  suffering  and  endur¬ 
ance,  in  itself  tended  to  foster  a  conserva¬ 
tive  spirit,  and  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
bases  of  the  earlier  social  constitution,  with 
its  class  organization  and  the  greater  sim¬ 
plicitv  of  the  relation  to  the  Divine  gifts 
of  Nature,  are  firmly  retained  by  Lutheran¬ 
ism  as  the  presupposition  of  its  ethical 
ideals.  Thus  Lutheranism  is  inclined  to 
endure  existing  conditions  humbly  and 
patiently,  even  wTen  they  are  bad,  and  to 
glorify  them  w'hen  they  agree  with  those 
earlier  ideals. 
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Karl  Holl  (1866—1926)  as  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Berlin  was  a 
colleague  of  Ernst  Troeltsch  and  the  exponent  of  a  conflicting  view.  Holl 
identified  a  revolutionary  character  to  Luther's  understanding  of  the  God-man 
relationship  and  pointed  out  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  active 
in  love.  His  major  writing,  three  volumes  (two  collected  posthumously)  of  essays 
on  the  history  of  the  Church,  has  exercised  enormous  influence  on  modern 
Luther  study. 


I  he  implication  of  the  new  princi- 

JL  pies  became  apparent  first  of  all  and 
most  notably  over  against  the  state.  In  their 
encounter  with  it,  two  effects  resulted:  on 
the  one  hand,  a  deepening  of  the  theory  of 
the  state;  on  the  other  hand,  a  definite  limi¬ 
tation  of  its  powers. 

The  new  principles  shattered,  first  of  all, 
the  argument  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
church  had  up  to  that  time  denied  the  state 
the  right  to  complete  autonomy.  The 
church  derived  its  authority  to  keep  a  watch 
over  the  state  from  the  fact  that  as  the 
guardian  of  revelation  also  in  those  ques¬ 
tions  of  morality  which  were  recognized 
as  the  highest  purpose  of  the  state,  the 
questions  of  right  and  justice,  it  possessed 
the  final  decisive  verdict.  The  doctrine  of 
the  universal  priesthood,  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  believer  to  a  personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  destroyed  this  prerogative  that  the 
church  had  claimed.  The  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morality  are  not  entrusted  to  one  spe¬ 
cific  estate  alone  for  protection;  just  as  they 
bind  every  Christian,  so  they  are  also  clear 
and  explicit  for  each  individual.  Why 
should  not  then  a  Christian  government  — 
for  obviously  only  in  the  instance  of  a 


Christian  government  can  there  be  an  issue 
of  the  relationship  to  the  church  —  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  applv  these  principles  independently 
to  the  circumstances  it  encounters  just  as 
well  as  every  individual  Christian  is  en¬ 
titled  and  obligated  to  judge  the  situations 
of  his  calling? 

Luther,  of  course,  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  demonstrating  the  state’s  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  church.  Behind  it  there  arises 
for  him  —  based  on  his  concept  of  commu¬ 
nity— the  further  question  of  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  state  as  such.  Today  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy  that  it  was  Luther 
who  first  concerned  himself  keenly  with 
this  issue,  which  is  of  such  significance  to 
our  time.  The  first  Christians  had  no  need 
to  concern  themselves  with  this  problem. 
Jesus  could  limit  himself  to  define  the  dif¬ 
ferent  code  of  behavior  which  held  for  his 
disciples,  without  the  need  to  fight  or 
defend  the  state  itself.  Augustine,  too, 
attacked  only  the  big  state,  but  did  not 
oppose  the  small  state  limited  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  single  people. 

For  Luther  this  question  became  one  of 
fundamental  urgency.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  was  like  the  purest  of  the  early 
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Christians  in  finding  the  essence  of  the 
highest  community,  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  love,  voluntary  acts,  and  selfless  mutual 
assistance.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lived 
in  a  period  when  not  only  the  big  states 
but  also  the  small,  and  even  minute  ones, 
displayed  evidence  of  external  expansion¬ 
ist  desires  and  internal  autocratic  trends. 
All  this  gave  him  a  most  vivid  picture  of 
the  friction  between  these  two  forms  of 
community. 

Nevertheless,  Luther  did  not  answer  the 
question  in  the  spirit  of  the  Anabaptists. 
In  order  to  coordinate  the  concept  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  that  of  the  state  he 
had  to  go  back  to  the  most  profound  as¬ 
pects  of  Christianity.  Faced  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  it  was  not  enough  to  point  out  that 
the  state  is  indispensable  for  the  world  and 
the  preservation  of  its  goods  and  that  the 
system  thus  created,  though  inadequate  in 
specific  instances,  does  constitute  an  order 
whose  reasonableness  calls  for  approval. 
For  what  reason  may  find  acceptable  is  not 
necessarily  justifiable  for  the  Christian. 

Especially  in  matters  of  ethics,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  has  good  cause  to  mistrust  mere  “rea¬ 
son.”  It  was  also  not  quite  satisfactory  to 
stress,  as  Luther  did,  that  the  gospel  had 
validity  for  only  a  part  of  humanity  and 
could  therefore  never  become  a  universal 
system.  For  this  gave  rise  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  need  for  the  state  arose  from 
a  weakness  of  the  gospel. 

Thus  if  the  state  were  to  withstand  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Christian  conscience,  Luther 
had  to  give  a  positive  reason  why  a  secular 
order  was  important  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  was  the  point  at  which  Luther 
took  up  the  issue.  He  found  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  state  in  the  fact  that  God’s 
kingdom  has  to  expand  and  develop  in  this 
world.  “In  this  world”  means  within  a  hu¬ 
manity,  more  than  half  of  which  proved 
itself  inaccessible  to  the  highest  form  of 
ethics.  In  this  situation  the  state  comes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by 
protecting  its  otherwise  helpless  members 
—  and  therewith  also  the  members  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  —  from  annihilation  by  a  ruthless 


'  and  selfish  majority.  Through  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  and  order  the  state  secures 
the  undisturbed  preaching  of  the  gospel 
and  through  its  dispensation  of  justice, 
based  on  the  concept  of  equity,  it  simul¬ 
taneously  paves  the  way  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  gospel. 

v  On  its  highest  level  the  state  is  for 
Luther  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a 
means  toward  the  absolute.  Yet,  this  func¬ 
tion  gives  the  state  great  dignity,  since,  at 
least  as  far  as  earthly  things  are  concerned, 
it  is  indispensable,  and  next  to  the  church, 
the  most  important  means  toward  the 
absolute. 

Nowadays  such  a  view  is  often  called 
“medieval.”  But  one  can  only  call  it  so  if 
one  considers  every  inclusion  of  the  reli: 
gious  viewpoint  “medieval.”  Actually,  Lu¬ 
ther  transcended  the  Middle  Ages  with  this 
concept  in  more  than  one  way.  For  one 
thing,  Luther’s  higher  order,  for  whose 
service  the  state  exists,  is  no  longer  the 
visible  church  but  the  kingdom  of  God: 
against  the  visible  church  the  state  retains 
its  independence.  The  representatives  of 
the  church  can  in  matters  of  ethics  urge 
and  advise  and  influence  public  opinion, 
but  they  cannot  enforce  anything  by  reli¬ 
gious  means.  Furthermore,  by  securing  the 
justification  of  the  state  in  terms  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  religious  goal  Luther  went  beyond  all 
the  natural  law  (lex  naturae')  doctrines  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Troeltsch,  and  Max 
Weber  before  him,  contended  that  Luther 
here  as  elsewhere  allowed  natural  law  to 
have  a  determining  influence  on  his  views, 
and  moreover,  that  the  Reformation  partici¬ 
pated  in  an  important  way  in  the  further 
development  of  this  concept.  However,  this 
introduces  something  into  Luther’s  world 
of  thought  that  is  completely  alien  and 
only  distorts  it. 

For  the  writers  named  above,  the  con¬ 
cept  lex  naturae  holds  a  dual  meaning. 
First,  the  unalterable  conditions  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  aspects  of  nature  in  general  as  well 
as  of  man’s  nature.  However,  Luther  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  concept  only  inasmuch  as  he 
considered  the  evil  instinct  as  ingrained 
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and  ineradicable  in  a  part  of  humanity 
(but  only  a  part;  in  the  others  nature  is 
changed  by  God).  Yet,  Luther  does  not 
attempt  to  justify  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
state  merely  on  the  basis  of  its  function  to 
suppress  evil.  Only  Troeltsch  believes 
Luther  to  have  thought  so  crudely  as  to 
consider  punishment  and  restrictions  values 
in  themselves.  The  real  Luther  justifies  the 
right  of  the  state  not  by  its  negative  aspects, 
but  by  its  positive  ones,  such  as  the  educa¬ 
tion  toward  justice  and  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
munity  to  which  the  state  exposes  its  citi¬ 
zens,  thereby  supporting  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  even  helping  in  its  realization. 
Even  for  the  constantly  striving  Christian 
such  education  can  be  of  great  value.  Sec¬ 
ondly—  and  this  comes  closer  to  the  his¬ 
torical  approach  —  for  these  writers  natural 
law  is  founded  on  original  nature  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  original  equality  of  men  and 
the  original  world  community.  It  is  thus 
the  true  law,  in  contrast  to  the  artificial 
creation  of  civilization.  Yet  Luther,  in  fact, 
totally  rejected  the  natural  law  concept. 
Even  the  thought  that  any  natural  endow¬ 
ment  should  carry  a  right  with  it  runs  com¬ 
pletely  counter  to  his  ideas.  Therefore,  he 
ignores  or  rejects  such  concepts,  developed 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  birth  rights 
of  man,  people’s  sovereignty,  contracts  of 
rulers,  and  similar  things.  Nor  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  different  with  Melanch- 
thon1,  who  was  admittedly  more  enamored 
of  natural  law.  Melanchthon  explicitly 
pronounces  as  insufficient  the  doctrine  that 
derives  the  state  indirectly  from  God  and 
directly  from  divinely  given  reason.  Simi¬ 
larly,  he  rejects  Occam’s  statement  that  the 
power  of  the  ruler  rests  on  the  assent  of 
the  people.  The  rights  of  government  are 
rather  determined  by  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment.  The  truth  is,  therefore,  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  Troeltsch  and  Weber 
contend:  The  Reformation  everywhere 
plays  down  natural  law  and  replaces  the 

1  Philipp  Melanchthon  (1497—1560),  brilliant 
humanist  scholar  and  intimate  collaborator  with 
Luther,  especially  noted  for  his  reforms  in  educa¬ 
tion. 


proofs  derived  therefrom  with  arguments 
that  are  taken  from  Christian  morality. 

For  just  this  reason,  because  Luther  de¬ 
rives  the  state,  not  from  below,  but  exclu¬ 
sively  from  above,  from  God’s  plan  of  sal¬ 
vation,  he  insists  on  its  distinct  character 
as  a  state  whose  essence  is  authority 
QObrigkeitsstaat) .  This  is  the  meaning  of 
including  one’s  duty  to  the  government  in 
the  Fourth  Commandment.  Consequently 
the  subject  has  nojight  of  revolution  what¬ 
soever.  Not  even  when  the  magistrate  rules 
“according  to  agreed  upon  articles”  and  is 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  oath.  Even  in 
this  instance  Luther  raises  the  objection 
against  revolution,  that  the  rebel  wishes  to 
be  a  judge  in  his  own  case,  which  seems 
to  him  a  patent  contradiction.  Accordingly 
Luther  also  desires  that  the  government 
hold  its  position  with  power.  He  complains 
bitterly  about  the  lax  discipline  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  his  time  both  in  the  Empire  and 
in  the  individual  states.  But  if  he  demands 
order  in  the  state  and  emphatically  calls 
upon  governments  to  use  their  power  to 
this  end,  he  does  not  mean  that  force  is 
sufficient  in  itself.  He  did  not  idly  charac¬ 
terize  the  state  as  “the  highest  work  of 
reason.”  “Reason”  must  always  be  present 
in  the  use  of  force.  That  a  rule  which  is 
borne  with  aversion,  resentment,  and  en¬ 
mity  cannot  endure,  that  it  is  evil  if  a 
people  does  not  love  its  ruler  but  can  only 
fear  him,  that  force  without  reason  cannot 
last  at  all  —  these  are  truths  that  he  con¬ 
stantly  emphasized.  Even  a  purely  absolut¬ 
ist  state,  in  which  there  are  no  lower  “mag¬ 
istrates,”  but  only  officials  who  are  agents 
of  the  sovereign,  seemed  to  him  something 
unendurable,  tyrannical. 

His  concern  for  the  "reasonable”  and 
thus  the  influence  of  Christian  morality  are 
even  more  clearly  apparent  in  the  manner 
in  which  Luther  determines  the  duty  of 
the  state.  In  this  context  he  indeed  gener¬ 
ally  uses  the  very  modest-sounding  formula 
that  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  “physi¬ 
cal  welfare”  of  its  subjects.  But  in  reality 
he  extends  the  meaning  of  “physical”  quite 
considerably.  He  includes  in  it  that  the 
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states  establishes  schools,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  unchastity  it  encourages  early  mar¬ 
riage,  that  it  fosters  music  and  the  arts,  so 
that  ultimately  the  whole  realm  of  culture 
falls  under  this  concept.  Melanchthon 
nailed  down  this  concept  in  his  own  way 
when  he  coined  the  slogan  that  the  custody 
of  both  tables  of  the  law  is  entrusted  to 
the  government. 

In  summary,  in  Lutheran  territories  the 
Reformation  helped  that  view  triumph 
which  saw  in  the  state  something  superior 
to  the  individual  will,  an  institution  which 
served  to  direct  all  the  efforts  of  the  people; 
at  the  same  time  the  Reformation  gave  the 
decisive  impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
constitutional  state  into  a  cultural  commu¬ 
nity  (Kulturstaat) . 

But  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  that  first  set  a  rigid  limit  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  power  of  the  state.  Luther  also  estab¬ 
lished  freedom  of  conscience,  whose  de¬ 
fense  he  made  an  individual  obligation,  as 
a  rational  principle  for  the  state.  The 
means  that  the  state  utilizes  and  must  uti¬ 
lize  are  at  the  same  time  the  limits  of  its 
power.  By  the  coercive  power  to  the  use 
of  which  it  is  entitled  it  can  subjugate  the 
body;  but  it  cannot  reach  the  soul;  if  the 
state  attempts  this,  it  will  only  produce 
hypocrites. 

This  basic  principle  of  Luther  was  taken 
up  by  his  followers.  It  was  observed  at  the 
very  first  opportunity  that  offered  itself,  the 
visitation  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  in 
1527-8.  On  this  occasion  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  explicitly  renounced  the  forcible 
coercion  of  any  subjects  to  his  faith.  It  was 
not  his  intention,  so  the  instructions  read, 
to  bind  anyone  as  to  what  he  should  hold 
or  believe.  Therefore,  the  Elector  allowed 
those  who  dissented  the  freedom  to  leave 
the  country.  This  occurrence  in  a  small 
German  territory  had  general  historical 
significance.  It  was  a  departure  from  a 
tradition  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
the  first  fundamental  limitation  of  its  own 
powers  by  the  state  and  a  first  formal  recog¬ 
nition  of  individual  right  in  matters  of  faith. 

The  implication  of  this  event  is  not  les¬ 


sened  by  the  fact  that  the  state’s  concession 
had  certain  limits,  i.e.,  that  the  ruler  re¬ 
quired  dissenters  to  emigrate  and  that  even 
the  evangelical  state  permitted  a  law  on 
heresy  to  continue  to  a  certain  extent.  With 
respect  to  the  first  the  authorities  did  not 
lack  a  sense  of  the  harshness  of  the  action 
—  which,  incidentally,  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  practical  in  Saxony.  The  Elector,  how¬ 
ever,  insisted  that  otherwise  “disorder  and 
all  kinds  of  injustice”  would  occur  in  his 
territory.  He  was  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  impossible  to  rule  a  country  with 
two  confessions,  an  assumption  that  appears 
understandable  in  view  of  the  custom  estab¬ 
lished  by  many  centuries.  But  a  historical 
view  must  in  this  instance  place  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  permission  to  emigrate,  not  the 
compulsion.  For  this  constitutes  progress, 
whose  magnitude  becomes  very  clear  with 
the  denial  of  this  right  to  the  Huguenots 
by  Louis  XIV,  particularly  since  in  Saxony 
departure  might  take  place  honorably.  The 
evangelical  state  on  its  part  passes  no  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  faith  of  the  emigrant.  Neither 
at  that  time,  nor  at  any  time  whatsoever, 
did  the  Protestant  states  brand  a  Catholic 
a  “heretic”  for  his  faith,  let  alone  punish 
him.  He  could  even  stay  in  the  country,  if 
he  kept  quiet.  The  law  on  heresy,  which 
the  evangelical  states  still  held  necessary, 
pertained  only  to  those  who  questioned  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  i.e.,  not  to  those  who  deviated 
from  the  specific  evangelical  doctrine,  but 
to  those  who  denied  a  basic  and  universal 
Christian  doctrine,  a  doctrine  whose  truth 
seemed  so  certain  that  to  touch  it  must 
count  as  indubitable  blasphemy.  And  even 
in  this  instance  the  Protestant  law  on 
heresy  goes  into  effect,  in  contrast  to  the 
Catholic,  only  when  someone  speaks  pub¬ 
licly  against  these  doctrines. 

One  will  therefore  have  to  concede  to 
the  Reformation  respect,  which  only  a  prej¬ 
udiced  or  superficial  writing  of  history 
could  have  denied,  for  being  the  first  of  all 
in  modern  times  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  state.  All 
further  victories  with  respect  to  tolerance 
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rest  on  this  first  step  during  the  Saxon  visi¬ 
tation.  And  this  holds  true  despite  the  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  in  the  Protestant  countries 
stemming  from  the  victory  of  Melanch- 
thon’s  teaching,  according  to  which  the 
ruling  prince  must  also  accept  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  right  religious  worship.  For  the 
crucial  freedom  to  emigrate  always  re¬ 
mained  a  possibility  of  the  last  resort  for 
those  wishing,  above  all,  to  maintain  their 
freedom  of  conscience.  In  the  Religious 
Peace  of  Augsburg,  Protestantism  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  for  the  Empire,  i.e.,  for 
Catholic  realms  as  well,  what  had  already 
been  won  in  the  Lutheran  provinces.  The 
Peace  of  Westphalia  set  the  final  seal  on 
this.  Even  outside  Germany  it  is  the  Prot¬ 
estant  countries  that  lead  the  way  in  toler¬ 
ance.  Only  the  recognition  that  they  were 
injuring  themselves  by  their  intolerance 
finally  prompted  the  Catholic  countries  to 
follow  this  example.  And  neither  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  “concept  of  relative  truth”  in 
the  period  of  Enlightenment  nor  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  reason  as  against  the  authoritarian 
belief  paved  the  way  for  the  still  growing 
idea  of  religious  liberty  of  modern  times. 
(As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  reason 
itself  could  be  quite  intolerant,  not  only  in 
the  religious  but  also  even  in  its  own  sphere 
and  often  still  continues  to  be  so.)  What 
did  bring  about  this  new  religious  freedom 
was  the  experience  gained  from  the  practi¬ 
cal  experiment  of  the  states  — and  only  the 
states  could  make  such  an  experiment  — 
that  a  fair  measure  of  order  could  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  state  that  tolerated  several  reli¬ 
gious  creeds.  Again,  this  experience  was 
gained  first  and  foremost  in  Brandenburg- 
Prussia  and  in  England  and  America. 

*  *  * 

But,  even  leaving  religious  convictions 
aside,  Luther  did  not  in  the  least  intend 
that  the  subject,  because  he  should  not 
cause  disorder,  was  obligated  to  recognize 
every  edict  of  the  government  forthwith  as 
just  and  good.  He  himself  never  failed  to 
speak  plainly  when  something  appeared 
wrong  to  him,  and  the  Gnesio-Lutherans 


exerted  themselves  to  imitate  him.  But  the 
influence  of  Melanchthon  was  also  at  work 
and  more  effective  than  that  of  Luther.  It 
was  Melanchthon  indeed  who  unceasingly 
preached  to  his  students  that  a  subject  must 
yield  humbly  to  his  prince  because  of  his 
limited  understanding  of  politics.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  the  duty  to  believe  in  the  higher 
wisdom  of  rulers  as  he  himself  is  not  able 
to  comprehend  affairs  because  the  status 
quo  is  always  better  than  it  appears,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  appears  to  impetuous  youth. 

This  factual  advantage  over  Luther  that 
Melanchthon  enjoyed  comes  to  light  at  an¬ 
other  point  with  even  more  far-reaching 
significance.  Troeltsch  censured  the  Refor¬ 
mation  because  it  did  not  give  any  impetus 
to  the  formation  of  a  body  of  laws  of  its 
own.  This  verdict  cannot  include  Luther. 
He  had  a  highly  gifted  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  a  particular  body  of  law,  for  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Roman, 
Germanic  and  Mosaic  law;  more  clearly 
than  any  contemporary  he  noted  that  all 
law  was  conditioned  by  a  particular  ethos 
and  he  still  desired  even  in  his  last  days 
to  make  a  boisterous  sally  into  the  midst 
of  the  jurists.  But  what  Troeltsch  over¬ 
looked  was  that  the  period  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  coincided  with  another  period  in  which 
an  already  complete  large-scale  system  of 
law  was  pressing  forward  victoriously  in 
Germany.  Luther  did  not  allow  the  Roman 
law  to  blind  him.  He  did  not  reject  it,  nor 
did  he  find  it  to  be  the  best.  Melanchthon 
was  of  another  mind.  The  latter  valued 
Roman  law,  simply  because  of  its  antiquity, 
with  the  unreserved  enthusiasm  that  the 
humanists  were  wont  to  display  in  fields 
where  they  were  not  experts.  Roman  law 
is  so  full  of  moderation  and  humanity  — 
Luther  had  felt  the  lack  precisely  of  truly 
humane  consideration  in  Roman  law  as 
compared  with  the  Mosaic  —  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  could  only  congratulate  themselves 
on  it.  Every  question  that  moves  in  the  no 
man’s-land  between  law  and  morality  is 
already  decided  for  Melanchthon  by  the 
fact  that  Roman  law  provides  a  definite 
solution,  even  the  question  of  whether  the 
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peasant  may  hunt  in  the  woods.  In  this 
instance  one  can  see  with  particular  clarity 
that  the  union  of  Reformation  and  human¬ 
ism  was  not  always  advantageous.  It  also 
had  this  effect,  that  the  impetus  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  law  which  could  have 
arisen  from  the  Lutheran  conception  of 
morality  was  strangled  at  birth  and  at  the 
same  time  “subjects”  were  encouraged  to 
surrender  their  own  judgments  in  legal  and 
political  questions. 

The  actual  consequence  was  that  in  the 
Lutheran  states  the  government  occupied 
the  sole  decision-making  position.  The 
Reformation  did  not  hinder,  but  rather  en¬ 
couraged,  the  growth  of  absolutism  in  Ger¬ 
many.  What  Luther  said  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  lower  magistrates  and  Melanchthon 
about  the  value  of  “ephors”2  .  .  .  ultimately 

2  In  Sparta,  five  magistrates  who  administered  the 
law  even  over  kings. 


had  only  the  effect  that  the  memory  of  the 
concept  of  the  rights  of  the  estates  never 
disappeared  completely  from  political 
theory.  A  fair  historical  judgment  must 
nevertheless  recognize  that  Luther  did  not 
in  vain  seriously  admonish  the  consciences 
of  the  nobility  with  respect  to  their  duties. 
Not  only  Frederick  the  Great  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  spirit  of  Luther,  that  the 
ruler  was  the  first  servant  of  the  state. 
Among  subjects  the  conviction  of  the  ethi¬ 
cal  worth  of  the  state  produced  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  whole  which  was  prepared 
even  for  heavy  sacrifices.  The  inner  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state  were  thus  greatly 
increased.  Herein  lies  the  reason  why  the 
Protestant  lands  recovered  so  quickly  from 
the  Thirty  Years  War,  why  small,  thinly 
populated  Sweden  played  a  European  role 
for  a  time,  and  why  poor  Prussia  could 
become  a  great  power. 
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THE  METHODOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLE 

Iuther  refused  to  recognize  any  per- 
manent  and  unalterable  ethical 
standards  if  these  existed  in  a  religious 
vacuum.  The  ethical  standards  of  the  pa¬ 
gan  philosophers  he  considered  “lies”  and 
“godless  fables.”  All  ethical  standards  are 
meaningful  only  in  life.  They  are  good  if 
they  serve  to  reveal  God;  they  are  evil  if 
they  hide  God  from  men.  Actions,  facul¬ 
ties,  beings,  and  standards  are  good  or  evil 
according  to  the  function  which  they  ful¬ 
fill  in  helping  or  hindering  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  saving  relationship  between 
God  and  man.  Thus  it  is  Luther’s  concern 
to  evaluate  everything  in  relation  to  God 
and  His  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ.  And 
for  Luther  the  center  of  this  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  is  the  Gospel  of  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins.  Without  this  forgiveness  of 
sins,  a  saving  relationship  between  God 
and  man  would  be  impossible. 

Any  ethical  assertion  implies  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  certain  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  upon  which  the  assertion  is  based, 
and  any  assertion  of  Christian  ethics  im¬ 
plies  that  it  is  God  who  has  given  these 


standards.  Christian  ethics  is  based  upon 
the  claim  that  a  saving  relationship  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  is  possible.  Such  a 
claim  can  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

As  far  as  Luther  is  concerned,  all  ethics 
is  based  upon  God’s  forgiveness  of  sin.  This 
is  true  of  individual  ethics  as  well  as  social 
ethics.  It  is  therefore  meaningless  to  say 
that  Luther  considered  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  the  Christian  standard  for  individ¬ 
ual  ethics  while  he  suggested  the  Decalogue 
or  some  other  form  of  natural  law  as  the 
standard  for  social  ethics.  Neither  fbe  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  nor  the  Decalogue  is 
the  point  of  reference  for  Luther’s  ethics, 
but  always  the  relationship  which  God 
establishes  with  man  through  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  in  love.  The  Decalogue  or  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  if  interpreted  apart 
from  this  point  of  reference,  may  become 
for  Luther  not  the  will  of  God  but  the  will 
of  the  devil.  Any  use  of  ethical  standards 
divorced  from  their  source  perverts  these 
standards  from  good  into  evil.  .  .  . 

However,  Luther’s  insistence  upon  this 
“dynamic”  method  of  referring  all  ethics  to 
its  source  in  the  relationship  that  God 
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establishes  with  man,  would  seem  to  make 
impossible  any  application  of  Christian 
ethics  to  those  outside  the  Christian 
Church.  It  would  seem  that  only  those 
who  believe  in  the  God-man  relationship 
which  God  creates  through  His  forgiveness 
could  be  reached  by  the  ethical  demands 
which  this  relationship  implies.  This  would 
indeed  leave  the  majority  of  men  without 
any  valid  ethical  standards,  and  the  Church 
without  a  message  for  the  world. 

However,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
Luther’s  thought  than  to  make  the  validity 
of  God’s  will  dependent  upon  man’s  sub¬ 
jective  assent  or  rejection.  Theology  or 
ethics  do  not  establish  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man;  they  are  for  Luther 
merely  the  results  of  man’s  confrontation 
with  God.  What  man  thinks  or  says  about 
God  in  theology,  or  does  in  response  to  God 
in  ethical  action,  is  merely  the  result  of 
what  God  has  done  for  man.  Theology  and 
ethics  flow  from  the  divine  revelation  as  it 
confronts  man  in  life,  but  they  do  not  in 
any  way  condition  the  character  of  this 
relationship.  The  relationship  to  God 
shapes  a  man’s  ethics;  his  ethics  does  not 
shape  his  relationship  to  God. 

The  rejection  of  Christianity,  therefore, 
does  not  relieve  man  from  the  responsibility 
which  his  confrontation  with  God  entails. 
Man  is  confronted  by  God  all  during  his 
life  through  the  very  fact  of  his  creatureli- 
ness  and  his  existence  within  God’s  crea¬ 
tion.  The  primacy  of  the.  God-relationship 
makes  theology  and  ethics  not  a  condition 
of,  but  merely  a  response  to,  God’s  revela¬ 
tion.  This  God-relationship  of  man  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  fact  of  human  existence  and  is  not  at 
all  dependent  upon  the  subjective  assent 
of  man. 

The  will  of  God  is  valid  for  man  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  and  therefore  the  Church 
has  a  message  for  all  men,  regardless  of 
their  religious  predilections. 

This  is  especially  obvious  in  the  realm  of 
social  ethics.  What  Luther  has  to  say  about 
the  state,  the  family,  and  society  in  general 
is  not  based  upon  men’s  faith  but  is  the 
result  of  the  fact  of  their  involvement  in 


these  divine  orders.  By  the  very  fact  of  a 
man’s  calling  as  a  father,  or  as  a  citizen, 
or  as  a  teacher,  he  is  confronted  by  the 
God  who  has  established  certain  orders  for 
the  preservation  of  society.  It  is  because  of 
this  involvement  in  the  divine  orders  that 
man  is  at  all  times  aware  of  and  subject  to 
the  Divine  will.  His  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  this  Divine  will  does  not  affect  the 
reality  of  the  confrontation  with  God  in 
any  way. 

Here  again  Luther  shows  his  interest  in 
life,  rather  than  in  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tion.  Life  confronts  man  with  God,  the 
creator  God  in  the  orders  of  nature  estab¬ 
lished  by  Him  to  preserve  the  world,  the 
saviour  God  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which 
addresses  man  in  the  life-situation.  Luther’s 
methodological  principle  as  it  applies  to 
social  ethics  is  functional,  evaluating  all 
ethical  standards  in  the  light  of  the  part 
they  play  in  relating  man  to  God.  It  is  also 
dynamic,  constantly  referring  all  ethics  to 
its  source  in  the  revelation  of  God  made 
possible  through  the  Gospel  of  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins.  And  finally  it  is  objective,  in 
its  application  to  all  men.  Social  ethics  is 
for  Luther  not  the  cause  but  the  result  of 
the  confrontation  of  man  by  God.  Since  all 
men  are  confronted  by  God  as  His  crea¬ 
tures  living  within  His  creation,  His  will 
was,  is,  and  remains  eternally  valid  for  all, 
regardless  of  their  subjective  responses  to 
the  Divine  will. 

*  *  * 

THE  ETHICAL  PRINCIPLE 

Luther’s  ethics  received  its  basic  princi¬ 
ple  not  from  philosophy  but  from  the  Word 
of  God.  It  was  a  “theological”  or  “evangeli¬ 
cal”  ethics  based  upon  the  witness  of  the 
Gospel.  Its  basic  principle  was  conse¬ 
quently  quite  different  from  all  the  ac¬ 
cepted  assumptions  of  philosophical  ethics. 
Starting  with  revelation  instead  of  reason, 
it  denied  the  heretofore  sacred  assumption 
of  the  Christian  character  of  ordered  self- 
love  and  neglected  altogether  the  motive  of 
all  philosophical  ethics,  namely  the  desire 
for  happiness.  Completely  disregarding  the 
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secret  hedonism  and  the  religious  profit- 
motive  of  the  official  Roman  theologians, 
Luther  suggested  an  entirely  different  basic 
motive  for  Christian  action.  Luther  took 
this  new  principle  directly  from  the  Bible, 
yet  it  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  as  if  he 
had  discovered  something  completely  new. 

Luther  said  that  justification  is  the  basis 
for  all  Christian  ethics.  There  is  no  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics  apart  from  Christian  people; 
and  only  people  justified  by  faith  are  Chris¬ 
tian  people.  It  was  Luther  who  insisted 
that  the  person  precedes  the  act,  that  ethics 
is  always  the  ethics  of  people,  and  that  one 
cannot  have  moral  acts  apart  from  moral 
people.  He  expressed  this  thought  repeat¬ 
edly  in  his  book  On  Christian  Liberty. 
Here  he  said:  "Good  works  do  not  make  a 
good  man,  but  a  good  man  does  good  works; 
evil  works  do  not  make  a  wicked  man,  but 
a  wicked  man  does  evil  works;  so  that  it  is 
always  necessary  that  the  ‘substance’  or  per¬ 
son  itself  be  good  before  there  can  be  any 
good  works,  and  that  good  follow  and  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  good  person,  as  Christ  also 
says,  ‘A  corrupt  tree  does  not  bring  forth 
good  fruit,  a  good  tree  does  not  bring  forth 
evil  fruit.’” 

But  how  does  man  become  pious  and  a 
Christian  in  Luther’s  sense  of  the  word? 
From  what  moment  on  are  his  works  good 
works?  The  justification  which  makes  man 
just  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  a  doer  of  good 
works  is  a  free  gift.  It  is  a  foreign  gift  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  outside.  It  is  sanctity 
appropriated  by  faith  in  the  Word  of  God 
promising  forgiveness  of  sins.  Faith  is  never 
unethical  faith.  He  who  has  faith  will  be 
sanctified  and  do  good  works.  Justification 
and  sanctification  are  for  Luther  two  as¬ 
pects  of  the  same  process  and  therefore 
mutually  interdependent. 

According  to  Luther  it  is  quite  incorrect 
to  describe  justification  as  the  work  of  God 
and  sanctification  as  the  response  of  man, 
as  if  man  could  be  justified  without  being 
sanctified.  On  the  contrary,  “Holy  are  as 
many  as  believe  in  Christ,  be  they  men  or 
women,  slaves  or  free,  etc.,  not  because  of 
their  own  works  but  because  of  the  work  of 


God  which  they  receive  in  faith,  as  there 
are  the  Word,  Sacraments,  Christ’s  suffer¬ 
ing,  death  and  resurrection,  victory,  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc.” 

Although  Luther  had  excluded  all  hu¬ 
man  merit  in  his  explanation  of  the  moti¬ 
vating  principle  of  Christian  ethics,  he  did 
not  want  to  imply  that  this  was  to  exclude 
good  works  from  the  Christian  life.  Chris¬ 
tians  were  to  be  free  from  good  works  only 
if  these  works  were  understood  as  pro¬ 
ducing  “work-righteousness.”  On  the  other 
hand,  Luther  insisted  that  a  living  faith 
expresses  itself  in  works  of  love.  These 
good  works,  however,  follow  spontaneously 
and  not  under  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 
And  although  the  law  itself  does  not 
change,  the  Christian’s  attitude  towards  the 
law  is  so  utterly  changed  by  faith  that  he 
becomes  a  lover  of  the  law  instead  of  being 
merely  its  slave. 

*  *  * 

Luther  reintroduced  an  old  biblical  prin¬ 
ciple  into  theology  when  he  insisted  upon 
justification  by  faith.  Furthermore,  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  principle  was  equally  valid 
in  the  field  of  ethics.  Here  it  found  a  very 
special  expression  as  “faith  active  in  love.” 
But  if  “faith  active  in  love”  is  Luther’s  ethi¬ 
cal  principle,  it  is  important  to  investigate 
what  Luther  meant  by  “love.”  If  faith  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  relation  to  our  fellowmen 
in  terms  of  love,  how  is  this  love  to  be 
defined?  .  .  . 

Against  this  prudential  conception  of 
love,  which  had  been  developed  even  fur¬ 
ther  by  scholasticism,  Luther  placed  what 
he  considered  the  “biblical”  conception  of 
love.  According  to  Luther,  Christian  love 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  human  ac¬ 
quisitive  desire.  Love,  insofar  as  it  is  truly 
Christian,  is  modeled  after  the  love  -of 
Christ.  It  is  a  love  that  does  not  consider 
self-interest;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  judgment  of 
God  over  all  self-love.  .  .  . 

Breaking  all  precedent  and  destroying  a 
very  practical  and  comfortable  interpreta¬ 
tion,  Luther  said:  “Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  Not  as  if  thou  ought- 
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est  to  love  thyself;  for  if  that  had  been  the 
meaning,  then  it  would  have  been  com¬ 
manded.  But  so  far  is  it  from  being  com¬ 
manded,  that  the  commandment  (of  love 
to  one’s  neighbor)  is,  on  the  contrary,  based 
on  the  prohibition  (of  self-love).  So  thou 
dost  ill  in  loving  thyself.  From  this  evil 
thou  art  delivered  only  when  thou  lovest 
thv  neighbor  in  like  manner  —  that  is,  when 
thou  ceasest  to  love  thyself.”  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  realize  that  Luther  brought  about  a 
complete  change  in  the  generally  accepted 
definition  of  love.  Up  to  his  time,  theo¬ 
logians,  guided  by  the  principles  of  philo¬ 
sophical  ethics,  had  interpreted  love  in 
essentially  egocentric  and  eudaemonistic 
terms,  even  if  these  concepts  were  used  in 
a  sublimated  sense.  Love  had  been  acquisi¬ 
tive  love.  Now  Luther  defined  Christian 
love  as  self-giving,  spontaneous,  overflow¬ 
ing  as  the  love  of  God.  This  love  does  not 
ask  after  the  worthiness  of  the  object,  it  is 
not  concerned  with  the  love-value  of  man, 
but  “maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust.” 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  definition  of 
love,  as  overflowing,  spontaneous  love  that 
Luther’s  ethical  principle  must  be  under¬ 
stood.  If  love  is  really  formed  by  faith,  if  it 
is  the  active  tool  of  faith,  then  this  love 
must  be  more  than  the  prudential  desire 
for  the  highest  good.  The  love  which  is 
Christian  faith  in  action  must  be  part  of 
the  divine  love  given  to  man  by  God  in 
order  that  man  may  pass  it  on  to  his  fellow- 
man.  For  Luther,  the  love  which  is  faith 
active  towards  the  fellowman  was  a  gift  of 
God.  He  considered  man  merely  the  tube 
or  channel  through  which  God’s  love  flows. 
While  even  Augustine  spoke  of  “using 
one’s  neighbor  in  order  to  enjoy  God,” 
Luther  spoke  of  faith  and  love  as  “placing 
man  between  God  and  his  neighbor,”  as  a 
medium  which  receives  from  above  and 
gives  out  again  below,  and  which  is  like  “a 
vessel  or  tube  through  which  the  stream  of 
divine  blessings  must  flow  without  inter¬ 
mission  to  other  people.”  And  he  con¬ 
tinued:  “See,  those  are  then  truly  godlike 


men,  who  receive  from  God  all  that  He  has 
in  Christ,  and  in  turn  show  themselves 
also  by  their  well-doing  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  gods  of  their  neighbors.”  This  clearly 
shows  what  Luther  meant  by  faith  active 
in  love:  in  faith  man  receives  God’s  love 
and  passes  it  on  to  his  neighbor.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  as  a  child  of  God  is  used  by  God  to 
mediate  the  divine  love  to  other  men. 

It  is  to  the  needy  neighbor  that  God 
wants  man  to  show  his  love:  “It  is  there 
God  is  to  be  found  and  loved,  there  He  is 
to  be  served  and  ministered  to,  whoever 
wishes  to  minister  to  Him  and  serve  Him; 
so  that  the  commandment  of  the  love  of 
God  is  brought  down  in  its  entirety  into 
the  love  of  the  neighbor.  .  .  .  For  this  was 
the  reason  why  He  put  off  the  form  of  God 
and  took  on  the  form  of  a  servant,  that  He 
might  draw  down  our  love  for  Him  and 
fasten  it  in  our  neighbor.”.  .  . 

Whom  does  it  benefit?  was  the  key 
question  concerning  any  work.  It  must 
benefit  your  fellowman  and  society,  other¬ 
wise  the  work  is  worthless.  “If  you  find  a 
work  in  you  by  which  you  benefit  God  or 
His  saints  or  yourself  and  not  your  neigh¬ 
bor,  know  that  such  a  work  is  not  good.” 
Good  works  are  socially  useful,  they  are 
works  done  within  the  community  and  for 
the  community.  “A  man  is  to  live,  speak, 
act,  hear,  suffer,  and  die  for  the  good  of  his 
wife  and  child,  the  wife  for  the  husband, 
the  children  for  the  parents,  the  servants 
for  their  masters,  the  masters  for  their  ser¬ 
vants,  the  government  for  its  subjects,  the 
subjects  for  the  government,  each  one  for 
his  fellowman,  even  for  his  enemies,  so  that 
one  is  the  other’s  hand,  mouth,  eye,  foot, 
even  heart  and  mind.  This  is  a  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  and  good  work,  which  can  and  shall 
be  done  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  toward 
all  people.” 

*  X  X 

THE  PRACTICAL  PRINCIPLE 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  preceding 
investigations  to  show  that  Luther’s  theo¬ 
logical  method  demanded  that  all  social 
ethics  be  grounded  in  the  confrontation  of 
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man  as  a  creature  with  God  as  the  Creator. 
(See  Methodological  Principle.)  Further¬ 
more,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  principle 
upon  which  all  ethics  rests  is  the  fact  of 
the  Divine  Love,  which  should  be  appre¬ 
hended  in  faith  toward  God  and  love  to¬ 
ward  the  neighbor.  (See  Ethical  Princi¬ 
ple.)  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
Luther’s  practical  principle  of  social  ethics. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Luther  has  been 
criticized  most  severely.  There  are  many 
who  say  that  Luther’s  ethics,  though  theo¬ 
retically  sound,  collapses  when  confronted 
with  practical  life,  and  that  Luther,  when 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  society,  gave 
up  all  specifically  Christian  notions,  fash¬ 
ioning  his  social  ethics  on  the  basis  of 
“natural  law,”  quite  independent  from  any 
idea  of  Divine  Love  and  grace.  Although 
Luther’s  champions  have  refuted  these 
charges,  questions  concerning  the  practical 
principle  of  his  social  ethics  are  at  the  root 
of  most  attacks  against  him,  alleging  that 
he  abandoned  Christianity  when  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  society  confronted  him. 

What  is  this  controversial  practical  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Luther’s  social  ethics?  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  according  to  Lu¬ 
ther  social  ethics  expressed  itself  in  prac¬ 
tice  within  the  framework  of  the  “natural 
orders.”  Man  as  a  member  of  society  is  a 
part  of  certain  orders  or  collectivities  such 
as  the  family,  the  state,  the  empirical 
church,  and  his  calling.  Luther  asserted 
that  this  membership  in  the  natural  orders 
was  part  of  God’s  design  to  preserve  the 
world  and  to  contain  the  creative  forces 
within  man  which  under  the  influence  of 
sin  might  lead  to  disorder  and  destruction. 

He  was  convinced  that  sin  and  the  devil 
had  such  tremendous  power  in  this  world 
that  sinful  mankind  left  to  its  own  devices 
in  dealing  with  them  would  be  utterly 
destroyed.  God  in  His  mercy  had  therefore 
established  the  natural  orders  which  coun¬ 
teract  the  wiles  of  the  devil  and  guide  the 
destructive  forces  within  man  into  con¬ 
structive  channels,  thus  making  orderly  life 
possible.  This  civil  justice  and  peace  en¬ 
ables  Christians  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in 


peace,  and  in  this  manner  participate  in 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  “prince  of 
this  world.”.  .  . 

He  considered  one  of  his  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  ideology  of  his  time  that 
he  separated  the  two  realms  of  existence 
and  yet  emphasized  the  divine  origin  of 
both.  In  his  explanation  of  the  eighty- 
second  Psalm,  he  wrote:  “The  secular 
real.  '>as  ice  Jong  been  subjected  to  the 
clerical  giant  and  tyrant  .  .  .  the  reason  was 
that  nobody  seemed  to  know  the  task  of  the 
secular  authority,  and  in  how  far  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  authority  of  the  Church.” 
He  continued:  “Now  the  Gospel  has  been 
revealed  and  has  shown  the  obvious  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  secular  and  the  clerical 
authority,  and  it  teaches  us  that  the  secular 
authority  is  a  divine  order,  to  be  obeyed 
and  honored  by  all.”  Luther  subdivides  the 
divinely  instituted  secular  realm  into  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  “offices,”  “callings,”  and  “ranks.” 
The  three  main  groups  of  orders  within  the 
secular  realm  are  the  family  (or  society, 
“family”  being  used  in  a  wider  sense  than 
at  the  present  time),  the  government,  and 
the  empirical  church.  Luther  said:  “Three 
kinds  of  callings  are  ordained  by  God;  in 
them  one  can  live  with  God  and  a  clear 
conscience.  The  first  is  the  family  ( Haus - 
stands,  the  second  political  and  secular 
authority,  the  third  the  church  or  the  min¬ 
istry,”  and  he  added,  “after  the  pattern  of 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.” 

“First  of  all,”  he  said,  “you  must  be  a 
part  of  a  family,  a  father  or  mother,  a  child, 
servant  or  maid.  Secondly,  you  must  live 
in  a  city  or  in  the  country  as  a  citizen,  a 
subject,  or  a  ruler.  For  God  has  created 
mankind  in  order  to  keep  them  together  in 
friendship  and  peace,  orderly  and  honor¬ 
ably.  Thirdly,  you  are  part  of  the  Church, 
perhaps  a  pastor,  an  assistant,  a  sexton,  or 
in" some  other  way  a  servant  of  the  Church, 
if  only  you  have  and  hear  the  Word  of 
God.”  These  orders  are  ordained  by  God 
in  order  to  assure  a  minimum  amount  of 
peace  and  justice  for  the  world.  Without 
them  men  would  act  worse  than  animals. 

Because  the  natural  orders  are  divinely 
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instituted,  we  are  not  to  despise  them  but 
rather  consider  our  membership  in  them  an 
honor  and  decoration  from  God. 

The  divine  character  of  the  natural  or¬ 
ders  explains  also  Luther’s  much-publicized 
attitude  towards  government  or  secular  au¬ 
thority.  This  order  is  also  instituted  and 
preserved  bv  God,  and  is  therefore  a  divine 
order.  Luther  emphasizes  the  emergency 
character  of  secular  authority  as  we  know 
it.  It  is  an  institution  for  the  days  between 
the  times.  “Because  not  all  men  believe, 
but  the  majority,  in  fact,  does  not  believe, 
God  has  ordained  it  that  secular  authority 
carry  a  sword  and  resist  evil  so  that  the 
world  may  not  devour  itself.”  Luther  says 
that  secular  authority,  if  it  fulfills  its  pre¬ 
serving  task,  is  in  fact  a  “mask  of  God” 
behind  which  He  Himself  works.  No  secu¬ 
lar  authority  stands  or  falls  as  the  result 
of  human  endeavor  or  ingenuity;  God  alone 
ordains,  upholds,  protects,  or  destroys  it. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  one 
must  understand  Luther’s  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  obedience  to  the  natural  orders. 
Such  obedience  is  not  obedience  to  men, 
but  ultimately  obedience  to  God.  “It  is 
God  who  orders  you,  by  means  of  your 
parents.”  And  it  is  God’s  general  procedure, 
in  the  secular  realm,  to  rule  “not  somehow 
from  heaven  by  means  of  angels,  but 
through  ordinary  authority.”  Luther  could 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  by  means  of  the 
orders  God  operates  through  us,  so  that  our 
words  become  His  words  and  our  actions 
become  His  actions. 

*  *  * 

According  to  Luther,  the  natural  orders 
are  reasonable  orders  and  have  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  poli¬ 
tics  and  economics  are  the  fields  where  it 
is  not  only  proper  but  imperative  to  use 
reason.  He  said  quite  plainly  that  in  secu¬ 
lar  matters  it  is  always  advisable  to  follow 
the  judgment  of  reason. 

Of  course,  if  reason  is  the  standard  for 
the  natural  orders,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
these  natural  orders  are  immutable.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  Luther  insisted  upon  the 


general  and  eternal  validity  of  the  social 
system  of  his  time.  However,  if  he  ad¬ 
mitted  the  normative  character  of  reason, 
he  had  to  make  allowances  for  changes  of 
the  established  orders  from  this  principle. 
And  he  did  make  provisions  for  such 
changes. 

Luther  was  not  a  great  friend  of  change. 
He  felt,  from  his  eschatological  outlook 
(see  below),  that  there  was  not  much 
chance  for  a  change  for  the  better.  This 
practical  conservatism  does  not  imply  a 
principle  of  static  acceptance  of  all  existing 
orders.  Such  a  principle  has  been  claimed 
for  Luther,  but  it  contradicts  his  basic  atti¬ 
tude  in  regard  to  the  reformation  of  the 
church.  His  entire  appeal  to  the  Christian 
nobility  is  an  appeal  for  change  —  change 
in  the  realm  of  the  church,  but  change 
nevertheless.  Luther  believed  that  history 
is  made  and  changed  by  great  men  and 
heroes.  These  heroes,  who  bring  about  the 
changes  in  history,  are  the  revolutionary 
antithesis  to  Luther’s  basically  conservative 
political  thesis.  Acting  under  the  influence 
of  special  divine  guidance,  these  men  are 
used  by  God  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes  of  the  existing  political  and  social 
conditions.  They  are  the  means  which 
God  uses  to  change  the  concrete  expression 
the  natural  orders  find  in  any  specific  his¬ 
torical  situation.  God,  who  guides  their 
hearts  and  gives  them  courage,  also  gives 
success  to  the  work  of  their  hands. 

*  *  * 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  Luther’s 
natural  orders  were  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  based  on  natural  law  and  reason. 
From  these  two  norms  they  were  constantly 
redefined.  Changes  in  these  orders  were 
possible,  but  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  “miracle-men.”  The  natural  orders  are 
natural  and  reasonable.  Luther  used  them 
to  describe  the  existing  situation.  He  felt 
that  they  help  to  explain  the  world  and 
the  forces  that  preserve  it  in  a  semblance  of 
order.  However,  they  do  not  reveal  God, 
they  are  not  even  a  part  of  theology  proper, 
and  they  do  not  tell  us  ultimately  what  is 
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right  and  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God;  in 
short,  they  have  no  saving  value. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  quite  clear  from  the  above  that 
Luther’s  teaching  concerning  the  natural 
orders  does  not  establish  a  secular  source 
of  ethics  for  society,  but  that  the  natural 
orders  are  deeply  rooted  in  God’s  will  for 
the  world.  However,  so  far  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  were  no  connection  between  the 
ethical  principle  of  the  Christian  individ¬ 
ual,  faith  active  in  love,  and  the  divine 
natural  law  that  governs  the  orders  of  na¬ 
ture.  But  Luther  explains  that  a  point  of 
contact  between  the  secular  realm  and  the 
spiritual  realm  exists  in  the  person  of  the 
individual  Christian.  At  this  point  the  spir¬ 
itual  realm  penetrates  the  secular,  without, 
however,  abolishing  it.  The  Gospel  itself 
cannot  be  used  to  rule  the  world,  because 
it  is  the  Gospel  and  demands  a  voluntary 
response  from  man.  It  would  cease  to  be 
the  Gospel  if  it  became  a  new  law.  But 
through  the  person  of  the  believer,  who  is 
related  to  Christ  through  the  Gospel  and 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
natural  orders,  the  faith  active  in  love  pene¬ 
trates  the  social  order.  Of  the  Christians, 
Luther  said:  “The  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  are  earthly,  transitory,  mortal 
men,  live  and  dwell  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  lands  of  this  earth  and  are 
nevertheless  at  the  same  time  citizens  of 
heaven.”  Only  they  truly  understand  the 
divine  character  of  the  natural  orders.  And 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Christians  that  God 
maintains  the  world  so  patiently.  “He  has 
indeed  created  all  that  the  world  contains 
and  produces  for  the  sake  of  pious  Chris¬ 
tians;  He  gives  and  maintains  all  only  for 
their  sake,  as  long  as  the  world  stands,  in 
order  that  they  should  richly  enjoy  these 
things  in  this  life  and  have  no  need.” 
Christians  alone  maintain  both  realms 
through  their  prayers.  Luther  asserts:  “We 
as  Christians  ought  to  know  that  the  entire 
temporal  rule  and  order  stands  and  remains 
as  long  as  it  does  only  because  of  God’s 
order  and  commandments  and  the  prayers 


of  the  Christians.  These  are  the  two  pillars 
which  uphold  the  entire  world.  When 
these  pillars  are  gone,  everything  must  col¬ 
lapse,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  even  now  discernible  that  all 
kingdoms  and  governments  are  weakened 
and  are  beginning  to  topple  because  these 
two  pillars  are  about  to  sink  and  break. 
For  this  is  the  way  the  world  wants  it  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  tolerate  the  Word  of  God 
(which  honors  and  upholds  the  world)  and 
persecutes  and  kills  the  innocent  Christians 
and  does  not  cease  to  rage  against  the  very 
pillars  which  support  it.”  Yet  God  desires 
that  the  Christian  take  his  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  the  world.  He  may  become  a  leader 
in  secular  affairs  and  even  bear  the  sword. 
If  he  attains  political  power  he  will  at  the 
same  time  govern  his  people  and  serve  God. 
Through  the  Christian  in  the  world  his 
faith  active  in  love  influences  the  social 
structure.  This  Luther  stated  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  famous  Treatise  on  Christian 
Liberty.  He  said:  “The  good  things  we  have 
from  God  should  flow  from  one  to  the 
other  and  be  common  to  all,  so  that  every¬ 
one  should  ‘put  on’  his  neighbor,  and  so 
conduct  himself  toward  him  as  if  he  him¬ 
self  were  in  the  other’s  place.  From  Christ 
they  have  flowed  and  are  flowing  into  us: 
He  has  so  ‘put  on’  us  and  acted  for  us  as  if 
He  had  been  what  we  are.  From  us  they 
flow  on  to  those  who  have  need  of  them. 
.  .  .  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  Chris¬ 
tian  man  lives  not  in  himself,  but  in  Christ 
and  his  neighbor.  Otherwise  he  is  not  a 
Christian.  He  lives  in  Christ  through  faith, 
in  his  neighbor  through  love;  by  faith  he  is 
caught  up  beyond  himself  into  God,  by 
love  he  sinks  down  beneath  himself  into 
his  neighbor;  yet  he  always  remains  in  God 
and  in  His  love.” 

*  *  * 

Luther,  by  emphasizing  the  theoretical 
separation  of  the  two  realms,  avoided  the 
identification  of  the  Gospel  with  any  spe¬ 
cific  program  of  social  organization.  By 
placing  the  individual  Christian  who  alone 
is  the  proper  object  of  the  “good  news”  into 
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the  social  order,  he  supplied  the  natural 
orders  with  a  Christian  social  impetus  that 
could  exert  constant  pressure  regardless  of 
the  particular  form  of  social  organization 
he  might  confront.  Far  from  making  Chris¬ 
tianity  irrelevant  to  the  social  order,  Luther 
made  it  possible  to  make  the  absolute  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  ever  available  to  society,  not  by 
means  of  an  hierarchical  organization  or  a 
legal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  but  by 
means  of  the  Christian  saint,  i.e.,  the  sinner 
saved  by  grace,  active  in  the  world  as  the 
willing  tool  of  God’s  preserving  and  saving 
purpose. 


THE  LIMITING  PRINCIPLE 

No  study  of  the  principles  underlying 
Luther’s  social  ethics  would  be  realistic  if 
it  dealt  only  with  those  ideas  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  Luther  motivate  social  action.  For 
an  understanding  of  his  thought  it  is  of 
equal  importance  to  examine  that  principle 
which  more  than  anything  else  restrained 
Luther  Lorn  advocating  as  thorough  a  ref¬ 
ormation  of  the  secular  realm  as  he  advo¬ 
cated  and  carried  out  in  the  spiritual 
realm.  .  .  . 

The  key  to  the  understanding  of  Luther’s 
reluctance  to  pres;  for  a  complete  reforma¬ 
tion  of  society  was  his  firm  conviction  that 
it  was  unbiblical  to  expect  such  a  change 
so  late  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
social-ethical  “quietive”  which  limits  in 
Luther’s  thought  the  social-ethical  “motive” 
of  faith  active  in  love,  is  his  expectation 
of  the  speedily  approaching  end  of  this 
world.  Though  he  was  not  fanatical  on 
this  point  and  would  expressly  state  that 
such  views  were  not  to  be  considered  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith,  he  personally  believed  that 
history  could  be  divided  into  six  parts.  The 
first  part  covered  the  time  from  Adam  to 
Noah;  the  second,  Noah  to  Abraham;  the 
third,  Abraham  to  Moses;  the  fourth,  Moses 
to  David;  the  fifth,  David  to  Christ;  the 
sixth  began  with  the  coming  of  Christ  and 
will  last  until  the  end  of  the  world.  Luther 
was  convinced  that  mankind  had  arrived 
at  the  very  end  of  this  last  period.  Against 
the  astrologers,  who  defended  a  circular 


view  of  history  and  hoped  that  soon  a  new 
golden  age  would  dawn,  he  asserted  that 
the  papal  rule  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
the  final  stage  of  the  last  period  of  history. 

*  *  # 

Luther  believed  in  social  reform,  and  he 
tried  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  in  the 
reorganization  of  society  — but  from  his 
eschatological  point  of  view  he  was  unable 
to  take  amendments  to  the  constitution  of 
the  social  orders  as  he  found  it  as  seriously 
as  some  of  his  more  secular-minded  adher¬ 
ents.  Whatever  Luther  taught  and  did  was 
in  his  own  mind  an  attempt  to  prepare  men 
for  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  that  would 
consummate  history  on  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Luther 
parted  ways  with  the  revolutionary  minds 
of  his  age.  The  knights  and  peasants  who  ! 
were  being  crushed  in  the  death  throes  of 
a  disintegrating  feudal  society  hoped  that 
Luther  would  become  the  leader  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  which  would  restore  their  ancient  , 
privileges.  Luther  was  quite  willing  to  help 
with  word  and  deed  in  order  to  improve 
their  lot.  In  his  Admonition  to  Peace  he 
said:  “We  have  no  one  on  earth  to  thank 
for  this  mischievous  rebellion,  except  you 
princes  and  lords.”  And  a  little  later  he 
continued:  “If  it  is  still  possible  to  give 
you  advice,  my  lords,  give  a  little  place  to 
the  will  and  wrath  of  God.  A  cart  load  of 
hay  must  give  way  to  a  drunken  man;  how 
much  more  ought  you  to  leave  your  raging 
and  your  obstinate  tyranny  and  deal  rea¬ 
sonably  with  the  peasants,  as  though  they 
were  drunk  or  out  of  their  mind.  Do  not 
begin  a  struggle  with  them,  for  you  do  not 
know  what  the  end  of  it  will  be.  Try  kind¬ 
ness  first,  for  you  do  not  know  what  God 
wills  to  do,  and  do  not  strike  a  spark  that 
will  kindle  all  Germany  and  that  no  one 
can  quench.” 

When  the  historical  situation,  however, 
demanded  a  decision  and  he  had  to  choose 
between  social  revolution  and  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  Luther’s  choice  was 
obvious.  He  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  ; 
reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  preach- 
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ing  of  the  Gospel  for  the  sake  of  a  social 
and  political  revolution  whose  outcome  at 
best  could  benefit  men  only  temporarily. 
v  As  the  revolution  proceeded  without  him, 
he  was  unable  to  understand  how  anybody 
could  have  the  temerity  to  use  the  cloak  of 
the  Gospel  to  cover  his  revolutionary  de¬ 
signs.  And  the  wrath  which  Luther  out¬ 
poured  so  profusely  against  the  revolting 
peasants  was  the  wrath  of  a  man  who  felt 
that  here  were  people  who  gambled  with 
mankind’s  chance  to  have  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  freely  preached,  in  order  to  win 
temporary  material  advantage. 

Those  who  criticize  Luther’s  position 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  political 
liberalism  or  Marxism  and  attack  him  as 
politically  reactionary  because  he  chose  to 
be  a  religious  rather  than  a  political  leader, 
accuse  him  essentially  of  being  Luther 
rather  than  Karl  Marx.  From  a  completely 
secular  and  sensate  point  of  view,  Luther’s 
reliance  upon  the  power  of  God  seems  non¬ 
sensical.  But  it  was  this  “otherworldly” 
attitude,  this  complete  reliance  on  God, 
I/which  made  the  Reformation  possible. 
Luther  succeeded,  while  the  revolutionary 
heroes,  Muenzer  and  Sickingen,  failed. 

It  has  been  shown  previously  that  faith 
was  the  source  of  Luther’s  social  ethics;  it 
can  now  be  added  that  it  was  also  faith 
that  made  it  impossible  for  Luther  to  take 
any  social  reform  ultimately  seriously.  Faith 
was  the  “motive”  and  the  “quietive”  of  his 
social  ethics.  It  was  the  driving  force  be¬ 
hind  all  his  attempts  to  reorganize  society 
and  at  the  same  time  the  reason  why  all 
such  attempts  were  in  the  background  of 
his  theological  thinking. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  attempts  to 
analyze  Luther’s  thought  have  completely 
neglected  to  stress  the  importance  of  his 
\jeschatology  for  an  understanding  of  his 
seeming  political  and  social  conservatism. 
It  must  also  be  granted  that  Luther’s  un¬ 
realized  expectations  of  an  immediate  end 
of  the  world  resulted  in  an  unnecessarily 
superficial  repair  of  the  social  structure  of 
this  world.  It  does  make  a  difference 
whether  one  is  going  to  inhabit  a  house 
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for  another  month  or  another  year.  Though 
Luther  was  justified  in  not  expecting  any 
ultimate  solution  of  the  political  and  social 
problems  that  face  mankind,  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  repair  of  the  mechanisms  that  govern 
men  would  have  made  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  a  great  deal 
stronger  during  the  great  political  and  social 
upheavals  that  confronted  her. 

*  *  * 

Though  willing  to  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  help  the  establishment  of  the  best 
possible  social  order  in  a  dying  world,  he 
was  unable  to  hope  that  this  society  would 
ever  be  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  he  re¬ 
jected  every  effort  to  identify  any  political 
cause  with  the  interest  of  this  kingdom. 
Essentially  he  believed  that  even  the  polit¬ 
ical  difficulties  of  man  can  be  solved  only 
through  divine  intervention.  “There  is  no 
other  help  against  the  Anti-Christ  devil  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Lord  Christ  finally  address 
him  with  the  authority  of  His  divine  power, 
‘Get  these  behind  me,  Satan.’  ”  And  it  is 
God  who  eventually  brings  the  tyrants 
with  all  their  cunning  plans  to  naught. 
Luther  said:  “We  have  heard  of  God’s  great 
miracles  which  He  does  for  His  own, 
namely  those  who  trust  in  Him  and  believe 
His  Word  and  promise.  Even  if  at  first  He 
acts  as  if  He  might  desert  them  altogether 
so  that  they  would  be  swallowed  up  and 
perish,  He  nevertheless  comforts  them  and 
helps  them  in  all  persecution.  And  finally 
He  upsets  the  game  of  the  tyrants,  throws 
away  their  dice,  tears  up  their  playing 
cards,  and  brings  them  and  all  their  plans 
to  naught.” 

This  firm  belief  in  God’s  impending  so¬ 
lution  of  all  human  problems  is  the  limiting 
principle  of  Luther’s  social  ethics.  It  is 
brilliantly  summarized  in  a  sermon  on  the 
Epistle  for  the  Third  Sunday  after  Easter 
(I  Peter  2: 1 1-20),  where  Luther  says: 

So  should  Christians  in  all  stations  of  life  — 
lords  and  ladies,  servants  and  maids  —  conduct 
themselves  as  guests  on  earth.  Let  them,  in 
that  capacity,  eat  and  drink,  make  use  of  cloth- 
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ing  and  shoes,  houses  and  lands,  as  long  as  God 
wills,  yet  be  prepared  to  take  up  their  journey 
when  these  things  pass,  and  to  move  on  out  of 
this  life  as  the  guest  moves  on  out  of  the  house 
or  the  city  which  is  not  his  home.  Let  them 
conduct  themselves  as  does  the  guest,  with 
civility  toward  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact,  not  infringing  on  the  rights  of  any. 
For  a  visitor  may  not  unrestrainedly  follow  his 
own  pleasure  and  inclinations  in  the  house  of 
a  stranger.  The  saying  is:  “If  you  would  be 
a  guest,  you  must  behave  civilly;  otherwise 
you  may  promptly  be  shown  the  door  or  the 
dungeon.”  Christians  should  be  aware  of  their 
citizenship  in  a  better  country,  that  they  may 
rightly  adapt  themselves  to  this  world.  Let 
them  not  occupy  the  present  life  as  if  intend¬ 
ing  to  remain  in  it;  nor  as  do  the  monks,  who 
flee  responsibility,  avoiding  civil  office  and 
trying  to  run  out  of  the  world.  For  Peter  says 
rather  that  we  are  not  to  escape  our  fellows 
and  live  each  for  himself,  but  to  remain  in  our 
several  callings,  united  with  other  mortals  as 
God  has  bound  us  and  serving  one  another.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  to  regard  this  life  as  a 
journey  through  a  country  where  we  have  no 
citizenship  —  where  we  are  not  at  home;  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  travelers  or  pilgrims  oc¬ 
cupying  for  a  night  the  same  inn,  eating  and 
drinking  there  and  then  leaving  the  place.  .  .  . 

Let  not  the  occupants  of  the  humbler  sta¬ 
tions  —  servants  and  subjects  —  grumble.  “Why 


our  subjects,  our  neighbors,  our  wives,  and 
children  so  long  as  we  can;  we  would  not  relax 
our  service  even  if  we  knew  we  had  to  depart 
this  very  hour  and  leave  all  earthly  things.  For, 
God  be  praised,  had  we  to  die  now  we  would 
know  where  we  belong,  where  our  home  is. 
While  we  are  here,  however,  on  the  way,  it  is 
ours  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  our  earthly 
citizenship.  Therefore,  we  will  live  with  our 
fellows  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  our  abiding 
place,  even  unto  the  hour  wherein  we  must 
cross  the  threshold,  that  we  may  depart  in 
honor,  leaving  no  occasion  for  complaint.” 

Thus  those  who  have  their  fatherland  in 
the  coming  kingdom  of  God  pray  expect¬ 
antly  “Thy  kingdom  come,”  knowing  full 
well  that  “the  kingdom  of  God  comes  in¬ 
deed  of  itself,  without  our  prayer;  but  we 
pray  in  this  petition  that  it  may  come  unto 
us  also.” 


CONCLUSION 

Luther’s  social  ethics  can  be  understood 
only  within  the  framework  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  motivated  his  life  and  thought. 
It  does  justice  neither  to  Luther  nor  to  his¬ 
tory  to  deal  with  the  Reformation  as  if  it 
were  some  metaphysical  prime  mover  that 


should  I  vex  myself  with  unpleasant  householdTx'can  be  used  to  explain  the  economic  and 


tasks,  with  farm  work,  or  heavy  labor!1  This 
life  is  not  my  home  anyway,  and  I  may  as  well 
have  it  better.  Therefore,  I  will  abandon  my 
stations  and  enjoy  myself;  the  monks  and 
priests  have  in  their  stations  withdrawn  them¬ 
selves  from  the  world  and  yet  drunk  deeply, 
satisfying  fleshly  lusts.”  No,  this  is  not  the 
right  way.  If  you  are  unwilling  to  put  up  with 
your  lot,  as  the  guest  in  a  tavern  and  among 
strangers  must  do,  you  also  may  not  eat  and 
drink.  Similarly,  they  who  are  favored  with 
loftier  positions  in  life  may  not,  upon  this 
authority,  abandon  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
living  in  the  sheer  idleness  and  lustful  pleasure 
their  more  favored  station  permits,  as  if  they 


political  problems  of  our  age.  Luther’s 
social  thought  must  be  understood  as  an 
integral  part  of  his  thinking  and  in  the 
context  of  his  entire  approach  to  life. 

If  this  road  is  followed,  the  following  in¬ 
sights  about  Luther’s  social  ethics  can  be 
gained: 

I.  Luther’s  approach  to  ethical  problems 
is  existential,  not  legal.  The  value  of  an 
action  depends  entirely  upon  the  part  it 
plays  in  helping  or  hindering  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  relationship  to  God  in  Christ.  All  ethi¬ 
cal  standards  are  meaningful  only  in  life. 
,They  are  good  if  they  serve  to  reveal  God, 


r  7  J  1  iicy  alt  qjvjka  ii  LLi\^y  olivl  tu  '-’ova, 

were  to  be  here  always.  Let  them  reason  thus:  .V  d  th  are  evii  jf  they  hide  God  from 


‘This  life,  it  is  true,  is  transitory  —  a  voyage,  a 
pilgrimage,  leading  to  our  actual  fatherland. 
But  since  it  is  God’s  will  that  everyone  should 
serve  his  fellows  here  in  his  respective  calling, 
in  the  office  committed  to  him,  we  will  do 
whatever  is  enjoined  upon  us.  We  will  serve 


man.  This  is  true  of  social  ethics  as  well  as 
individual  ethics. 

II.  The  motivating  force  behind  all 
Christian  ethics  is  God’s  love.  Man  re¬ 
ceives  God’s  love  in  faith  and  passes  it  on 
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to  the  neighbor.  Faith  is  active  in  love 
toward  the  neighbor.  Faith  brings  us  to 
-^Christ  and  makes  Him  our  own  with  all 
that  He  has;  then  love  gives  us  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor  with  all  that  we  have. 

III.  God  confronts  all  men  in  His  Uni¬ 
verse  and  demands  from  them  obedience  to 
the  orders  that  He  has  ordained  for  nature. 
Thus  not  only  Christians  but  all  men  are 
confronted  by  His  social-ethical  demands. 
Christian  social  ethics  is  not  the  esoteric 
teaching  for  the  elite,  but  rather  the  God- 
given,  i.e.,  best,  practical  way  for  all  men 
to  preserve  the  world  from  self-destruction 
until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  Regardless 

- -  the  world’s  attitude  to  the  saving  Gospel 

of  Christ,  it  must  for  its  own  temporal 
preservation  abide  by  God’s  natural  law. 
Such  obedience  does  not  save  man,  but  is 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

IV.  The  Gospel,  as  such,  cannot  be  used 
to  rule  since  it  applies  only  to  those  who 
believe.  It  would  cease  to  be  the  Gospel  if 
it  became  a  new  law  and  were  identified 
with  any  specific  type  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  Yet  through  the  person  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  believer,  who  is  related  to  Christ 
through  the  Gospel  but  is  at  the  same  time 
a  member  of  the  natural  orders,  faith  active 
in  love  penetrates  the  social  order.  Through 
the  Christian  individual,  be  he  peasant  or 
prince,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
Gospel  become  available  to  the  social  order. 

V.  All  life,  of  individuals  as  well  as  of 
collectivities,  is  lived  in  the  shadow  of  eter¬ 
nity.  The  social  order  is  merely  an  interim 
order  valid  until  the  impending  end  of  this 
world.  All  the  ultimate  problems  of  man’s 
individual  and  social  existence  can  be 


V/ 


solved  only  when  the  coming  kingdom  of 
God  ends  all  human  history.  Until  that 
time,  all  human  efforts  are  merely  attempts 
to  eliminate  proximate  evils.  The  ultimate 
evils  that  confront  man  can  be  overcome 
only  through  the  parousia  of  Christ,  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God. 

If  Luther’s  social  ethics  is  understood  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  all  specific  answers  to  specific  so¬ 
cial  problems  of  his  time  become  relatively 
unimportant.  They  are  primarily  of  histori¬ 
cal  rather  than  theological  significance. 
However,  the  social-ethical  principles  de¬ 
rived  from  Luther’s  existential  understand¬ 
ing  of  God’s  revelation  are  of  considerable 
interest  for  all  those  who  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  God’s  plan  for  the  Christian  in 
society.  .  .  . 

Though  he  erred  in  expecting  the  end 
of  the  world  in  his  time,  acceptance  of  his 
emphasis  upon  the  finiteness  of  all  human 
efforts  to  solve  even  man’s  social  predica¬ 
ment  could  have  saved  many  an  upright 
and  noble  man  who  in  our  time  trusted  in 
human  solutions  much  anguish  and  despair. 

Living  his  faith  in  love,  Luther  tried  all 
during  his  life  to  bring  his  personal  Chris¬ 
tian  witness  to  bear  upon  the  decisions  that 
confronted  his  society.  From  the  Ninety- 
five  Theses  of  Wittenberg  to  the  quarrel  of 
the  counts  of  Mannsfeld  at  Eisleben,  he 
never  tired  of  living  his  social  ethics,  show¬ 
ing  in  his  own  life  that  through  the  Chris¬ 
tian  individual  the  Gospel  penetrates  the 
social  order.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Christendom  if  those  who  followed  Luther’s 
lead  had  been  equally  zealous  to  show  their 
faith  active  in  love. 
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Franz  Lau  teaches  presently  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  is  the  author 
of  numerous  books  and  articles  on  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  His  recent  (trans. 
1963)  biographical  study  of  Luther  incorporates  many  insights  gained  from  new 
Luther  research.  His  scholarship  is  distinguished  for  not  incorporating  a  dia¬ 
lectical  materialistic  interpretation. 


I  uther’s  role  in  the  Peasants’  Revolt  is 
B  J  controversial.  To  put  it  more  pre¬ 
cisely:  How  Luther  placed  himself  is  not 
controversial;  his  stance  in  the  peasant  rev¬ 
olution  clearly  derives  out  of  his  so-called 
“Peasant  Pamphlets.”  Just  how  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  appraised,  however,  is  contro¬ 
versial.  Furthermore,  to  trace  in  Luther’s 
theology  the  roots  of  the  position  he  took 
in  the  problem  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  is 
not  really  controversial,  but  it  is  unclear. 
Worthwhile  noting,  however,  is  the  one 
thing  seemingly  not  controversial,  that 
Luther’s  reputation  endured  serious  and 
long-term  damage  from  his  severe  rejection 
of  the  peasants’  acts.  It  has  so  often  been 
asserted  and  so  seldom  questioned  that 
Luther’s  popularity  was  finished  with  the 
Peasants’  Revolt.  His  influence  on  the 
masses  was  ended.  No  longer  —  not  after 
the  Peasants’  Revolt  — was  he  the  great 
man  of  the  people.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  even  to  find  peasant  disillusionment 
with  Luther  as  the  motive  for  a  disregard 
of  the  church  evident  in  wide  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  left  them  in  the  lurch,  bitter 
that  they  would  follow  Miintzer.  Disillu¬ 
sionment  and  bitterness  became  legacies  for 
future  generations. 


It  is  possible  to  give  an  even  more  exact 
form  to  the  assertion  advanced,  a  form  pre¬ 
cise  and  frequently  encountered.  This  is  to 
say  that  up  to  the  Peasants’  Revolt  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  was  a  spontane¬ 
ous  folk  movement.  Like  freshet  winds  of 
springtime  the  Reformation  streamed  over 
Germany.  With  its  own  young  strength, 
the  new  evangelism  conquered  wide  parts 
of  the  land.  Preachers  suddenly  appearing 
in  German  cities  brought  the  Word  of  God 
in  Luther’s  understanding  down  to  the 
common  man.  Pamphlets  sailed  on  the 
wind  over  all  Germany.  They  were  read. 
Here  the  hymns  of  Reformation  appeared, 
there  they  were  taken  up,  and  elsewhere 
they  went  forth.  They  were  sung.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  something  elemental 
about  the  Reformation.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  those  who  ruled.  The  Word  of  God 
spread  and  grew  whether  or  not  the  author¬ 
ities  gave  it  room  or  hindered  its  course. 
Nevertheless  this  springtime  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  it  is  asserted,  came  to  an  end  with  the 
Peasants’  Revolt.  Henceforth  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  not  of  the  people.  Now  suddenly 
reformation  came  to  be  relished  by  the 
authorities.  Now  they  reformed  and  insti¬ 
tuted  the  visitations,  in  the  course  of  which 


From  Franz  Lau,  “Der  Bauernkrieg  und  dasangebliche  Ende  der  lutherischen  Reformation  als  spontaner 
Volksbewegung,”  in  Luther-] ahrbuch  1959  (Jahrbuch  der  Luther-Gesellschaft),  Jahrgang  XXVI 
(1959),  pp.  109—13,  118—25,  130—34.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  Lutherisches  Ver- 
lagshaus,  Berlin.  Editor’s  translation. 
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they  took  over  the  church  properties  and 
helped  themselves  to  a  bit  along  the  way. 
Now  they  sequestered  or  secularized  the 
monasteries,  realizing  in  course  some  con¬ 
siderable  booty  in  worldly  things.  Viewed 
purely  in  economic  terms,  it  was  a  respect¬ 
able  business  the  German  princes  engaged 
in.  Over  and  above  that,  it  was  clear  to 
them  that  never  better  than  in  a  Lutheran- 
ized  land  would  they  accomplish  the  proj¬ 
ect  they  had  underway  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  since  before  the  Reformation. 
This  was  to  bring  church  institutions  un¬ 
der  their  sovereign  supervision.  Princely 
rule  over  the  church,  a  development  al¬ 
ready  in  process,  could  be  put  through  in 
splendid  fashion  by  adopting  Luther’s  gos¬ 
pel.  It  was  all  clear  and  simple:  With  the 
Peasants’  Revolt  began  the  time  of  the 
authority-directed  church  life,  the  state 
church,  henceforth  no  longer  a  possession 
of  the  congregation  but  rather  an  element 
of  sovereign  rule.  The  living  force  of  refor¬ 
mation  was  no  longer  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  Luther,  through  whose  guilt  the 
Reformation  came  to  be  interesting  to  the 
princes  and  spoiled  for  the  masses.  The 
pious  populace  that  could  not  submit  in 
suffering  fled  into  the  Anabaptist  commu¬ 
nities.  If  all  this  is  valid,  then  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt  really  was  the  end  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  as  a  true  movement,  as  a  spontaneous 
folk  movement,  and  as  the  sharpest  and 
most  consequential  segment  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  Reformation. 

This  particular  thesis  has  found  its 
strongest  advocacy  in  Marxist  historical 
writing,  which  is  well  known  to  be  very 
busy  with  the  Peasants’  Revolt.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Marxist  presentation  of  the 
Peasants’  Revolt  lie  in  Friedrich  Engels’ 
book  on  the  uprising.  Alfred  Meusel,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  Berlin1  and  Director  of 
the  Museum  for  German  History,  formu¬ 
lates  the  thesis  thus:  “Defeat  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  peasants  spelled  not  only  defeat  for 
a  distinct  direction  within  the  reforming 
camp,  bui  as  well  the  entire  Reformation 

1  Humboldt  University  in  East  Berlin. 


as  a  great  national,  social,  and  religious 
cleansing  operation  had  its  back  broken.” 
Again:  “The  great  Peasants’  Revolt  does 
not  signify,  in  the  sense  of  a  great  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
that  from  that  hour  no  one  else  became 
Lutheran,  but  that  the  movement  reduced 
itself  to  reformation  by  the  territorial 
princes.”  Lutheranism  after  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt  became  a  buttress  for  German  par- 
ticularist  absolutism,  a  religion  for  ignorant, 
obedient  subjects.  But  is  this  in  fact  the 
correct  view,  that  with  the  Peasants’  Revolt 
the  German  Lutheran  Reformation  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  the  entire  German  Reforma¬ 
tion  ceased  to  be  a  spontaneous  folk  move¬ 
ment  and  advanced  subsequently  as  merely 
an  authoritarian,  regimented  reorganization 
of  the  church  conducted  according  to  con¬ 
siderations  of  sovereign  expediency?  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  such  a  position.  The 
fact  is  that  in  the  years  after  1525  a  new 
type  of  church  was  introduced  in  a  number 
of  German  territories  under  the  initiative 
of  the  ruling  lord,  bringing  visitations,  se- 
questerings,  secularizations,  and  all  the 
rest.  Such  was  the  case  in  Electoral  Sax¬ 
ony  and  in  the  lands  of  the  Counts  of 
Mansfeld;  such  was  the  case  for  the  Land- 
gravate  of  Hesse,  for  South  German  Bran¬ 
denburg  lands,  the  Silesian  principality  of 
Liegnitz  and  the  Jagemdorf  estates;  for 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  for  Prussia,  land  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  first  instance 
of  secularizing  an  ecclesiastical  territory 
into  a  temporal,  entailed  territory.  How 
strongly  the  interests  of  territorial  sover¬ 
eignty  prevailed  was  shown  as  early  as 
1915  bv  Walter  Sohm  in  his  work  entitled 
Territorium  und  Reformation  in  der  hessi- 
schen  Geschichte,  1 526-1 555. 2  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  a  false  judgment  to  assert  that  the 
Reformation  as  a  folk  movement  came  to 
an  end  with  the  Peasants’  Revolt.  That 
view  is  not  congruent  with  the  facts.  It 
signifies  a  monstrous  distortion  and  twist¬ 
ing  of  Reformation  history  by  simply  sup- 

2  Territoriality  and  Reformation  in  the  History  of 
Hesse,  1526-1555. 
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pressing  the  most  important  of  incidents. 
It  is  a  blurring  of  history. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  demonstrate  and 
develop  the  Reformation  of  North  German 
cities  in  a  historical  statement  of  the  affair 
that  may  place  the  interpretation  sketched 
above,  with  all  its  questionability,  into  a 
true  light.  We  hold  it  to  be  essentially  the 
current  historical  picture.  (Marxist  histori¬ 
cal  writing,  built  on  the  peaks  of  all  other 
assertions,  is  formed  only  for  greater  glory 
to  the  so-called  Folk  Reformation  of 
Thomas  Miintzer.)  Reformation  in  North 
German  cities  commenced  with  the  Old 
City  in  Magdeburg  in  1524,  before  the 
Peasants’  Revolt.  A  concluding  point  is 
hard  to  determine.  Reformation  didn’t 
come  to  Halle  until  1541.  In  a  place  like 
Hildesheim  it  never  was  completely  accom¬ 
plished.  But  between  1525  and  1532  so 
many  cities  in  North  Germany  adopted  the 
evangelical  gospel  of  Luther  that  it  is  mean¬ 
ingful  to  use  this  span  of  time  as  a  base  for 
the  inquiry. 

Generally  speaking,  the  following  mu¬ 
nicipal  reformations  are  involved:  Magde¬ 
burg  Old  City  (1524),  Stralsund  (1525), 
Celle  (1526),  Goslar  (1528),  Brunswick 
(1529),  Gottingen  (1529),  Hamburg 
(1529),  Liibeck  (1530),  Rostock  (1531), 
Greifswald  (1531-32)  and  Hannover 
(1532).  To  assign  1532  as  the  closing  date 
is  very  useful  because  the  Peace  of  Nurem¬ 
berg  of  that  date  created  an  entirely  new 
situation.  It  allowed  the  Protestants  such  a 
free  hand  that  in  new  locations  territorial 
reformations  commenced  anew  and  overall 
a  new  period  in  Reformation  history  began. 
Subsequent  to  1532  it  is  justifiable  to  say 
that  strong,  progressive-minded  forces  de¬ 
rived  from  the  territorial  rulers.  But  in  the 
period  from  1525  to  1532  the  new  reform¬ 
ing  initiative  was  evident  more  strongly  in 
the  North  German  cities  than  in  the  terri¬ 
torialities,  for  which  in  part  mere  inferences 
have  been  drawn  from  the  development 
going  on  before  the  Peasants’  Revolt.  It 
would  be  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to 
give  equal  attention  to  all  the  cities  cited 
for  a  Reformation  history  (to  say  nothing 


of  those  not  mentioned  and  still  pending). 
The  whole  of  the  matter  seems  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  German  Lutheran  Reforma¬ 
tion  as  a  spontaneous  folk  movement  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  on  without  interruption  be¬ 
yond  the  Peasants’  Revolt.  Indeed,  it 
continued  as  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  common  people  of  the  cities,  not  of  the 
patricians,  the  city  nobility,  or  the  munici¬ 
pal  authorities.  And  in  no  instance  did  the 
city  ruler  have  anything  to  do  with  a  city 
reformation.  Uninterrupted  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  proceeded  as  a  spontaneous  folk  move¬ 
ment.  In  North  Germany  its  progress  was 
not  limited  or  retarded  once  by  the  Peas¬ 
ants’  Revolt. 

*  *  * 

We  must  get  behind  the  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  circumstances  discussed  so  far  to 
bring  understanding  to  what  is  yet  to  be 
said.  At  the  time  of  Luther’s  appearance 
new  tensions  can  be  observed  arising  be¬ 
tween  town  council  and  townspeople  — 
uniformly  reminiscent  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  municipal 
struggles.  They  occur  independently  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  popular  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  city.  The  town  dwellers,  shar¬ 
ing  through  their  artisan  numbers  the  finan¬ 
cial  burdens  of  the  town,  felt  suppressed 
and  strove  to  gain  influence  in  municipal 
affairs.  This  opposition  between  commu¬ 
nity  and  council  commonly  reached  a  criti¬ 
cal  threshold  at  the  very  moment  when 
reforming  influences  entered  into  the  city, 
giving  rise  to  the  question  whether  the  old 
faith  would  be  maintained  or  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  preached  and  worship  altered  after  the 
meaning  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 
Reformation  conviction  broke  out  among 
townspeople  through  their  guilds  and  com¬ 
munes.  For  at  least  the  time  being  councils 
and  patricians  remained  by  the  old  faith. 
It  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  self-evident  that 
all  guilds  took  to  the  Reformation.  Some 
were  singularly  strong  for  reformation 
while  others  were  fanatic-minded  toward 
the  old  religion.  In  Gottingen  the  cloth- 
makers  made  the  Reformation  and  the 
bakers  wanted  to  strike  the  evangelical 
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preachers  dead.  The  position  of  council 
also  is  not  uniformly  the  same,  due  to  fac¬ 
tors  not  yet  entirely  clear.  However,  there 
are  no  instances  of  reformation  initiated  by 
a  city  council  and  fewer  by  city  rulers  than 
by  territorial  rulers.  The  demands  of  the 
populace  were  given  voice  through  parish 
elders,  altar  guilds,  guildmasters,  ward  lead¬ 
ers,  senior  citizens  and  the  like.  This  took 
place  where  these  offices  had  not  yet  be¬ 
come  grafted  onto  council  and  patriciate 
but  still  knew  themselves  at  least  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  council  and  the  masses. 
In  Hamburg  the  parishes  were  represented 
through  their  elders  and  through  council 
members  who  resided  in  the  parishes,  the 
so-called  parishmen.  The  elders  were  the 
carriers  of  reformation  and  the  parishmen 
sought  to  hold  back.  In  other  cities  the 
elders  and  guildmasters  could  be  looked 
upon  by  the  townspeople  as  nothing  more 
than  reliable  representatives  of  their  own 
interests.  In  such  instances  new  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  citizenry  arose  ad  hoc,  find¬ 
ing  membership  often  if  not  mostly  at  the 
parish  level.  Typical  of  the  period  in  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  towns  of  North  Germany  is  the 
sudden  appearance  of  committees  of  24  or 
48  or  60,  known  generally  as  simply  the 
“Twenty-four”  or  “Forty-eight”  or  “Sixty” 
or  by  whatever  name  the  new  citizens’  com¬ 
mittees  were  called.  The  newest  structure 
in  municipal  constitutionalism,  these  com¬ 
mittees  became  bearers  not  only  of  the  new 
reformed  ideas  but  also  of  the  new  reforma¬ 
tion  church  organization.  Out  of  their 
ranks  were  recruited,  at  least  in  significant 
part,  members  for  the  newly  created  com¬ 
mon  fund  board,  the  deacons  and  poor- 
workers  who  administered  the  common 
chest  and  likewise  the  church  finances.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  councils  did  not 
simply  reach  out  and  grasp  the  power  to 
elect  ministers  and  thus  become  coadjutor 
of  a  whole  city’s  churches.  It  is  also  not 
correct  that  through  secularization  of  the 
monasteries  the  council  simply  took  over 
the  rights  of  patronage  which  included  that 
of  coadjutorship  and  which  up  to  then  had 
lain  with  the  monasteries.  Such  may  well 


be  the  case,  but  it  is  not  so  throughout. 
Many  times  the  struggle  of  the  populace  — 
not  always  successful,  even  in  the  long  run 
seldom  successful  —  is  a  struggle  particu¬ 
larly  observable  in  the  parishes  toward  the 
right  of  electing  preachers  directly  or 
through  a  congregational  assemblage.  Even 
though  coadjutorship  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  council  in  the  end,  it  did  so  many 
times  only  by  being  first  wrested  away  from 
the  parishes  and  their  deputies. 

ii 

At  this  point,  of  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  basic  and  general  demonstra¬ 
tion  clear  and  visible  through  at  least  a  few 
examples.  A  chronological  sequence  may 
be  followed  even  though  to  do  so  is  not 
entirely  without  objection.  If  at  any  given 
time  the  completion  of  reformation  in  a 
town  is  taken  into  consideration  —  which 
in  any  event  must  be  done  —  it  is  not  to  say 
that  a  town  which  accomplished  reforma¬ 
tion  latest  also  started  latest,  and  vice  versa. 
A  reformation  completed  late  can  have 
started  quite  early.  Extremes  are  necessary 
to  establish  the  mean  and,  possibly,  the 
occasional  instance  must  be  deleted  tacitly 
from  the  lot  for  pertinent  reasons. 

The  first  North  German  city  to  become 
Lutheran  was  Magdeburg,  a  notable  inci¬ 
dent  in  that  Magdeburg  was  the  episcopal 
see  of  none  other  than  Cardinal  Albert  of 
Brandenburg.3  To  be  sure,  only  the  Old 
City  went  over  to  the  Reformation  and, 
even  then,  before  the  Peasant’s  Revolt.  On 
July  17,  1524,  the  reformation  of  Magde¬ 
burg  Old  City  was  concluded.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  induced  by  an  incident 
in  which  the  mayor,  emerging  from  mass  in 
the  church,  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  visiting 
clothmaker  who  was  singing  Luther-hymns 
in  the  square.  The  charming  story  may  be 
valid  or  legendary  (one  might  expect  that 
reforming  ideas  could  spread  quickly  from 
Wittenberg  to  Magdeburg),  but  in  any 
event  a  Committee  of  Eight  appeared  sud- 

3  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (1490—1545)  had  been 
interested  financially  in  the  sale  of  the  particular 
indulgence  that  provoked  Luther. 
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denlv,  determined  to  secure  a  new  preacher 
in  the  Lutheran  mode.  Luther  himself  was 
summoned  to  Magdeburg  by  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  masses  and  not  by  the  coun¬ 
cil.  In  the  end  the  council  did  not  prove 
adamant  and  itself  promoted  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  But  it  could  report  to  the  Imperial 
High  Court  in  Esslingen  that  it  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  call  to  Luther.  This  is 
no  singular  instance  in  which  a  council 
disavowed  the  penetration  of  reformation 
tendencies;  a  parallel  case  is  found  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  For  Magdeburg  it’s  an  open  and  shut 
case.  The  council  wished  to  remain  behind 
the  scenes  for  protection  against  hostile  re¬ 
monstrance,  more  from  Cardinal  Albert 
than  from  the  city  fathers.  But  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  city  council  was  relatively 
willing  to  reform,  in  good  part  because  for 
some  time  Magdeburg  Old  City  had  pur¬ 
sued  the  objective  of  independence  from 
the  Archbishop.  By  then  the  Old  City  was 
relatively  free,  in  considerable  contrast  to 
the  New  City  where  the  cathedral  stood 
and  the  priests  ruled,  or  to  Halle  which 
the  Archbishop  virtually  owned  and  had 
made  into  his  residence.  Now  even  though 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  initiative  for  refor¬ 
mation  in  Magdeburg  arose  out  of  the 
populace,  Magdeburg  is  not  a  typical  in¬ 
stance  of  reformation  from  below.  Given 
the  relationship  of  city  to  Archbishop  and 
cathedral  chapter,  the  initial  opposition  of 
the  council  may  be  suspected  as  having  been 
for  purposes  of  deception.  Nevertheless  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  church 
operation  was  representative  via  parish 
elders,  members  from  the  parishes  in  coun¬ 
cil,  and  other  deputies  of  the  laity. 

*  *  * 

But  things  appear  to  be  quite  different 
when  we  come  to  Lower  Saxony  proper. 
Special  significance  is  attached  to  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  in  Brunswick  be'cause  the  reform¬ 
ing  church  articles  were  the  work  of  Bugen- 
hagen.4  While  this  is  true  also  for  Ham- 

4  Johannes  Bugenhagen  (1485—1558),  an  inti¬ 
mate  disciple  of  Luther,  was  instrumental  in  the 
North  German  Reformation. 


burg  and  Liibeck,  the  difference  is  that  the 
rest  of  the  church  articles  in  North  Ger¬ 
many,  whether  composed  by  Bugenhagen 
or  by  others,  were  modelled  after  the  Arti¬ 
cles  for  Brunswick.  The  Reformation  in 
Brunswick  thus  was  a  pilot  reformation. 
The  ruling  lord  over  the  territory  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  was  an  absolute  foe  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  This  was  Henry  the  Younger,  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  the  “Poor  Hank” 
upon  whom  Luther  so  furiously  heaped  dis¬ 
credit  in  his  pamphlet  of  1541,  “Wider 
Hans  Worst.”  Henry’s  animosity  toward 
the  Lutherans  is  made  clear  by  his  struggles 
in  Goslar  and  Brunswick  to  eliminate  the 
reformed  church  life.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  invoke  the  opposition  of  the  Schmalkal- 
dic  League,  he  indirectly  provoked  the 
Schmalkaldic  War,  and  he  brought  the 
Lutherans  to  defeat.  The  city  council  of 
Brunswick  wholly  rejected  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  which  entered  the  town  in  1527  with 
two  Lutheran  preachers,  Oldendorp  and 
Lampe.  In  the  main  the  populace  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  had  no  rights  of  assembly.  This  is 
illustrated  in  that  the  important  citizens 
and  masters  of  guilds  summoned  the  coun¬ 
cil  only  twice  yearly.  Then  in  1528,  one 
Autor  Sandor,  a  citizen  of  Brunswick, 
called  out  the  populace  in  protest  against 
the  city  constitution.  Delegates  were  chosen 
and  a  program  presented  to  the  council  that 
included  a  call  for  preaching  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  gospel  and  for  Lutheran  worship.  The 
townspeople  rose  up  spontaneously  with 
their  wish  for  the  evangelical  religion 
against  the  council  and  the  city  patricians. 
Thereupon  the  council  gave  in:  Bugen¬ 
hagen  was  called  in  and  allowed  to  insti¬ 
tute  Lutheran  church  articles.  The  radical¬ 
ism  of  the  populace  led  on  to  genuine  icon- 
oclasm,  which  Bugenhagen  had  induced  in 
seeking  through  the  church  articles  to  bind 
the  authorities  over  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  any  event,  when  the  church  articles 
were  instituted,  lower  elements  split  clearly 
away  from  the  guilds.  Perhaps  the  case  of 
Brunswick  does  not  make  an  antipatrician, 
municipal-revolutionary  character  of  the 
Reformation  entirely  clear  because  the 
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council  opted  for  it  so  quickly.  One  might 
reckon  with  the  possibility  that  it  had  pos¬ 
tured  in  opposition  to  reformation  out  of 
concern  toward  the  territorial  ruler  and, 
thus,  that  its  position  was  not  a  generic  one. 
The  succeeding  examples  will  make  it 
plain  that  the  municipal  reformations  of 
North  Germany  were  in  fact  an  affair  of 
the  artisans  and  even  lower  townspeople 
and  that  in  part  they  broke  out  not  merely 
spontaneously  but  often  quite  tumultu¬ 
ously.  To  be  sure,  one  dare  neither  demand 
nor  expect  precisely  that  the  different  levels 
of  society  each  should  behave  with  absolute 
conformity  to  a  norm  —  that  one  should  be 
absolutely  open  to  and  the  other  be  her¬ 
metically  sealed  against  the  Reformation. 
One  must  take  into  consideration  the  im¬ 
petus  of  the  individual  decision,  particu¬ 
larly  in  relation  to  the  stage  of  development 
of  the  town. 

A  year  after  Brunswicn,  that  is  in  1529, 
Gottingen  turned  Lutheran.  It  also  be¬ 
longed  to  a  territorial  ruler  who  was  a  fa¬ 
natical  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  Erich 
von  Calenberg,  like-minded  brother-in-law 
of  the  Catholic  Duke  George  of  Saxony.5 
Gottingen  is  an  example  of  a  town  in  which 
guildmasters  and  community  leaders  had 
membership  in  the  council  (great  and  little 
council)  and  thus  were  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  patricians.  As  late  as 
1528  Gottingen  was  proof  against  reforma¬ 
tion,  but  Brunswick’s  reformation  in  that 
year  made  the  situation  in  Gottingen  criti¬ 
cal.  A  chaplain  preaching  Luther’s  teach¬ 
ings,  Jacob  Cordewage,  was  quickly  sup¬ 
pressed.  Individual  Lutherans  found  evan¬ 
gelical  worship  in  nearby  Grone.  Reforma¬ 
tion  became  initiated  in  Gottingen  one  day 
in  1529  when,  in  a  procession  petitioning 
for  intercession  against  an  epidemic  of  the 
English  fever  which  had  broken  out  that 
year,  the  clothmakers’  guild  suddenly  sang 
Luther’s  “From  Trouble  Deep  I  Cry  to 
Thee”  and  his  German  “Te  Deum.”  That 
was  the  sign.  Amid  tumult  the  Lutheran 

5  Ducal  Saxony,  in  the  Albertine  line;  its  counter¬ 
part,  Electoral  Saxony,  in  the  Ernestine  line,  held 
the  electoral  privilege. 


sympathizers,  especially  among  the  lesser 
master  artisans  (those  not  eligible  to  be¬ 
come  guildmasters),  installed  a  distinctly 
radical  evangelical  preacher,  Hiirenthal. 

He  had  been  at  one  time  a  Dominican 
monk  in  Rostock  but  subsequently,  as  the 
town  was  already  Lutheran,  was  no  longer 
tolerated  because  of  his  demagogy.  The 
struggle  of  the  Lutheran  populace  against 
the  patrician  council  was  unprecedentedly 
difficult.  It  was  helpful  that  individual  pa¬ 
tricians  such  as  Simon  Gieseler-with-the- 
Beard  could  be  won  over  to  the  concern 
for  the  Reformation  felt  by  vital  elements 
of  the  citizenry.  Through  an  elected  dele¬ 
gation  and  bloc-action  the  Lutheran-minded 
populace  extorted  Lutheran  worship  in 
Gottingen  from  city  hall.  All  attempts  by 
Erich  von  Calenberg  to  seize  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  remained  without  success  (in  an  era 
when  ostensibly  the  Reformation  was 
purely  a  matter  of  the  princes).  As  Lu¬ 
theran  worship  came  in,  the  old  guildmas¬ 
ters  were  swept  out  and  replaced  by  the 
corporate  body  of  the  guild  members.  Col¬ 
lateral  to  the  council,  a  parallel  structure 
of  citizens’  committees  existed  for  what 
apparently  was  quite  some  time.  The  coun¬ 
cil  submitted  to  the  stark  pressures  of  the 
artisans  —  or  a  part  of  them  —  and  reformed 
the  city  government  along  democratic  lines. 

*  *  * 

In  conclusion  a  few  simple  suggestions 
could  be  made.  It  could  be  worth  noting 
for  itself  that  a  significant  number  of  the 
cities  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  League. 
However  all  things  incidental  must  be  put 
to  one  side  as  it  is  imperative  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  be  formulated  firmly.  In  the  course 
of  doing  so  a  few  new  points  of  historical 
knowledge  come  into  consideration. 

1.  In  the  cities  of  North  Germany  be-  / 
tween  1525  and  1532  the  Reformation  was 
carried  out  substantially  through  the  citi¬ 
zenry,  the  guilds,  and  the  massed  numbers 
in  the  parishes.  No  instance  discussed 
shows  the  princely  element  involved.  The 
initiative  also  did  not  at  any  time  come 
from  the  municipal  authorities.  The  most 
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that  can  be  said  is  that  the  aroused  popular 
elements  won  over  those  who  occupied  the 
intermediate  offices  between  council  and 
congregation,  such  as  the  office  of  parish 
elder.  The  initiative,  be  it  repeated,  came 
from  the  citizenry.  The  manner  in  which 
the  townspeople  exercised  influence  —  using 
representation  either  existing  or  newly 
founded,  in  either  constitutional  or  tumul¬ 
tuous  form  —  depended  upon  the  nature  of 
the  city  charter.  In  other  words,  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  North  German  towns  between 
1525  and  1532  was  a  spontaneous  reforma¬ 
tion  coming  from  below  just  as  in  the  early 
days,  even  in  towns  in  which  municipal 
struggles  got  mixed  up  in  the  Peasants’  Re¬ 
volt.  Thus  the  analogy  from  territorial 
ruler  to  patrician  old  guard  in  the  cities  — 
that  the  latter  similarly  were  arbiters  of 
reformation  —  has  no  trace  of  fact.  That  is 
the  case.  Conclusion:  In  North  Germany 
the  springtime  of  the  Reformation  was  not 
in  any  wav  cut  short  by  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt. 

2.  Often  the  demands  for  reformation 
are  seen  to  be  linked  with  political  devel¬ 
opments.  The  townspeople  who  demanded 
to  have  the  Word  of  God  preached  claimed 
in  the  same  breath  entry  or  increase  of  their 
influence  upon  the  government.  Many  de¬ 
mands  are  reminiscent  of  those  raised  in 
the  Peasants’  Revolt.  In  a  certain  sense,  the 
Peasants’  Revolt  simply  was  carried  on  to¬ 
ward  its  goals,  although  not  in  revolution¬ 
ary  form,  by  exploiting  the  legitimate  possi¬ 
bilities  presented  to  the  middle  and  lower 
urban  classes  by  the  constituted  structure 
of  the  North  German  towns.  If  viewed 
soberly,  political  motives  in  the  reformation 
of  cities  are  just  as  plain  as  concomitant 
considerations  of  rulers  in  the  authoritarian 
reformation  of  territories.  But  in  no  wise 
may  it  be  said  that  the  cry  for  the  Word 
of  God  was  merely  the  ideological  trim¬ 
ming  for  the  political  objectives  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive-minded  populace,  nor  even  such 
a  likelihood  be  raised.  The  distinctive  force 
behind  the  North  German  municipal  Ref¬ 
ormation  always  derived  out  of  the  sermons 
of  Lutheran  preachers. 


3.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  towns  of  northern  Germany  was 
Lutheran  in  character.  No  mistrust  of  the 
name  Luther  was  evident  among  the  towns¬ 
people.  Looking  backward  it  seems  that 
Luther’s  popularity  did  not  suffer  any  dim¬ 
inution.  To  be  sure  some  significance 
attaches  to  the  fact  that  in  many  towns 
Zwinglians  are  to  be  noted  while  in  others 
persons  opted  for  second  baptism.  Clashes 
with  Zwinglians  are  to  be  noted  in  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  in  Rostock.  Bugenhagen  had  con¬ 
flict  with  Anabaptists  in  Hamburg  after 
putting  through  the  Reformation.  But  the 
evidence  does  not  show  Zwinglianism  hav¬ 
ing  better  prospects  because  Zwingli  took  a 
more  malleable  and  obliging  position  in  the 
Peasants’  Revolt.  As  is  especially  clear  in 
Brunswick,  the  differences  revolved  around 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  In  one  re¬ 
spect  the  Zwinglian  disturbances  may  be 
seen  as  quite  significant.  The  penetration 
of  Zwinglianism  may  have  suggested,  to 
the  distressed  city  councils,  settling  for  the 
Lutheran  Reformation.  In  an  apparent  his¬ 
torical  instance  of  choosing  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  city  authorities  entered  upon 
reformation  Lutheran-style. 

4.  Community  motifs  show  up  clearly 
in  the  new  Lutheran  church  life,  even 
though  it  is  adventuring  to  .  .  .  look  upon 
the  city  councils  as  once  again  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  collective  citizenry.  ...  As  a 
whole  it  is  seen  merely  that  the  motives  for 
congregational  church  order  in  North  Ger¬ 
many  did  not  derive  from  Bugenhagen 
exclusively.  They  came  also  out  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  charters  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Reformation’s  introduction  in  North 
German  towns  was  peculiarly  a  charter 
function.  It  is  certain  that  this  congrega¬ 
tional  nature  of  church  order  in  North 
Germany  was  not  very  longstanding.  The 
tendency  toward  state  church  had  set  in 
decidedly  in  the  towns  of  the  North;  but 
that  fact  hasn’t  the  least  thing  to  do  either 
chronologically  or  topically  with  the  Peas¬ 
ants’  Revolt  or  with  Luther’s  position  in  it. 
It  lies  in  the  development  toward  absolut¬ 
ism,  which  just  as  effectively  was  abso- 
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lutism  of  city  councils  as  absolutism  of 
territorial  states.  Princely  absolutism  had  a 
reflexive  action  upon  the  cities  and  their 
church  life.  .  .  . 

It  is  time  to  draw  to  a  close.  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  cities  of  North  Germany  is  not 
the  whole  of  Reformation  history  in  the 
period  1525-1532.  The  territorial  Refor¬ 
mation  proceeded  alongside,  as  was  noted. 

It  ought  to  receive  more  specialized  investi¬ 
gation.  As  a  minimum  it  should  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  question  of  how  widely  it 
was  a  necessary  consequence  from  preced¬ 
ing  spontaneous  reformation  in  the  towns. 

It  is  possible  that  here  and  there  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  put  through  from  above  quite 
without  such  a  hypothesis.  .  .  .  Yet  the  visi- 
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tation  system  for  churches  and  schools  in 
electoral  Saxony  can  be  looked  upon  quite 
readily  as  a  necessary  deduction  from  spon¬ 
taneous  reformation  in  towns  whose  evan¬ 
gelical  attitude  meanwhile  is  firmly  fixed. 

The  segment  presented  here  out  of  Ref¬ 
ormation  history  for  the  period  1525  to 
1532  should  be  sufficient  to  undo  a  particu¬ 
larly  tenacious  legend  about  Luther  and 
the  Peasants’  Revolt,  a  legend  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  invidious  of  all.  The  Refor¬ 
mation  continued  to  be  a  folk  reformation 
long  after  1525,  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
simply  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  the  Peas¬ 
ants’  Revolt  as  signifying  the  end  of  the 
Reformation  as  a  spontaneous  folk  move¬ 
ment. 
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The  debate  over  reformation  and  au¬ 
thority  continues  indeed.  The  most  recent 
installment,  by  Dr.  M.  Greschat,  appears  as 
‘‘Luthers  HaTfung  im  Bauernkrieg,”  in 
Arcliiv  fur  Reformationsgeschichte,  XLVI, 
No.  1  (1965),  pp.  31-47.  The  author  en¬ 
larges  upon  Luther’s  conviction  of  the  im¬ 
minence  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  his 
total  opposition  to  any  distortion  of  the 
Gospel  by  examining  the  full  range  of  the 
Reformer’s  activities  in  the  crucial  months 
of  1524-25.  The  journal,  Archiv  fur  Refor- 
uiationsgeschichte,  is  an  invaluable  aid  in 
any  study  of  the  Reformation,  especially 
for  information  about  new  books  and  the 
latest  journal  literature.  Linder  joint  Ger- 
man-American  editorship  all  non-English 
articles  are  abstracted  in  English.  Other 
essential  journals  include  Church  History , 
Renaissance  News,  and  the  Journal  of 
Modern  History. 

Reformation  historiography  lacks  as  yet 
a  comprehensive  interpretation  but  is  well 
served  by  bibliographical  and  encyclopedic 
efforts.  The  monumental  work  by  Karl 
Schottenloher,  Bibliographic  zur  deutschen 
Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Glaubensspal- 
tung,  1517-85,  6  vols.  (Leipzig,  1930-33), 
remains  indispensable  and  presently  is  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  seventh  volume,  Das 
Schrifttum  von  1938-60  (Stuttgart,  1962). 
A  current  large-scale  bibliographical  effort 
covering  recent  works  is  Bibliographic  de 
la  Reforme,  1450-1648,  published  bv  the 
International  Committee  of  Historical  Sci¬ 
ences.  Five  sections  are  out:  fascicule  1., 
Allemagne  —  Pay  Bas;  fascicule  2.,  Belgique 

—  Suede  —  Norvege  —  Danemark  —  Irlande 

—  Etats-Unis  d’Amerique;  fascicule  3., 
Italie  —  Espagne  —  Portugal;  fascicule  4., 
France  —  Angleterre  —  Suisse;  fascicule  5., 
Pologne  —  Hongrie  —  Tchecoslovaquie  — 
Finlande.  A  useful  historiographical  sketch 
and  list  of  works  in  English  is’  Harold  J. 
Grimm,  The  Reformation  in  Recent  His¬ 
torical  Thought  (American  Historical  Asso¬ 


ciation  Service  Center  for  Teachers  of  His¬ 
tory,  Publication  No.  54;  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  1965).  An  earlier  compila¬ 
tion  of  English  titles  is  found  in  Roland  H. 
Bainton,  Bibliography  of  the  Continental 
Reformation  (Chicago,  1935).  A  signifi¬ 
cant  group  of  bibliographical  articles  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  the  learned  journals  in 
recent  years,  including  Wilhelm  Pauck, 
“The  Historiography  of  the  German  Refor¬ 
mation  in  the  Past  Twenty  Years,”  Church 
History,  IX  (1940);  Roland  H.  Bainton, 
“Survey  of  Periodical  Literature  in  the 
United  States,  1945-51,”  Archiv  fur  Refor¬ 
mationsgeschichte,  XLIII  (1952);  John 
Dillenberger,  “Literature  in  Luther  Studies, 
1950-55,”  Church  History,  XXV  (1956); 
and  the  same  author,  “Major  Volumes  and 
Selected  Periodical  Literature  ...»  1956 — 
59,”  Church  History,  XXX  (1961).  See 
also  Harold  J.  Grimm,  “Luther  Research 
Since  1920,”  Journal  of  Modern  History, 
XXXII  (1960).  The  two  most  valuable 
encyclopedias  for  Reformation  studies  are 
The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge,  12  vols.  (New  York 
and  London:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co., 
1908-1912),  supplemented  with  the  Twen¬ 
tieth-Century  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,  2  vols.  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
1955),  and  The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia, 
2nd  ed.,  15  vols.  (1967).  Some  of  the 
documentary  record  of  the  Reformation 
period  is  readily  available  in  B.  J.  Kidd, 
Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Continental 
Reformation  (Oxford,  1911),  J.  B.  Bruce 
and  M.  M.  McClaughlin,  eds.,  Portable 
Renaissance  Reader  (New  York,  1953), 
Roland  H.  Bainton,  The  Age  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  (New  York,  1956),  with  a  compact 
narrative  sketch,  and  G.  R.  Elton,  Renais¬ 
sance  and  Reformation,  1300-1648  (New 
York,  1963).  The  Reformation  told 
through  the  words  of  the  reformers  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  Great  Voices 
of  the  Reformation  (New  York,  1952),  and 
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Hans  J.  Hillerbrand,  The  Reformation-,  A 
Narrative  History  Related  hy  Contempo¬ 
rary  Observers  and  Participants  (New 
York,  1964).  The  writings  of  all  major  re¬ 
formers  are  found  in  the  series  “The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Christian  Classics,”  of  which  Vols. 
XIII-XXVI  are  devoted  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Luther’s  writings  are  found  in  En¬ 
glish  in  “The  Philadelphia  Edition,”  Works 
of  Martin  Luther,  ed.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  6  vols. 
(Philadelphia,  1915-43),  and  “American 
Edition,”  Luther’s  Works,  ed.  Jaroslav  Peli- 
kan  and  Helmut  T.  Lehman,  55  vols.  (St. 
Louis  and  Philadelphia,  1955  and  1957—). 

Modern  scholarship  on  the  Reformation 
has  freed  itself  from  doctrinal  militancy, 
and  Catholic  scholars  such  as  Joseph  Lortz 
often  lead  in  the  effort  to  depict  accurately 
the  conditions  and  events  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  is  true  of  the  Frenchman 
Henri  Daniel-Rops  in  The  Protestant  Ref¬ 
ormation,  trans.  John  Warrington  (Lon¬ 
don,  1961),  in  which  the  weaknesses  of 
the  church  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  are 
recognized  as  an  element  of  reform.  Al¬ 
though  quite  dated,  still  probably  the  best 
effort  at  cultural,  social,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  of  the  period  is'^reserved 
Smith,  The  Age  of  the  Reformation  (New 
York,  1920).  Mastery  of  the  Reformation 
in  a  Europe-wide  setting  and  mastery  of 
the  very  latest  scholarship  are  combined  in 
Harold  J.  Grimm,  The  Reformation  Era, 
1500-1650  (2d.  ed.,  New  York,  1965), 
complemented  by  an  outstanding,  large, 
up-to-date  bibliography.  Hajo  Holborn,  A 
History  of  Modern  Germany,  Vol.  I:  The 
Reformation  (New  York,  1959),  is  mainly 
valuable  for  political  understanding.  G.  R. 
Elton  edited  Volume  II:  The  Reformation 
in  The  New  Cambridge  Modern  History, 
which  brings  together  topical  essays  hy 
many  authorities.  Briefer  treatments  avail¬ 
able  in  paperback  include  Roland  H.  Bain- 
ton,  The  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  (Boston,  1952),  strictly  religious; 
George  L.  Mosse,  The  Reformation  (New 
York,  1953);  and  E.  Harris  Harbison,  The 
Age  of  the  Reformation  (Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
1955).  Unsympathetic  modern  Catholic 


scholarship  is  found  in  Philip  Hughes,  A 
Popular  History  of  the  Reformation  (New 
York,  1960). 

A  history  of  interpretations  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  could  be  written  upon  biographies. 
Life  studies  of  Luther  in  the  present  day 
share  in  the  effort  to  reduce  confessional 
dispute  and  enlarge  the  religious  reforma¬ 
tion  into  its  whole  historical  setting.  Three 
very  useful  recent  efforts  are  Roland  H. 
Bainton,  Here  I  Stand  (New  York  and 
Nashville,  1950),  W.  J.  Kooiman,  By  Faith 
Alone  (New  York,  1955),  and  Gerhard 
Ritter,  Luther:  His  Life  and  Work  (New 
York  and  Evanston,  1963).  Much  the  same 
is  true  of  Calvin  biographies  as  well,  as  for 
example,  Calvin  by  Robert  N.  C.  Hunt 
(London,  1933),  which  depicts  a  warm  per¬ 
son  quite  different  from  the  figure  of  a 
coldly  rational  Calvin  ruling  the  private 
lives  of  Genevans  through  the  consistory. 

Notable  among  studies  of  Calvinism  is 
John  T.  McNeill,  The  History  and  Charac¬ 
ter  of  Calvinism  (New  York,  1954);  the 
same  scholar  demonstrates  in  John  Calvin 
on  God  and  Political  Duty  (The  Little  Li¬ 
brary  of  Liberal  Arts;  New  York,  1950), 
that  Calvin  found  Genevan  aristocratic  re¬ 
publicanism  congenial  and  preferable  to 
monarchy  that  would  detract  from  God  or 
democracy  that  would  degenerate  into  an¬ 
archy.  Calvin’s  writings  may  be  found 
included  in  “The  Library  of  Christian 
Classics”  as  follows:  Calvin:  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  ed.  John  T.  Mc¬ 
Neill,  Vols.  XX-XXI  (Philadelphia,  1961); 
Calvin:  Theological  Treatises,  ed.  J.  K.  S. 
Reid,  Vol.  XXII  (Philadelphia,  1954), 
containing  the  text  of  the  Ordinances  of 
1541;  and  Calvin:  Commentaries  and  Let¬ 
ters,  trans.  and  ed.  Joseph  Haroutinian, 
Vol.  XXIII  (Philadelphia,  1961).  Exten¬ 
sive  bibliographical  assistance  will  be  found 
in  John  T.  McNeill,  “Thirty  Years  of 
Calvin  Study,”  Church  History,  XVII 
(1948);  and  in  Edward  A.  Dowey,  Jr., 
“Studies  in  Calvin  and  Calvinism  Since 
1955,”  Church  History,  XXIX  (1960). 

Among  the  most  deserving  beneficiaries 
of  present-day  interest  in  the  Reformation 
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are  the  radical  sects.  They  have  been  freed 
from  stigmatizing  preconceptions  put  upon 
them  centuries  ago,  their  theology  is  gain¬ 
ing  respectability,  and  their  role  in  religious 
toleration  is  increasingly  appreciated.  Good 
modem  general  introductions  are  by  Frank¬ 
lin  H.  Littell,  The  Anabaptist  View  of  the 
Church  (Boston,  1958),  and  George  Wil¬ 
liams,  The  Radical  Reformation  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1962).  See  also  C.  H.  Smith,  The 
Story  of  the  Mennonites,  3rd.  ed.,  rev.  C. 
Krahn  (Newton,  Kas.,  1950).  A  his¬ 
toriographical  introduction  to  the  Anabap¬ 
tists  is  included  in  George  H.  Williams  and 
Angel  M.  Mergal,  eds.,  Spiritual  and  Ana¬ 
baptist  Writers:  Documents  Illustrative  of 
the  Radical  Reformation,  Library  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Classics,  Vol.  XXV  (Philadelphia, 
1957).  The  opposition  of  Luther  to  the 
Anabaptists  is  presented  in  John  S.  Oyer, 
Lutheran  Reformers  Against  Anabaptists 
(The  Hague,  1964).  Necessary  aids  to 
Anabaptist  studies  are  the  Mennonite  En¬ 
cyclopedia  (1955-  ),  the  journal  Men¬ 
nonite  Quarterly  Review  (1926-  ), 

George  H.  Williams,  “Studies  in  the  Radi¬ 
cal  Reformation:  A  Bibliographical  Sur¬ 
vey,”  Church  History,  XXVII  (1958),  and 
Roland  H.  Bainton,  “The  Left  Wing  of 
the  Reformation,”  journal  of  Religion,  XXI 
(1941). 

One  specific  advance  that  has  resulted 
from  Anabaptist  studies  has  been  to  do 
away  with  the  blanket  condemnation 
brought  upon  them  by  the  name  and  career 
of  Thomas  Miintzer.  At  the  same  time, 
Miintzer  himself  as  a  theologian,  reformer, 
and  revolutionary  has  come  under  less 
prejudiced  scrutiny.  Two  works  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit  are  Annemarie  Lohmann, 
Zur  geistlichen  Entwicklung  Thomas 
Muentzers  (Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1931),  in 
which  distinct  stages  in  the  spiritual  pro¬ 
gression  of  Miintzer  are  set  out  until  his 
emergence  as  an  independent  reforming 
leader;  and  Otto  G.  Brandt,  Thomas  Mu- 
entzer:  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften 
(Jena  and  Leipzig,  1933),  a  balanced  bi¬ 
ography.  Miintzer’s  attractiveness  for  dialec¬ 
tical  materialist  interpretation  is  well  illus¬ 


trated  in  a  work  by  the  Russian  historian 
M.  M.  Smirin,  translated  into  German  as 
Die  Volksreformation  des  Thomas  Miint- 
zer  und  der  grosse  Bauernkrieg  (Berlin, 
1952).  This  is  complemented  with  perti¬ 
nent  documents  in  the  effort  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Marxist  Alfred  Meusel,  Thomas 
Muentzer  und  seine  Zeit  mit  einer  Auswahl 
der  Dokumente  des  grossen  deutschen 
Bauernkriegs  (Berlin,  1952).  A  review  in 
Marxist  writings  on  Miintzer  is  found  in 
Reinhard  Schmid,  “Thomas  Miintzer  im 
Geschichtsbild  des  Dialektischen  Materi- 
alismus,”  Deutsches  Pfarrerblatt,  LXV 
(1965).  Nontheological  writings  of  this 
reformer  are  found  in  C.  Hinrichs,  ed., 
Thomas  Miintzer:  Politische  Schriften 
(Halle,  1950),  H.  Boehmer  and  P.  Kim, 
eds.,  Thomas  Miintzer:  Briefwechsel  (Leip¬ 
zig  and  Berlin,  1931).  Many  of  his  differ¬ 
ences  with  Luther  were  over  authority  and 
the  right  of  resistance  for  Christians;  these 
issues  are  examined  in  Carl  Hinrichs, 
Luther  und  Miintzer;  ihre  Auseinanderset- 
zung  iiber  Obrigkeit  und  Widerstandsrecht 
(Berlin,  1952).  The  neglect  of  Miintzer 
in  English-language  study  is  accentuated 
by  the  tantalizing  glimpse  of  one  facet  of 
Miintzer  in'Tfalph  L.  Moellering,  “Atti¬ 
tudes  Toward  the  Use  of  Force  and  Vio¬ 
lence  in  Thomas  Muentzer,  Menno  Sim¬ 
mons  and  Martin  Luther,”  Concordia  The¬ 
ological  Monthly,  XXXI,  No.  7  (July 
1960). 

Marxist  interest  in  the  Reformation  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  since  inception 
by  Friedrich  Engels.  A  straightforward 
presentation  of  the  Reformation  as  a  class 
struggle  is  found  in  Karl  Kautsky,  Com¬ 
munism  in  Central  Europe  in  the  Time  of 
the  Reformation,  trans.  J.  L.  and  E.  G. 
Mulliken  (London,  1897).  H^oy  Pascal, 
The  Social  Basis  of  the  German  Reforma¬ 
tion  (London,  1933),  continues  the  Marx¬ 
ist  school  into  this  century.  An  objective 
review  of  economic,  social,  and  political 
conditions  about  1500  is  presented  in  J.  S. 
Schapiro,  Social  Reform  and  Reformation 
(New  York,  1909).  Social-class  history  is 
found  in  Thomas  A.  Lacey,  The  Reforma- 
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tion  and  the  People  (London  and  New 
York,  1929),  and  F.  C.  Palm,  The  Middle 
Classes  (New  York,  1936).  A  book  that 
swings  widely  and  interestingly  around  a 
central  topic  of  late  medieval  millenarian- 
ism  is  Norman  Cohn,  The  Pursuit  of  the 
Millenium  (London,  1957),  also  available 
paperbound. 

Grievances  of  the  peasants  clearly  show 
the  importance  of  economic  affairs  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  Valuable  general 
economic  histories  are  to  be  found  in  'fhe 
Cambridge  Economic  History  of  Europe, 
Vol.  II  (Cambridge,  1952),  and  Herbert 
Heaton,  Economic  History  of  Europe 
(rev.  ed.,  New  York,  1948).  Money  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  is  discussed  in  Richard 
Ehrenberg,  Capital  and  Finance  in  the  Age 
of  the  Renaissance,  trans.  H.  M.  Lucas 
(New  York,  1928),  and,  in  the  Marxist 
manner,  byTVl.  H.  Dobb,  Modern  Capital¬ 
ism  (London,  1928).  The  two  crucial 
treatises  in  the  “Weber  thesis”  are  '"M.ax 
Weber,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit 
of  Capitalism,  trans.  Talcott  Parsons  (New 
York,  1930),  and  R.  H.  Tawney,  Religion 
and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism  (New  York, 
1926).  Both  are  available  in  paperback,  as 
is  the  pamphlet  in  the  series  “Problems  in 
European  Civilization”  by  Robert  W. 
Green,  Protestantism  and  Capitalism:  The 
Weber  Thesis  and  Its  Critics  (1959), 
which  gives  a  well-rounded  view  of  the  de¬ 
bate  over  Weber’s  proposition. 

Despite  the  desperate  need,  there  is  no 
translation  or  alternative  in  English  for 
Gunther  Franz’s  work  that  displaces  all 
others  on  the  Peasants’  Revolt.  A  judicious 
edition  of  documents  was  just  revised  by 
him,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Bauern- 
kriegs  (2d.  ed.,  Munich,  1963).  A  recent 
useful  supplement  to  Franz,  exploring  the 
French  Jacqueries  of  the  late  fourteenth 
century  is  W.  Theophil  Janzow,  “Back¬ 
ground  for  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1524,” 
Concordia  Theological  Monthly,  XXII, 
No.  9  (September  1951).  Luther’s  position 
and  actions  in  the  revolt  have  been  very 
widely  treated.  One  highly  worthwhile 
study  is  Paul  Althaus,  Luthers  Haltung  im 


Bauernkrieg  (Basel,  1953).  A  standard 
work  on  the  two  kingdoms  is  Harold  Diem, 
Luthers  Lehre  von  den  z wei  Reichen  (Mu¬ 
nich,  1938).  Gustaf  Tornvall,  in  Geist- 
liches  und  weltliches  Regiment  bei  Luther 
(Munich,  1947),  pointed  the  way  to  under¬ 
standing  Luther  on  church  and  state  in  the 
context  of  the  twofold  rule  of  God  rather 
than  of  the  two  institutions  of  man.  Studies 
on  the  church-state  issue  in  English  include 
William  A.  Mueller,  Church  and  State  in 
Luther  and  Calvin  (Nashville,  1954),  and 
Gordon  Rupp,  The  Righteousness  of  God 
(London,  1953).  Two  outstanding  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  Reformation  and  the  state  are 
Rupert  E.  Davies,  The  Problem  of  Author¬ 
ity  in  the  Continental  Reformers  (London, 
1946),  and  Edgar  M.  Carlson,  “Luther’s 
Conception  of  Government,”  Church  His¬ 
tory,  XV  (1946). 

The  overall  cultural  setting  into  which 
the  Reformation  entered  is  depicted  bril¬ 
liantly  by  Myron  P.  Gilmore,  in  The 
World  of  Humanism  (New  York,  1952). 
The  learning  of  the  reformers  is  well  set 
out  in  E.  Harris  Harbison,  The  Christian 
Scholar  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation 
(New  York,  1956).  Luther’s  intellectual 
atmosphere  is  illuminated  by  Heinrich 
Bornkamm  in  Luther’s  World  of  Thought, 
trans.  Martin  H.  Bertram  (St.  Louis,  1958). 

The  debate  over  the  significance  of  the 
Reformation  for  the  modern  world  may  be 
pursued  profitably  in  the  following:  Wil¬ 
helm  Pauck,  The  Eleritage  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  (Glencoe,  Ill.,  1961),  Charles  Beard, 
The  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
in  Its  Relation  to  Modern  Thought  and 
Knowledge  (New  York,  1927),  Preserved 
Smith,  “The  Reformation  1517-1917,” 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  LXXV  (1918),  and 
Ernest  Schwiebert,  “The  Reformation  from 
a  New  Perspective,”  Church  History,  XVII 
(1948).  Splendid  essays  on  politics,  educa¬ 
tion  and  music  appear  in  George  W.  Forell, 
Harold  J.  Grimm,  and  Theodore  Hoelty- 
Nickel,  Luther  and  Culture  (“Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  Lectures,”  Vol.  4;  Decorah,  Iowa, 
1960).  An  aspect  of  Luther’s  relationship 
to  the  modem  world  that  reappears  con- 
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stantly  is  that  presented  in  William  Mont¬ 
gomery  McGovern,  From  Luther  to  Hitler 
(New  York:  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  1941), 
a  book  far  less  ominous  than  its  title.  A 
competent  response  is  by  Gordon  Rupp, 
Martin  Luther:  Hitler’s  Cause  or  Cure ? 


(London,  1945);  an  interim  reply  was 
given  in  Carl  Walter  Berner,  “The  Social 
Ethic  of  Martin  Luther,”  Concordia  Theo¬ 
logical  Monthly,  XIV,  No.  3  (March 
1943). 
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